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AN AMERICAN GIRL AT THE FRENCH 
BATTLE-FRONT* 


December 8, 1915. 

Amone the countless incidents I might tell you there is one 
I think you will find especially interesting. It is a leg—No. 19, 
the oldest inhabitant. He was in the Salle before I arrived, and 
the only one of the thirty-three whom I had never dressed. It was 
not because he was more serious, because I had much graver cases, 
but the doctors in the Salle d’Operation were interested in his 
particular fracture—both tibia and peronee—and he kept on 
going day by day. (Poor fellow, how many changes of comrades 
he has had!) Occasionally, when I had time, I went with him 
for his pansement—of course I always go for operations—but I 
never could see that he made any improvement, and one day they 
put him in plaster. From that day the calf began to swell until 
you would have thought he had elephantiasis, and a little over a 
week ago the surgeon told him he would have to amputate the 
following morning. I shall never forget the look in the poor 
fellow’s face—to suffer so long and for nothing! Besides he is 
thirty-six, and at that age one’s nerve is less buoyant. I asked the 
surgeon if nothing could be done. He replied that it was reten- 
tion of pus, and that would produce general infection. Quite 


These are private letters to friends at home, dashed off hurriedly with no thought of 
publication, in that bloody and tragic place where the mangled and dying are brought through 
the lines from the battle-front to the hospitals in the rear. These informal letters, written 
artlessly, but with unconscious art, are by a brilliant American girl who is regularly militarized 
in the French army with the Red Cross, holding the rank of Lieutenant and receiving her orders 
from the Quartermaster General. The name she passes by in the army is “Mademoiselle Miss."’ 
The sick and wounded soldiers under her care call her ‘La petite mére”; and she speaks of them 
as “my babies,” “my nestlings.”" What a life for a delicately reared and refined young woman 
to be living amid such awful scenes, in a foreign land far from anyone belonging to her in any way! 
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obviously it was a fearful leg, but the wound itself was bright red 
and perfectly healthy and foot and thigh absolutely normal. Re- 
membering my face last winter, it seemed more like a nest of 
abscesses, which do often come when fragments of bone have not 
been removed. 

Before I realized it I was asking for twenty-four hours’ grace 
to try a special treatment. It was granted. The treatment was 
simple enough. Hot lavages of eau iodée and huge hot envelop- 
ments of eau borignée every three hours. I used litres of eau 
borignée, to the despair of the pharmacien, and I know everyone 
thought I was “touched,” for I already had so much more than | 
could do and this was no mean supplement. At the end of the 
twenty-four hours when the surgeon made his rounds—“In fact, 
that is curious; that is no worse,” and he gave me twenty-four 
hours more. By that time those dear little abscesses had begun 
to run. “That is doing well, Mlle. Continue.” The next— 
“Continue,” and the next—“‘My old man’’—to the poor fellow— 
“you are in luck. Mile. has succeeded; you will keep your leg.” 

I hardly dared believe it, but it has been confirmed by the 
Médecin—Chef, so it seems sure. Now another difficulty arises. 
You see it’s my leg! How to arrange we don’t quite know. We 
discuss the matter every day! 

Of course, now I see why I had an abscess last winter, and 
that grievance against Fate is canceled. But oh, imagine the 
blind leading the blind like that! Do you remember Tissot’s 
picture? It is awful enough, but I could change the setting and 
make it worse. Speaking of pictures, I believe I never thanked 
you for “Physics” (Puvis de Chavannes). It rejoices me daily. 
It symbolizes my situation exactly; hooded, blinded, clinging to 
the wire of Destiny, impelled by a cosmic force, and overhead the 
glistening hope of France Victorieuse of 1916. 

You ask about young Americans and the rescue of our 
wounded. I cannot imagine anything grander or more needed, 
and if I were in a Formation Auziliaire I should say, “Come,” 
and I should find places for them, too. But, alas! I’m not. I’m 
only a poor soldier. (“In military life one must never try to 
understand”’—old adage.) It is easier for a camel to go through 
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the needle’s eye than for a foreigner to get into this sacred circus- 
ring of a French military system. How I ever managed to squeeze 
in under the flap of the tent is more than I know. Probably 
because I didn’t try very hard, but only seized my chance when 
it came. However, say to any aspirant, with my salute, that if 
he does not aspire to the blue, gray and crimson, there are plenty 
of lambs to snatch from the slaughter, and plenty of independent 
formations ready to receive him. 
December 27, 1915. 

There is such a terrific flow of things in my head that nothing 
less than a trépannation could give them outlet. 

It is worse than trying to write up a month of journal when 
you have stopped a night in each place and are still on the go. 
I am afraid I have lost the fine grip on essentials; but you must 
make allowance for the most mouvementé Xmas that I’ve ever 
known, and perhaps you’ve ever heard of, and the fact that I never 
have more than ten minutes’ quiet at a time. 

This being an essentially Christmas Number we’ll omit pro- 
fessional data, and all the tragic things, and the weakness of the 
Service de Santé that makes one gnash one’s teeth, to show you the 
bright side of the battle. Don’t forget there is one, and it is good 
to reveal it from time to time lest we lose faith in living and get 
bound to the wheel. One can lay too much stress on the shambles, 
the misery, the cruelty, at the expense of finer realities, and if 
R. L. S. were here he’d perfectly agree with me. All of which 
goes to show that the Star of Bethlehem has shone very close above 
our humble shelter at this blessed season, and the Angel of Death 
has not passed over it. For which I am so utterly thankful that 
my heart is as light as a lark’s—to-day, and it has learned—as our 
poilus learn to sleep in the trenches—not to forecast alarms for 
the morrow. 

(Later.) Well, it was over a month ago, when the stress of 
death and quick changes was at its height, that for once in my life 
I had a flash of forethought for Christmas; and when the Govern- 
ment offered me six days’ leave of absence, to which we are entitled 
at this time, I refused it instantly. Mothers who love their chil- 
dren don’t go off and leave them with empty stockings then. And 
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the potlu more than any other creature in the world, I believe, 
does love to be diverted. 

I happened to tell my scheme to the young chemist who 
assists in the operating room. As he is enthusiastic to forward me 
in every way, from carrying blessés to providing me with choco- 
lates, which quickly disappear down thirty-three throats (to his 
great disappointment), he said it was a great idea but too much 
for me alone, and he suggested interesting his mother and her 
Paris friends. A tremendous lift, as I didn’t hold a lone hand. 
Then there is a dear bonnie vieille who plays the role of fairy 
godmother to my salle. For a long time I never knew who she 
was, or where she came from, but twice a week, just at soup time, 
in would trot the dear quaint creature all tied up in a woolen fichu 
and laden with a huge basket filled for the whole family. Some- 
times it held baked apples all sticky with jelly, sometimes a thick, 
savory potage steaming hot, sometimes tarts or ripe pears—always 
a digestible inspiration. She’d slip in, set the basket on the table, 
and slip out before I.had time to thank her. Later I found it 
was Mme. Nebout, who keeps the tiny mercerie in the Rue de 
Frignicourt, and I am almost sorry to place her, she was so like a 
figure out of Hans Andersen. One day I caught her on the fly 
to ask if she could help me order a tree. The keen, wrinkled eyes 
just danced. Not only she’d help me, but she knew a horticulteure 
whe’d give me one if she said so, and she’d give me all the ribbons, 
and some handkerchiefs, and there was a confectioner who had 
bonbons to spare. So immediately I took heart and saw my little 
festa taking stately proportions. A little thinking at night after 
I had cuddled under my eiderdown, and three pilgrimages to 
town, of an hour and a half each, three days before Christmas, 
did the rest, and Christmas Eve you couldn’t have found a prettier 
tree in the whole Republic than lifted its glimmering branches 
toward the rafters of Pavilion V. 

December 29, 1915. 

Mme. B., my young friend’s mother, sent me a portly case 
with many bonbons, cigarettes, twenty pipes, and biscuits in con- 
fusion; my good dames who house me so cheerfully tucked ten 
francs under my plate, and I myself stretched several points, 
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“for Christmas comes but once a year.” So that at half-past six 
on Christmas Eve, when the Médecin Chef came, very nervous, to 
preside over the lighting of those precarious candles, permission 
for which I had planned and plead so ardently, he saw a quite 
enchanting sight: All the fourteen windows of the salle garlanded 
with ivy, for which a faithful infirmier had ferreted in the neg- 
lected environs of Vitry; all my 29 blessés—the family is lack- 
ing four—propped up on their pillows in anticipation, and in 
the midst our tree, all aglitter with bright globes and dozens of 
candles, pinned on with many prayers that they would not make 
mischief, and bent under the weight of my tiny gifts—attached 
with tri-color. At the top a tinsel star, constructed by me and an 
able-handed blessé, with the tri-color at the topmost point—au 
dessus des étoiles, mark you !—and little silk flags of all the Allies 
below, with a microscopic Stars and Stripes. 

All this was surprise and excitement enough, but no one was 
prepared for the grand coup that was to follow. 

After the tree was lighted I flew off to the Salle de Pansements 
with “Grandpére” and a few minutes later out stepped as perfect 
a Pére Noél as ever walked through the pages of a story book— 
a French Pére Noél, no Santa Claus. A blue-gray cape—mine, 
but don’t tell—covered him from top to toe, and on the long white 
beard and peaked hood the fresh snow glittered cheerily—a com- 
bination of mica, boracic acid and coton cardé not at all banal; 
in his hand a knotted cane and classic lantern, feet tucked in deep, 
turned-up sabots, and on his back a basket with oranges for the 
whole hospital. 

You should have seen the joy and astonishment that accom- 
panied his triumphal progress from pavilion to pavilion, several 
of us following to distribute the goodies! 

Once, when we went into a Salle d’Isolement where a poor 
fellow was languishing in the last stage of septic poisoning, there 
happened something strange and infinitely touching. He must 
have taken the apparition for something heavenly, for first a dazed 
look came over his face, then a marvelous smile, and he stretched 
out his arms. I bent down and whispered a Christmas message 
and put an orange in his hand. It was his last consciousness. 
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“Grandpére” acquitted himself masterfully, made enchanting 
little discourses as if he had been a real actor instead of a simple 
peasant from the Oise, and Médecin-Chef, who at first had been 
dubious of the undertaking, was enchanted. 

When the distribution was over I filled the arms of Pére 
Noél with red roses (ordered from Troyes) to distribute among 
the infirmiéres, and he made an effect in bleu, blanc, rouge—blue 
mantle, white beard, red roses—altogether delightful. After that 
he gave each of the doctors a little box daintily engraved with a 
wreath of flags and filled with dates I had stuffed at midnight. 
And then I began the distribution in my salle. Each blessé had a 
“Pochette de la Victoire”: four sheets of writing-paper, four 
envelopes, and an ink-pencil tied with tri-color, a tiny mirror (they 
adore to look at themselves), a tiny comb in a case, a bright package 
of bonbons and a package of cigarettes. Tiny things, but all | 
could afford, and you would have thought Paradise had opened 
for them. 

There were fountain pens for my three infirmiéres, and 
Christmas Day I made Russian tea with a “big stick” in it, and 
there were lots of cakes. Thus passed Christmas of 1915, and to 
think I didn’t have to endure even the least pang of uneasiness 
for anyone! 


December 31, 1915. 

The last hour of the old year, and since I have been so 
ineffective as to let this letter languish on like this I want to 
“ring out the Old, ring in the New” with you. There have been 
changes of which I will write in my next. Gauze, cotton, gloves 
and needles all here, last three in these days, but pulverisateurs 
not yet. Thanks, thanks, and God bless you! It’s a new year of 
promise. I believe we ought to be joyous even if men do make it 
a vale of tears, and the more suffering I see the more I think so. 


( Posteard ) January 1, 1916. 
Happy New Year! You see I keep greeting you after the 
fashion of French rustics, for I assure you this is the most 
splendid card the village affords. A dramatic thing happened just 
before midnight. At five minutes to twelve, after closing my letter 
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to you, I blew out my wee lamp and knelt by the window. The 
heavens were shrouded and it was raining, but just as the first 
stroke of midnight sounded, as if a veil had been rent in twain 
the cloudy roof split and vanished, and at the end of the twelfth 
as gorgeous a firmament stretched over us as Johannes Agricola 
ever contemplated. Off northward the cannon growled more 
fiercely, but Orion himself directed the tir and one knew all was 
well. 

They’ve sent away many of my children (a decided lull 
everywhere) but I love all the better those that are left, and just 
delighted in spoiling them to-day. Thank God they don’t die 
any more. | 

January 10, 1916. 

It is despairing—the fewer blessés the more I work, and 
consequently the less time I have to outlet my heart on paper. 
That may be a slight exaggeration, but it is perfectly true that 
with nineteen patients all in serious case one undertakes a great 
many minute soins that one wouldn’t dare think of for thirty-three, 
and under the delusion that one has plenty of time one does things 
with a sort of refined thoroughness, so that the day is gone before 
one realizes. That accounts for the utterly unsatisfactory jottings 
you have had lately. You will be noble enough to rejoice that 
my babies are fed, washed, bathed, and powdered as they never 
could be in the days of an attack. In a day or two I'll write a big 
letter with photographs, and tell you some interesting tales. You 
will like to hear of the living skeleton with double arthrotomie, 
and wounds in back and hands and shoulder, that they brought 
me filthy and nearly dead from another pavilion. That was nine 
days ago and I hadn’t even a doctor. I diagnosed him as a case 
of neglect and slow starvation and treated him accordingly— 
malted milk, eggs, soap, and alcohol to the fore. His pansements 
took one and one-half hours every day, and all nourishment given 
a few drops at a time and nearly all the time, for he was almost 
too weak to lift an eyelid, much less a finger. This morning he 
actually laughed with me and tried to clench his fist inside his 
pansement to show me how strong he was. He’s saved, and that 
makes up for much. 
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As I have several times written, pulverisateurs, cotton, gauze, 
needles, and gloves have finally all come—the last a week ago— 
a gift from the very gods, all of it, but just now the gloves and 
needles are my special joy. I have bestowed gloves on a few 
worthy, who of course never saw anything like them, and now I 
am able to protect myself from danger I realize what a serious 
privation I underwent before. If you knew the sort of cases I 
handle you would realize what an armor you have given me. And 
how perfectly satisfactory they are!—strong as steel and so light 
and elastic that one’s touch is rather sensitized than impaired, 
even in the most delicate operation. The needles are great, and as 
for the cotton and gauze, I breathe freely to think that at the next 
attack there will be one pavilion in the Ambulance fit to receive 
the wounded. 

January 12, 1916. 

I send some photographs taken long ago, at the beginning 
of the campaign; the landscapes date from September 24—that 
one time that I passed the gates of Vitry. As you have probably 
read, the Boches have attacked fiercely these days at La Main de 
Massiges in Champagne (near here), consequently my salle is full, 
and I have several terrific cases. 

(This sketch is written on the back of a picture of a poilu 
“enjoying a manicure” ) : 

The stuff that will make la France victorieuse! He’s a little 
potssonier of Paris, staunch and sane of soul and limb, the kind 
that goes out alone on patrouille and brings down his Boche every 
time, and wears the cross at nineteen without bragging; the kind 
that is equal to anything, from writing patriotic verse that brings 
tears to your eyes to outwitting his nurse and always getting his 
way. He was a petit blessé and got into my service by mistake, 
but that wretched little wound in the thigh would not heal despite 
my most intelligent efforts. When we parted he confessed that 
every night he had carefully wet his pansement—excellent cure- 
preventive—because he didn’t want to leave “Mlle. Miss.” After 
a while he was well enough to get up, and suddenly, without any 
suggestion or instruction, Gaston became my aide-major; he cut 
my cottons, folded compresses, helped with pansements, polished 
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my instruments, did a thousand little fine things that I could never 
trust to my tnfirmiéres ; and when we were alone at work after 
“lights out” we talked philosophy. We didn’t cry when we sepa- 
rated only because we’re good soldiers. 

(This story was written on the back of a picture of “Made- 
moiselle Miss” standing by the bedside of a wounded black man) : 

We called him “La Blanchette.” He was a good Catholic 
and a brave fighter and he’d come from the sunny shores of 
Guadeloupe to die for France. When they amputated they didn’t 
look to see that there was a ball in the back, and it was that that 
killed him. I found it out when I took Pavilion V, but then it was 
too late. Every day the fever mounted higher and every day the 
black cheeks grew thinner, but he always kept saying, “Ca va bien” 
in sweet caressing tones that recalled early lullabies; never a 
murmur, always a smile. The last day our faithful priest con- 
fessed him—he knew just enough French for that—and it was 
moonlight when he went, one of us kneeling either side. After 
the extreme unction he pressed my hand and suddenly a marvelous 
change passed over his face, as if it had grown white and luminous. 
“Mama,” he murmured, “Louis,” then fainter and sweeter, “O 
mon bon Dieu,’ and it was over and nothing remained but a 
radiating smile. I went to lay him away among the heroes, and if 
ever I doubted how to die my black pearl-fisher from Guadeloupe 
has shown me the way. 

January 16, 1916. 

Before I touch on my daily doings, such a swift monotony 
of change that they show a still white on the screen like the shadow 
from a spinning rainbow—a rather unduly flowery phrase, incident 
on my returning home by the light of a lunar rainbow last night, 
whose beauty quite turned my head—I will try for once to be 
“definite.” I have already written several times—pray Heaven that 
you get all I write—that I have been the radiant recipient of a 
thousand yards of gauze, one hundred pounds of absorbent cotton, 
two pulverisateurs, six needles, and a dozen pairs of gloves, made 
in a practical corner of Paradise, and 25 lbs. of ether, and a 
box from the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital which I will ac- 
knowledge separately, plus such a lot of encouragement as will 
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last me for the rest of the war. Please keep it up, though, it “keeps 
one warm in the raging of the storm.” All this seems opulence 
enough—it is quite evident you are thinking all the time and 
Christianizing the science; and now this morning comes that 
glorious list of fresh blessings from our golden shores. All at 
once America has become Cathay to me—a far more luminous 
discovery than Columbus ever dreamed of—a promised land, 
flowing with ether, cotton, and all sorts of surgical delights! All 
on a sudden I find myself growing patriotic to a degree I never 
knew in former days, though it’s quite true that whenever I turn 
my eyes to the end of my salle, where hangs the bright trophy I 
told you about, the little American banner below with the light 
shining through gives me a wee thrill that is quite peculiar, and 
makes me think that some day I may be a better American. 

But you mustn’t be worried if things don’t arrive. It is 
true that the transfer somewhere has been “powerful slow” and 
that is trying, but, ah, in such a post as this one learns—not 
fatalism, for that is to unlearn—but to accept the changes and 
chances of the days without question. Otherwise one couldn’t get 
along. And if anything wounds you, you have only to fly to give 
teinture d’iode or an anti-tetanus injection—to someone else—and 
that arrests the infection of worry. But in the present case no 
philosophy is needed. It is perfectly true that during the months 
of October and November the cases would have been an inestimable 
boon, but one managed somehow living on the hope of plenty 
to come and scheming to squeeze all one could from one’s surround- 
ings. Now—ghastly simile—it is the “dull season,” when the 
number of grands blessés has greatly diminished and the ends meet 
better for the Service de Santé. Besides, as my patients have a 
way of saying—“On s’habitue a la misére!”” But be happy in the 
thought that you have done something much better for me. What 
is past is past and as well as could be, but now I am provided for a 
future which I simply couldn’t face without this help. If the 
dearth was great last autumn it will be ten times worse in the 
spring when the attack begins, and I haven’t the nerve to nurse 
with nothing so near what ought to be the source of supplies. 
Now I will use my new supplies gingerly, hoarding them till then. 
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Needles, however, which don’t wear out will be a joy forever. The 
doctor who doesn’t know how to give an injection has depointed 
my platinum one, and it is a perfect misery to boil the others, 
which don’t preserve well even in alcohol. As for the gloves, I 
believe I told you they are a provision of my guardian angel. I 
have given them among serious people whom I like—a convincing 
proof of the superiority of all things American. 


January 19, 1916. 

All sorts of changes, bruits de départs (rumors of departure, 
which have been current since the beginning of the year and dis- 
turbing to all but me, who am rarely disturbed by futilities these 
days), visits of Generals, evacuations, etc., have kept me too busy 
to write and I have to relinquish the hope of telling you some 
interesting tales. It’s a thousand pities that I can’t give you as 
much as a penny glimpse of this weird and wonderful theater, 
where I play the réle now of leading lady, now scene shifter, and 
anything between except, let’s hope, the villain, and where such 
dramas and comedies are enacted as no stage ever saw. Well, 
tant pis! only I warn you I shall be intensely interesting the next 
time we meet. 

I am desperately excited over the future possession of rubber 
bottles and cushions, and, oh! malted milk and oil-cloth!! That 
was the time you were inspired. It was not until six weeks ago 
that I succeeded in getting a little table for each bedside—a poor 
enough affair to be sure, of frail wood casually put together; but 
impossible to get anything to cover them. I used the blue wrappers 
of my cotton but that was neither pretty nor successful. Every 
day I bedevilled the officier gestionnaire until at last he said 
he’d give me the oil-cloth if I’d arrange to get it tacked on—he 
never dreamed that was possible, for he knew I was taxed to the 
utmost and the personnel is so limited. I said Yes, of course— 
then he had to give it to me, and the next day between twelve and 
two I covered them all myself—profiting by my experience with 
canvases. The Médecin-Chef was quite dazzled, and the very day 
arrived a new Inspecteur Général who is fastidious about night 
table! 
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Pavilion V was beyond criticism, but the oil-cloth is not 
famous and it will be great to change to yours. When this gives 
out I'll never get any more. 

You ask what is most needed. For the moment, bandages, 
wider ones and flannel ones and medium ones; not any gauze, 
because that is too esthetic and not resistent enough for our work; 
but they should not be clumsy either—7 to 10 meters long. We 
are washing and rewashing our bandages even now, and since 
they are not over-well washed I’m greatly tried. There is a 
certain pride in having a faultless-looking dressing that every 
nurse must feel. 

Before I close to-day I must tell you that I have one Tuffier 
case, and that I have demonstrated quite satisfactorily to myself 
the truth of his method if doctors and nurses are faithful. This 
is a success because there is a new and conscientious surgeon and 
I can trust the night attendants to do their work when I am 
not there. 

January 21, 1916. 
My No. 19 has long since left with his leg for a sunnier clime. 


January 30, 1916. 

A picture of “L’Arbre de Noel,” Dec., 1915, with group 
of soldiers, orderlies, and “Mademoiselle Miss.” 

It was the day after, and a storm of enthusiasm had stripped 
our little tree almost bare. Imagine it laden and lighted. Those 
are flags below. On the left a number of petits blessés that came 
in to have their pictures taken. Beside me is my good Pepére— 
alias Karbiche. 

Deux vues générales. 

You can see there were roses that day; the palm, a hardy 
pheenix, was given me by one of my rich blessés, a constant joy, 
and I never forget to water it! No. 22 sitting in full light with a 
frame before him was a man of energy. Despite a ghastly heel 
which will lay him up for the rest of the war, he would have his 
clothes and was always “doing things.” Here you see him occu- 
pied in weaving a silk tapis—design and frame invented by him- 
self. Grandpére at the extreme end. 
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Tue Srory or “Croya” 


They brought him half unconscious with seven suppurating 
wounds. It was late, the médecin-de-garde was lazy and I did 
the first examination and dressing unassisted. The next day they 
overhauled him at the Salle d’Operation, decided he was fichu 
(done for) and handed him over to me with instructions to “le 
laisser tranquille.” It is one of the few pansements I have had 
that really frightened me; for it was so long, and every day for a 
week or more I extracted bits of cloth and éclats (splinters) some- 
times at a terrifying depth; besides my patient was savage and 
sullen, all that is ominous in the Arab nature coming out. Gradu- 
ally, however, the suppuration ceased, the fever fell (we gave him 
uretropin), and suddenly one day Croya smiled! It was so 
utterly surprising and transforming that we all of us rubbed our 
eyes. From the first I had tried to win his confidence with little 
gifts and caresses, but I was always repulsed with a kind of grave 
scorn, not a little distressing and disconcerting when we all 
thought he was dying. The day after he smiled he said, “Merci, 
Maman,” when I gave him an orange, and when No. 15 asked 
why he called me that he explained, in his weird French, that I 
was just like a Maman. After that it was all simple enough. 
Maman and Croya were perfectly devoted to each other; when 
Croya got better he used to help to do his own pansement by 
squeezing the rubber tube when the lavage flowed too fast; some- 
times he’d tease me by stopping it altogether; and when Maman 
had a minute she’d go and sit beside Croya and he’d lay his cheek 
against her arm and teach her Arab words. As he grew better 
he was crazy to “jouer de la musique,” so when Karbiche went to 
Paris on permission he brought back a flute; then Croya would 
half sit up in bed with his shaved head tipped against his feuille 
de temperature, and play soft, strange, wild melodies that had all 
the mysteries of the Algerian plains in them. Every night the 
last thing I did was to give my child a good-night caress, and slip 
some edible jest into his hand—a cold orange or a sticky bonbon, 
or cracker crumbs that got lost in the bed unless I lit my electric 
lamp to find them; and we’d stifle our amusement so as not to 
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wake the others. I explained to the Médecin-Chef that I had 
tamed my Arab and pulled him through and I wanted to keep 
him till he was well enough to go back to Constantine. He said | 
might, and then that heartless General B. came and sent away 
everybody, nearly, and Croya had to go. His despair was poig- 
nantly touching. Orientals do not weep, but he wouldn’t eat, he 
developed a temperature, all the light left those wide brown eyes, 
and he kept repeating all day, “Je n’y va pas—Je n’y va pas.” You 
see him in the picture, just a few minutes before starting, with the 
ticket pinned to his cap on which I had written careful instruc- 
tions to treat him attentively. I had asked him how much money 
he had: he answered “riche beaucoup.” That was all the satis- 
faction I had till I found his pitiful little purse with just five 
sous inside. I put ten francs with the rest, midst incoherent pro- 
testations from Croya: and may Heaven forgive me if I was ex- 
travagant, but I couldn’t let my child go out into the wide world 
like that. I tucked him in his blankets in the auto and the last 
I heard was “Au revoir, Maman,” in tones I can never forget. He 
reached Toulouse a week ago and every day since I’ve had a card 
written by some comrade and signed “L’enfant qui n’oublie pas sa 
maman.” One, illustrated, had a rather too passionate couplet. 
The next day I got one representing a child who says to its mother, 
“Petite Maman comme je t'aime,” and Croya overwhelmed me 
with excuses. It was a comrade who played a joke “parce que je 
ne savais pas lire. Excusez-moi, Maman.” Think of the fineness 
of that! 

Perhaps Croya is the only son I shall ever have, but I thank 
Heaven for giving me the blessing of saving and loving this poor 
wild child of the desert. 

February 1, 1916. 

I foresee miserable conditions when the spring attack begins. 
There will be inevitably at times a lack of everything. If you 
but knew the moral support I derive from the thought of those 
boxes that are already on the road! As I told you, I simply 
couldn’t go on doing with nothing as before in a place and season 
when conditions generally warranted otherwise, and the most 
exasperating part of it is that the people here don’t seem to under- 


¢ 
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stand the lacks. “It is the war,” and that covers all irregularities, 
faults of management, and all the rest of it. Not the first time 
that misplaced philosophy has caused dire results. But this does 
not prevent me from always loving and appreciating more the 
French people—their spirit, their sweetness, their dignity, which, 
though not of the Anglo-Saxon variety, is none the less determined. 

And since we’re on the psychological side, and as you asked 
it, I have had one revelation since I have been here of the nobility 
of the priesthood. It was the aumonier we had at the time of the 
September attack and he stayed with us until November, when he 
applied to be sent to the trenches. At that time there were deaths 
repeatedly, night and day, but no surgeon or nurse in the 
Ambulance worked like M. le Curé. He knew every blessé in the 
Ambulance; he went constantly from bed to bed with a kindly 
word for each, so that his presence in the salle, instead of bringing 
an ominous savor of extreme unction, was always a bright event for 
nurses and patients alike. His experience was so wide that he 
knew better than anyone when the end was approaching, and one 
never had to summon him—he was always there. Night after 
night he never went to bed, and when the drive was at its height 
for over a week he was never off duty, snatching a few minutes’ 
sleep on the floor beside some patient. I used to give him often 
sandwiches and little cakes for his night-watches, and he received 
them humbly and gratefully, reminding me of St. Francis. He 
has probably been killed by an obus or overwork by this time, and 
has merited a “large place” in Paradise. Since his departure, 
with the exception of the silver-haired Curé of Vitry who saved 
the town at the moment of invasion, and who occasionally pays 
as a fleeting patriarchal visit, a priest rarely darkens our doors. 


February 5, 1916. 

If by striking while the iron is hot I could only forge you an 
adequate image of the surprise and wonder and delight that 
possessed me when I opened my long-awaited Christmas box an 
hour ago! The vaguemestre had it carried into my salle d’isolement 
(fortunately empty pro tem.), and so I could gloat alone and un- 
disturbed while my children were digesting their breakfast. What 
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a fairy-box and how delightfully packed!—so well, in fact, that 
it made me think of poor Gracieuse in the forest when he tried 
to put back the contents of the magic coffer! The bell rang in the 
midst of my investigations: of course it would have been a heinous 
crime to leave any package lying about, and I had all the difficulty 
in the world to get them back where they came from. Such 
riches! ... 

How did you know the slippers I bought at the Galerns 
Lafayette were a constant thorn in my flesh? They are ugly and 
don’t keep me a bit warm. Yours are simply royal, and when 
I put my toes into them at night I shall forget the chilblains that 
are annoying enough from time to time, and imagine I have a fire 
and a carpet and all the other superfluities that you civilians 
indulge in. I didn’t have any gloves, or at least any that counted, 
for my white woolen ones are soiled and holey, and it is difficult 
to find any more. Now, instead of hiding my hands in the pockets 
of my cape, I shall wear them outside to show the gauntlets! 
What a pity French deceptions about propriety forbid my accept- 
ing the invitation of the captain of the St. John’s Ambulance 
(stationed here temporarily) to motor to Rheims! They would 
add such distinction to the expedition! Apropos, what do you 
think of that? He’s a charming captain and his cars have brought 
us many wounded. I nursed one of his chauffeurs who had a 
sharp attack, and out of gratitude, I suppose, he asked me to come 
to tea in the chateau where they are lodged. I explained to him 
that we weren’t in either of our countries, and that it would never 
do in the world. Moreover, I never had the time to go anywhere. 
Later, however—it was during those days when I had almost 
nothing to do except clean shelves and get ready “to receive’”—he 
asked me to go motoring toward the front through the devastated 
district. That appealed powerfully—not surprising, is it, when 
you think I haven’t had two hours off duty since the 24th of last 
September? I asked the Médecin-Chef if I might go. He was 
evidently very sorry to refuse me, but he explained that there had 
been so many “histotres” connected with officers and nurses that 
it would never do for the honor of the army, ete., ete. Ye gods 
and little fishes—what it is not to be Anglo-Saxon! 
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But peppermints and biscuits and marshmallows are more 
interesting. “The first have been gleefully sampled, and we shall 
have a marshmallow roast this evening for the children. .. . 

The handkerchief case is a superlative bit of daintiness. My 
blessés scented its vague delicious perfume when I was unpacking, 
and were very curious. So I gave each one a sniff and a glimpse, 
and they decided they had never seen anything so pretty, and that 
I ought to wear that perfume all the time. The electric lamp is 
the last thing in practical luxury. When one thinks of “the lady 
with the lamp,” however, one is almost ashamed to have such an 
elegant indulgence. 

You see it has been an important day, and America has 
decidedly scored. Such wonderful things couldn’t come from 
anywhere else. 

February 6, 1916. 

The enclosed notes have just been handed me both written 
by Karbiche, who, being the only one of the two who can write, 
did the honors for Grandpére. (Orderlies.) You may not be 
able to read them— it is almost too much for me—but the fact is 
they were both terribly excited over their socks. I believe I told 
you both the poor fellows have their wives in the invaded district. 
Karbiche has, if it is alive, a little child whom he has never seen. 
If they are difficult to manage sometimes, and call for all the tact 
[ can muster, it is not surprising, and I am really much attached 
to them. Karbiche is not immaculate, and I am trying to change 
his point of view on this head. I'll admit it’s a bit difficult, seeing 
that the only waistcoat he has he took off a dead man at the 
beginning of the campaign. I am going out to buy him one to-day. 
One would like to do things like that all the time, but everything 
is cruelly expensive here, and the actual professional needs are so 
many that one doesn’t allow oneself too many indulgences on 
the side. ... 

Yesterday I sent you “Paris Qui Chante” which contains a 
song and picture of Botrel, the Bard of Brittany, who has done 
such heroic work singing in hospitals and trenches. He is the 
author of the popular “Rosalie’—patriotic song. To-day as I 
was looking over the paper with a patient (imagine having time 
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for that!), I came across this article. So our gallant Botrel is 
wounded! What a century ago it seems since I used to meet him 
in the cheery little streets of Pont with his velvet hat set jauntily 
atilt on his handsome head, whistling one of his airs, and smiling 
at all those witching young Pontaises whom he made to swear, 
every year at Pardon time, never to abandon their costume! An 
utterly romantic figure, but without the least touch of the poseur, 
How adorably he sang duets with his wife that day in a sunny 
glade of the Bois d’Amour; and the night of the Féte everybody 
in the village came down to hear their poet sing. He sang, and 
paced up and down the deck of an old barge stranded there on the 
flats and known as M. Botrel’s Atelier, where he often worked 
and talked when he came down from his cottage on the hill; and 
now one would catch his stalwart figure in silhouette against the 
warm, round moon, and now a stray firework from across the 
stream would light it up weirdly, and ever the splendid notes 
rose and fell as if some inspired corsair were encouraging his 
crew. ... 

Ah me! what a long loop in space I’ve taken and how far 
from the present. But no Botrel or anybody else could be so 
impressive as my No. 18, who sang to me a patriotic verse last 
night, beating time with his poor thin hand. It is he who was 
once the “skeleton,” and whom everybody gave up; but food and 
massage and constant vigilance have done their work, and he’s 
saved for his wife and children. 

February, 1916, 
Ambulance 1/2, 
Secteur 63. 

Perhaps you don’t believe it, but I write and write as if my 
life depended on it, and if the censor or the sea swallows my 
letters I really can’t help it. I’ve acknowledged everything up 
to date so far as I know, except the lamp and the handkerchief-case, 
to their respective donors, and I’ll try to slip a few lines in this 
unless the unforeseen happens—it usually does these days. After 
a frozen silence the cannon booms and booms, the munition trains 
are redoubled along our lines, all autos available have been ordered 
to the front, they’ve telegraphed for “lits d’urgence,” and it appears 
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that the Boches are trying desperately to take Tahure. My cottons 
and compresses are all prepared, so if I’m inundated I’ll have 
material to work with. . . . (Ten minutes later.) Excuse me 
for stopping, but a stream of “galons” has just passed through the 
salle to take cultures from all our throats, beginning with the 
infirmiére, A quite unexpected, undesired and unexplained diver- 
sion which obliged us to chant Ah in many keys. Probably there’s 
a case of diphtheria somewhere—happily shorn now of its terrors 
—or perhaps the profession got tired and wanted to do something. 
Certainly unless the victims of the early attacks are shipped 
straight into the interior, which is possible, with a view to reserving 
the Ambulances de l’avant for the big shock later, we shall have 
all we can do in a few days. That is, if the Ambulance is still 
here. We never know from one hour to thé next what we are 
going to do. All of which may be interesting enough, but it leaves 
me with an embarrassment as regards my cases. No less than six 
have been signalés from Paris, and until we have an idea approxi- 
mately definite (if such a thing be possible in war-time) I don’t 
want to bring them here. Those cases may contain material which 
I want to control personally ; if I brought them here, and we pulled 
up stakes, it would be a terrific nuisance and expense to transport 
them elsewhere; and I couldn’t make the Ambulance responsible 
by making a wholesale gift even if I wanted to, for the supplies 
are all inventoried and loaded on wagons (we are not automobil- 
ized) according to weight, and not one pound is supposed to be 
added or subtracted on the march. By the way, I think I didn’t 
tell you, but this is one of the original ambulances that made the 
retreat all the way from Belgium. It is thrillingly awful to hear 
B. tell about the highways crowded with starving, dying women 
and children, the days when, after walking 70 kil., he spent 
the entire night dressing the wounded, and the two whole months 
when they knew absolutely nothing of what was going on, or 
why those terrible forced marches, except through one stray journal 
that said “Les Frangais reculent.” O, we don’t admire the French 
half enough ! , 

Just now, as I told you, I have only six grands blessés: the 
rest on the wounded side are other troubles, and on the other side 
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that odious specialty that has nothing to do in kind with the war, 
and nothing whatever with an infirmiére. But the poor things 
have to be cared for by somebody, and since this is the one surgical 
ward left, the others being now converted into medical—grip, 
bronchitis, rheumatism, etc.—these, being semi-surgical, are given 
to me. There are not many nurses who wouldn’t raise serious 
objections, as the entire spirit of the thing is different, and I don’t 
understand anything about it. But having entered this business 
for better or for worse, and being an enlisted soldier, I simply do 
as I’m told without asking questions. 

Later. I’ve just read this over and it looks as if I were unable 
to hold to my subject—American gifts and American givers. 
Please encourage both to the utmost, and don’t be discouraged 
because, pro tem., I’m indefinite. It is a magnificent work, and 
you'll see later better than now how it tells. Do you suppose, later, 
that some more of those magnificent gloves could be forthcoming ? 
—sizes seven and a half and eight. The syringes are wonderful, 
but the thing always needed, any time, anywhere, is thermometers. 
Those you sent are a little small, perhaps, since we don’t take tem- 
peratures by the mouth, and it’s a shame that three were broken. 

But nothing American has been such a success as the marsh- 
mallows! (Peppermints and triscuits next.) I toast them one 
at a time on a fork, and you should see my nestlings open their 
mouths! The box isn’t empty yet. We’ll have another orgy this 
afternoon, when the dressings are finished, and that will console 
us for the weather. Great Guns, how it pours! A perfect equinox. 
This morning there were puddles all over and they’re busy stopping 
the roof. The salle, however, is very cheerful, and now we have 
lots of plants—the palm, a cineraria, a mimosa, and a cluster of 
yellow jonquils. I took a walk Sunday, my second since Septem- 
ber, and found a plant in tight bud by a stream. I uprooted it 
with a little earth, and planted it in a glass jar. Now the buds 
are all out—a golden joy. 


, ' Suis! 
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PERSONALISM AND PROPERTY 


Tne past twenty-five years have witnessed an astounding 
thing: the universities have become more Christian than the 
churches. Personalism, as an expression of philosophy, has waxed 
to giant strength; personalism, as an experience of faith, has 
attenuated almost to a shadow. A boy at the university to-day— 
if he be given his unquestioned right to take his courses under 
qualified men—is not likely, as his father was, to be spilled upon 
the shallows of intellectual doubt. He learns, crudely perhaps and 
yet sincerely, to think of “the world-ground as personal.” That, 
of course, is “philosophic stuff” and proper enough for a collegian ! 
He may be actively religious, though more frequently he is not; but 
he recognizes the validity of religion, and that with a quickened 
intelligence. “It-is based’”—he says it with college urbanity— 
“on good philosophy.” And then he leaves college, and the jar 
comes; and the jarring of a clear-eyed college boy is a tragedy in 
any generation. He discovers that “the world-ground as personal” 
must remain a college memory, for, in the churches, the people do 
not talk, and not often the minister, of that personal and thrilling 
Presence where adoring worship brings what Phillips Brooks 
called “the passionate pursuit of perfectness.” The stress of 
philosophy may be personalism, but personalism is not the 
emphasis of religion. Nor will it suffice at all that the social 
message of the churches is emphasized with strength. Social 
regeneration is the heart of the gospel of the kingdom, and its 
new emphasis indicates an enlarged conception of the teaching of 
Jesus. But social regeneration is stifled and estopped because 
God himself is not real in the thought and experience of the people. 
It is not suggested that “the former days were better than these” ; 
indeed one is prepared utterly to discredit such a suggestion ; 
nevertheless, few wili question this: Personal Christian experience 
has faded into a dim religious background; it is no longer an 
insistent and compelling emphasis. 

To some it may seem an abrupt if not a startling transition 
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when it is affirmed with deep conviction that this fading of the 
God-consciousness is a plain matter of property. But let us keep 
our thinking clear. What is property? Is it some actual and 
material substance of known or estimated value—such as gold, 
silver, coal, corn, horses, land, money? Or is it some bond or 
security that represents them? It may be any of these, but 
always on one condition. Gold has veined the western ridges of 
Pike’s Peak since the earth’s crust hardened into form. Was it 
‘property? Not until the year 1890, when prospectors “located” 
it. Wild horses, fleeter than the steeds of Solomon, still drink the 
air of the Numidian desert; are they property? Not yet. The 
buried treasure of Captain Kidd still lures adventurous youth; 
is it property? It might be—if they found it! For property is 
value related to personality. It signifies the presence or power of 
a moral and intelligent being, capable of exercising dominion. 
Apart from personality property cannot exist. To the Christian 
mind personal dominion inevitably postulates God, to whom is all 
power and dominion forever. Property, therefore, is the nerve- 
center of our life upon the earth. And so it ought to be, for prop- 
erty opens directly into the Presence room of the Most High. 
The primal law of the sacrifice shows this completely, and the 
nature of property, value related to personality, is the sufficient 
reason. The constitution of things does not change. Property 
to-day, as in ancient days, is the easiest and surest doorway into 
vital personalism. When, therefore, an entire generation sets 
itself to the accumulation of property, and men behold actual 
property values leap to an appraisement that baffles their own 
imagination, the religious reflex must be profound. Property 
becomes at once the prime religious factor in our generation. Nor 
is it a theme to be treated sagely under “Special Advices,” as imply- 
ing a basis of conduct or a program of efficiency. Property is the 
blood-red topic of the preacher and the prophet; it brings him at 
one breath to the foundation of Christianity itself, the personality 
of God. 

There need be no confusion of terms, therefore let the philo- 
sophie background of persondlism be defined with clearness. This 
from William V. Kelley is almost complete: “By personality we 
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mean intelligence, feeling, moral perception, and will, gathered 
up into a center of self-conscious, self-contemplative, and self- 
determining being—a being who can say ‘I,’ and who is both a 
subject who knows others and an object knowable by others.” 
This from Francis J. McConnell adds the other necessary word: 
“The value set on the personal in human life comes largely from 
conceiving in personal terms the God who is set before us as the 
Father in heaven by the personal revelation in Jesus.” There 
would seem no need to add this further illumination from Borden 
P. Bowne, except that in every discussion of personalism that 
master is entitled to the final word: “Personality is not to be con- 
founded with corporeality, or with form of any sort... . By 
personality we mean only self-knowledge and self-control. Where 
these are present we have personal being; where they are absent 
the being is impersonal.” With this background in constant 
memory three things ought now to be written down; they are 
pivotal to the life of our generation if not of our very Christianity : 

1. Personalism and paganism are separated by an impassable 
gulf. They are not antagonistic to each other. They simply are 
not related. The pagan mind should not be censured for refusing 
to aceept Christian teaching, for it is actual foolishness to him. 
The whole task of the missionary is to lay new foundations and 
reestablish the minds of the people. If the writer again should be 
privileged to preach to pagan men he again would approach them 
as was his wont—after he had learned the secret—during ten 
crowded years in India. He would preach as other missionaries 
preach when they, too, have discovered how. He would choose 
such a text as “Emmanuel, God with us,” and there are many such. 
Nor would he spend any time at all to show that God is with us; 
for nearness of the divine, that is, of the supernatural, is a constant 
pagan belief. It has been always so. But he would use the minutes 
of his sermon and all the years of his service to make real and 
vital one great transforming word: God with us. Immanence is 
a familiar human conception throughout the pagan world although 
God himself is not in all their thoughts. 

Then paganism is partly true? Pure paganism is altogether 
true, and that is the terror of it; for paganism is unrelated truth. 
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Paganism never can lead into all the truth; it does not eventuate. 
Pure paganism (one would as readily name it pure humanism) 
recognizes the immanence of “divinity.” But what of that? One 
could as intelligently say that scientific chemistry recognizes the 
diffusion of “vapor,” but this explains nothing. Vapor is simply 
a state or condition of matter; it discloses nothing concerning the 
nature of matter. Vapor of what: of water, sulphur, magnesium? 
Here is where chemistry enters its real field of investigation. So, 
also, to recognize the immanence of “divinity” affirms nothing. 
Immanence is but a mode or expression of being; concerning the 
nature of being it has nothing whatever to say. Immanence of 
What? of Whom? Here we turn to rational philosophy and press 
the question home. How do men reply? The answer of paganism 
is multiform. To the Greek Platonist absolute being is identified 
with universal reason, hence reason becomes the divine immanence. 
To the Greek and Roman Stoic natural law is the all-pervading 
soul of the universe, so law becomes divinely immanent to every 
man. To the Zoroastrian creative energy is eternal, to the Hindu, 
more subtle than they all, one essence is the ultimate reality, 
hence these in turn become the divine immanence to millions of 
intelligent minds. Yet these, and all other expressions of the pagan 
mind, agree together in this: there is no breath in them at all, no 
person. The pagan mind is marooned upon the fearful gulf of 
impersonalism, and no bridge can reach from thence. Pagan 
thought must personify, and presently deify, the forces and func- 
tions of nature. This is inevitable. How Prometheus brought fire 
from heaven, and how Hanuman builded a bridge of rocks, torn 
from the distant Himalayas, that he might rescue the imprisoned 
Sita, these and a thousand other stories are the pitiful attempts 
of pagan people to bridge the impassable gulf into personalism. It 
is like bridging the Pacific with matches—the very pity of it for- 
bids contempt. 

The simple fact is this: Personal things are personally dis- 
cerned, and that is the whole of it. A preacher stands before his 
congregation to declare the truth. But he does more than this. 
He pours himself into his message, and through his message into 
the minds and hearts of his hearers. Personality is here, and in a 
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real and vital sense personality is poured forth. Like answers like, 
and personality as a brooding presence saturates the moral atmos- 
phere. But another impalpable presence is here which silently, 
persistently, pervades the place. It is the immanence of gravita- 
tion, and it swathes the entire assembly as with a garment. Here 
is immanence as actual as the immanence of personality itself, and 
apparently more constantly pervasive. Both are absolutely real, 
identical terms might be employed in declaring that reality, yet 
no legerdemain of words could ever link these two together. They 
simply are not related. Who can explain the difference between 
personality and gravitation? He who can do this can explain the 
difference between Christianity and paganism. Between these 
two an impassable gulf is fixed. The pagan mind is not opposed 
to Christian personalism ; it simply cannot comprehend. Personal 
things are personally discerned. 

2. But what has all this to do with property? Much, every 
way. Property is the surest and simplest doorway into Christian 
personalism, property is the most compelling human appeal to 
which the average man will listen, property is the nerve-center of 
our life upon the earth—and yet property through all the Chris- 
tian centuries has been absolutely shadowed by the impersonalism 
of pagan philosophy. For, consider: property means the presence 
of power of personality, and to the pagan mind there is no person, 
that is, no moral and intelligent being capable of exercising 
* dominion, except himself, and other persons like himself. The 
conception of divine ownership is a clear absurdity which the 
intelligent pagan mind cannot even imagine. Can natural law 
own anything? Can divine essence exercise dominion? One 
might as well think that the flying clouds over Pike’s Peak could 
“own” the ore of Cripple Creek! A fog-bank might possibly hold 
within itself vast cosmic energy, but it could not conceivably “own” 
the gold of the mountains or say, “The cattle upon a thousand hills 
are mine.” If there is to be divine ownership there must be divine 
personality, and in all the world paganism and personalism have 
been separated as wide as thought. In all the world, therefore, 
except in Israel (mark well this one exception), human laws of 
property have been based on necessary pagan-conceptions of human 
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ownership. Our own commonly received notions of property, 
how did they come down to us¢ From well-ordered Christian 
teaching? Not at all. The source of our common property con- 
ceptions, either directly or remotely, is the old Roman jurispru- 
dence, which, after the decline of the Roman Empire, gradually 
overspread the whole of Europe and came to be the basis of com- 
mon and statute law, both in Europe and America. But Roman 
jurisprudence was not founded upon the Christian conception 
of a sovereign and personal God; it was founded upon the Greek- 
Roman conception of Stoicism—of a necessary and impersonal 
law, that is, in legal phrase, “the law of nature.” 

Let there be no confusion at this point. Of course, men are 
to possess property. God himself has given us the earth “for a 
possession.” Many of our laws of possession are just and right. 
But possession is not ownership. “When, therefore, our common 
jurisprudence argues that uninterrupted and unchallenged posses- 
sion culminates in absolute ownership, the appeal is to pagan and 
not to Christian ethics.” Possession, or tenure, rightfully belongs 
to a man, but ownership, that is, dominion, inheres in God alone. 
This is Christian teaching. This should have become the basis of 
Christian law when Christianity supplanted Roman paganism. 
But pagan conceptions persisted, and that in the face of Christian 
protest. The Roman law of property passed bodily into Christian 
civilization, and the Stoic doctrine of personal human ownership 
has influenced all of us profoundly. The average Christian man, 
to this day, considers that he owns what he is permitted only to 
possess. He says, “The earth is the Lord’s,” as Stoic Aurelius 
might have said it—meaning “I must make worthy use of material 
resources”—but, as for rendering personal acknowledgment that 
he is occupying and using the property of another, the average 
Christian man simply does not consider it. Can it be doubted 
that this disinclination to recognize the simple law of property 
acknowledgment, in relation to God, grows out of impersonal 
conceptions of God himself? A Christian vocabulary befogs our 
thinking, while paganism itself creeps back like an atmosphere. 

The result is inevitable: The Christian law of stewardship 
has no place in the program of most Christian men. Nor can it 
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have until they recognize, as Bishop McConnell has said, “in per- 
sonal terms the God who is set before us as the Father in heaven 
by the personal revelation in Jesus.” Whoever imagines that 
spiritual regeneration creates at one breath Christian standards 
of property never has looked upon the moral chaos of the pagan 
world. In Israel the tithe of God, set apart and “holy,” was 
the open acknowledgment that Jahveh held -primary title to all 
material value. Whatever national narrowness attached to the 
later Jahveh doctrine, the God of Israel was not a personification ; 
he was a person. During all his ministry Jesus never once accused 
his nation of that subtle beginning of all paganism—impersonal 
conceptions of deity. Jahveh was a living Lord. To the Jew 
divine personality was basal to popular and legal conceptions of 
property, and property is the one compelling argument which 
men do not forget. For this reason it is easy to understand why 
the Jerusalem Christians intuitively recognized stewardship as a 
primary Christian obligation. They were heirs to the funda- 
mental truth of Jahveh’s property dominion. The Holy Spirit 
quickened into living experience a familiar law. Therefore “not 
one said that aught of the things which he possessed was his own.” 
Not so the Gentile Christians. Theirs was the same victorious 
gospel, and upon them the Holy Spirit was poured forth with 
special gifts. Nevertheless they were but babes in Christ. Their 
moral fiber was flabby, steeped in the property conceptions of 
pagan impersonalism. How could they suddenly forget it all, and 
reconstruct inbred notions of ownership? The simple fact is that 
stewardship never reached the thinking of the Gentile churches. 
They were partakers of the material prosperity of great com- 
mercial cities, and they were sincerely Christian, but they were 
straitened in their own affection; it was difficult to be enlarged. 
It is a very bitterness to behold Paul’s anguish as he pleads, 
cajoles, argues, for some token of bounty in behalf of the stricken 
mother church. As for Paul himself, he worked with his own 
hands lest any should count him burdensome. Nor are the Gentile 
Christians, whom Paul dug out of heathenism, entitled to just 
censure that they could not understand their privilege of steward- 
ship. The pagan mind knows nothing but personal property 
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dominion, and stewardship cannot build on this foundation, 
Whether in the first century or the twentieth, stewardship will 
remain a closed book so long as Christian men remain caught in 
a pagan conception of ownership. 

3. A final word is quickly written. During the past twenty- 
five years property has become a problem of such amazing import 
that its pagan interpretation has swelled into a towering menace, 
Through all the centuries property has been the peculiar pest of 
an elected few. The pagan shadow of it has blighted spiritual 
life, but this shadow has not touched the masses; the people have 
been poor. They have toiled in obscurity and the rigors of poverty 
have been softened by the gentle hand of religion. Nevertheless 
the poor have remained uninstructed, with this result: as men 
have emerged from poverty into competency property has numbed 
them with its pagan shadow. Personal ownership, as always, 
has obscured the dominion of God and the deceitfulness of riches 
has ensnared them. But, though acute poverty is accentuated, 
widespread poverty is slowly passing away. In 1846 the Corn 
Laws were repealed in England. In 1848 gold was discovered 
in California, and in that same pivotal year every enlightened 
government of Europe opened a new door of opportunity to the 
common people. From then until the present hour the area of 
material wealth has widened beyond the dream of other genera- 
tions. Of the European nations no word can now be written ; the 
cataclysm of war makes valueless any possible survey. But of 
the American people one may write with confidence. Since the 
year 1890 property increase among the people has shattered every 
known record. The figures can only startle and amaze, there is 
no way to measure their vast significance. From 1890 to 1900 
the increase of national wealth revealed a giant bending to be 
girded. During the first five years of the present century the 
national wealth increased at the rate of thirteen millions of dollars 
per day; during the last ten years the increase has been at the rate 
of twenty-two millions of dollars per day. The Bureau of the 
Census estimates the present wealth of the American people at 
one hundred and eighty-seven billion dollars; a gain of eighty 
billions, or seventy-five per cent in the last ten years. The Gov- 
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ernment Bureau at Washington declares that “during this short 
period the United States has added to its resources a sum within 
five billions as large as the total wealth of Great Britain, an amount 
equal to the wealth of Germany, thirty billions more than the 
wealth of France, twice the wealth of Russia, more than three 
times the wealth of Austria-Hungary, four times the wealth of 
Italy”’—added within ten years! It is staggering, bewildering. 

Tennyson’s “Northern Farmer” amused with its quaint con- 
ceit a self-satisfied generation : 


“Dosn’t thou ’ear my ‘erse’s legs, as they canters awafiy? 
Proputty, proputty, proputty—that’s what I ‘ears ’em safy!” 


But American farmers would count a short-legged cob slow travel- 
ing. The bard who gets the ear of this generation must click 
“proputty, proputty” with the shift-gear of an automobile. “Pro- 
putty, proputty”—the swift staccato beat of it has drilled into the 
life of the nation; many songs the people sing, and love to sing, 
but the beat does not change—“proputty, proputty!” To name 
this a crude and barren measure is fine blundering. Not so hath 
God declared it. “Replenish the earth and subdue it” is the divine 
program for the sons of men. “Property” shall name God, and 
“Stewardship” shall name the uttermost of human brotherhood. 
Nevertheless the issue is tight drawn. A bloodless or a stupid 
generation would not feel the strain of it, and piety might still 
remain the heritage of poverty. But the American people have 
pronounced the banishment of poverty. The social emphasis of 
Christianity demands material enlargement for every man. It 
is his human right. Meantime the pagan base, on which property 
has ever builded, is ready for the rearing of the coming social 
structure. Shall social amelioration become the last exalted temple 
of pagan impersonalism? The thinking at the universities is 
emerging into evangelical truth, but the people, and not the pro- 
fessors, shall decide the age-long issue. 

It is manifest folly to impede the inevitable and, we dare 
believe, the God-ordained movement of wealth into the hands of 
the American people. Rich our people are, and richer they are to 
be. Therefore the pagan interpretation of property must be thrust 
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absolutely from us and the ancient protest of Christianity be made 
at last effective. Shall it be so? This much is true: stewardship 
is emerging slowly from the background of good-natured benevo- 
lence to become the central drive of Christian ethics. Property, 
both small and great, must be spiritually enthroned, or pagan 
impersonalism will as profoundly change the character of modern 
Christianity in the West as Persian dualism affected the character 
of medixval Christianity in the East. The name of Christ shall 
stitl be named, then most when human rights are urged with harsh 
vociferation; but prayer that waits and love that worships shall 
be remembered as waters that have passed away. The patient God 
shall not fail nor be discouraged, but his salvation must tarry until 
some other generation, better taught than our own, shall intelli- 
gently recognize the ancient word, “The earth is the Lord’s.” For 
property is “propria.” It is the first ethical expression of per- 
sonality. It will remain the first acknowledgment of God’s 
personal dominion so long as men shall live upon the earth. 
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LORENZO DOW! 


Tus is the record of a remarkable and eccentric individual 
who devoted himself to a life of singular labor and self-denial. In 
any consideration of the South one could not avoid giving at least 
passing notice to Lorenzo Dow as the foremost itinerant preacher 
of his time, as the first Protestant who expounded the gospel in 
Alabama and Mississippi, and as a reformer who at the very 
moment when cotton was beginning to be supreme presumed to 
tell the South that slavery was wrong. He arrests attention—this 
gaunt, impassioned preacher. With his long hair, his flowing 
beard, his harsh voice, and his wild gesticulation, he was so rude 
and unkempt as to startle all conservative hearers. Said one of 
his opponents: “His manners [are] clownish in the extreme; his 
habit and appearance more filthy than a savage Indian; his public 
discourses a mere rhapsody, the substance often an insult upon 
the gospel.” Said another as to his. preaching in Richmond: 
“Mr. Dow’s clownish manners, his heterodox and schismatic pro- 
ceedings, and his reflections against the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in a late production of his on church government, are 
impositions on common sense, and furnish the principal reasons 
why he will be discountenanced by the Methodists.” But he was 
made in the mold of heroes. In his lifetime he traveled not less 
than two hundred thousand miles, preaching to more people than 
any other man of his time. He went from New England to the 
extremities of the Union in the West not less than fifteen times. 
Several times he went to Canada, once to the West Indies, and 
three times to England, everywhere drawing great crowds about 
him. Friend of the oppressed, he knew no path but that of 


1 Very little has been written about Lorenzo Dow. There is an article by Emily 8. Gilman 
in the New England Magazine, Vol. 20, p. 411 (June, 1899), and also one by J. H. Kennedy in 
the Magazine of Western History, Vol. 7, p. 162. The present paper is based mainly upon the 
following works; (1) Biography and Miscellany, published by Lorenzo Dow. Norwich, Conn., 
1834; (2) History of Cosmopolite; or The Four Volumes of Lorenzo Dow's Journal concentrated 
in one, containing his Experience and Travels. Wheeling, 1848; (3) The Dealings of God, Man, 
and the Devil; as exemplified in the Life, Experience and Travels of Lorenzo Dow. 2 vols. in 
one. With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. John Dowling, D.D., of New York. Cincinnati, 
1858. 
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duty. Evangel to the pioneer, he again and again left the haunts 
of. men to seek the western wilderness. Conversant with the 
Scriptures, intolerant of wrong, witty and brilliant, he assembled 
his hearers by the thousands. What can account for so unusual a 
character? What were the motives that prompted this man to s0 
extraordinary and laborious a life? 

Lorenzo Dow was born October 16, 1777, in Coventry, Tol- 
land County, Conn. While not yet four years old, he tells us, 
one day while at play he “suddenly fell into a muse about God 
and those places called heaven and hell.” Once he killed a bird 
and was horrified for days at the act. Later he won a lottery prize 
of nine shillings and suffered great remorse. An illness at the 
age of twelve gave him the shortness of breath from which he 
suffered more and more throughout his life. About this time he 
dreamed that the prophet Nathan came to him and told him that 
he would live only until he was two-and-twenty. When thirteen 
he had another dream, this time of an old man, John Wesley, who 
showed to him the beauties of heaven and held out the promise 
that he would win if he was faithful to the end. A few years 
afterwards came to the town Hope Hull, preaching, “This is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners” ; and Lorenzo said, “I thought 
he told me all that ever I did.” The next day the future evangelist 
was converted. But he was to be no ordinary Christian, this 
Lorenzo Dow. Not satisfied with his early baptism he had the 
ceremony repeated, and with twelve others formed a society for 
mutual watch and helpfulness. At the age of eighteen he had 
still another dream, this time seeing “all mankind in the air 
suspended by a brittle thread over hell”; and he heard a voice 
saying, “Woe unto you if you preach not the gospel.” Then 
Wesley himself appeared again to him in a dream and warned him 
to set out at once upon his mission. 

The young candidate applied to the Connecticut Conference 
of the Methodist Church. He met with a reception that would 
have daunted any man less courageous. He best tells the story 
himself: “My brethren sent me home. Warren and Greenwich 
circuits, in Rhode Island, were the first of my career, I obeyed, 
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but with a sorrowful heart. Went out a second time to New 
Hampshire, but sent home again; I obeyed. Afterwards went to 
Conference by direction—who rejected me, and sent me home 
again; and again L obeyed. Was taken out by P. W. on the Orange 
circuit, but in 1797 was sent home again: so in obedience to man I 
went home a fourth time.” As a matter of fact there was much in 
the argument of the church against Lorenzo Dow at this time. 
The young preacher was not only ungraceful and ungracious in 
manner, but he had severe limitations in education and frequently 
assumed toward his elders an air needlessly arrogant and con- 
temptuous. On the other hand he must again and again have 
been offended by the advice so frequently given him in gratuitous 
and patronizing fashion. However, soon after the last rebuff, 
just recorded, he says, on going out on the Granville circuit, “The 
Lord gave me souls for my hire.” Again making application to 
the Conference he was admitted on trial for the first time, in 1798, 
and sent to Canada to break fresh ground. He was not satisfied 
with the unpromising field, and wrote, “My mind was drawn to 
the water, and Ireland was on my mind.” His great desire was to 
preach the gospel to the Roman Catholics beyond the sea. Accord- 
ingly, on his twenty-second birthday, relying solely on his own 
resources, the venturesome evangelist embarked at Montreal for 
Dublin. Here he had printed three thousand handbills to warn 
the people of the wrath to come. He attracted some attention, 
but caught the smallpox and was soon forced to return home. 
Back in America he communicated to the Conference his desire 
to travel the country “at large.” The church, not at all impressed 
in his favor by his going to Ireland of his own accord, would do 
nothing more than admit him to his old status, of being on trial, 
with appointment to the Dutchess, Columbia and Litchfield cir- 
cuits. Depressed, Dow gave up the work, and desiring a warmer 
climate he turned his face toward the South. From this time 
forth, while he constantly exhibited a willingness to meet the 
established church half-way, he consistently acted with all possible 
independence, and the church in turn as resolutely set its face 
against him. 

Dow landed in Savannah in January, 1802. This was his 
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first visit to the region that was to mean so much to him and in 
whose history he himself was to play so interesting a role. He 
went on foot for hundreds of miles in Georgia and South Carolina, 
everywhere preaching the gospel. Returning to the North, he 
found once more that he could not come to terms with his Con- 
ference. He went back to the South, going now by land for the 
first time. He went as far as Mississippi, then the wild south- 
western frontier, and penetrated far into the country of Indians 
and wolves. Returning in 1804 he became one of the first to 
cultivate the camp-meeting as an institution in central Virginia. 
Then he threw down the gauntlet to established Methodism, daring 
to speak in Baltimore while the General Conference of the church 
was in session there. The church replied at once, the New York 
Conference passing a law definitely commanding its churches to 
shut their doors against him. 

A new interest, however, now entered into the life of Lorenzo 
Dow. In courtship he was as unconventional as in everything 
else. One day while tarrying at a Methodist tavern in Weston, 
New York, he heard that Peggy, the sister-in-law of the tavern- 
keeper, was resolved never to be married except to a preacher who 
continued traveling. Lorenzo saw the comely young woman and 
the rest of the story is best given in his own words: “When going 
away I observed to her that I was going to the warm countries, 
where I had never spent a warm season, and it was probable I 
should die, as the warm climate destroys most of those who go 
there from a cold country; but, said I, if I am preserved, about a 
year and a half from now I am in hopes of seeing this northern 
country again, and if during this time you live and remain single, 
and find no one that you like better than me, and would be willing 
to give me up twelve months out of thirteen, or three years out 
of four, to travel, and that in foreign lands, and never say, Do 
not go to your appointment, ete.—for if you should stand in my 
way I should pray God to remove you, which I believe he would 
answer—and if I find no one that I like better than T do you, 
perhaps something further may be said upon the subject; and 
finding her character to stand fair, I took my departure.” After 
an absence of nearly two years Dow returned, late in 1804, He 
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insisted upon a speedy marriage. Contrary to what one might 
expect from such an unusual beginning, the union was a very 
happy one. Always faithful to duty, Dow nevertheless cherished 
for his wife a very deep and genuine love. He was at no time 
satisfied to leave her behind, as he had warned her that he might 
do. She became the constant companion of his wanderings. In 
the spring of 1805 she went abroad with him, and their only child, 
a girl, Letitia Johnson, was born and died in Great Britain. For 
fifteen years Peggy inspired her husband, without a murmur 
enduring all hardship with him, until she died at Hebron, Conn., 
in 1820. Then there came a day when in an open air sermon 
under the great elm on Bean Hill Green at Norwich, Dow extolled 
the virtues of his former companion and at the end of his sermon 
asked, “Is there anyone in this congregation willing to take the 
place of my departed Peggy?’ Up rose Lucy Dolbeare from 
Montville, six feet high, and said, “I will.” Whether Lorenzo 
and Lucy had previously arranged this dramatic proceeding we 
do not know. We do know, however, that she too made a loyal 
companion, surviving her husband for several years. 

About the time of his first marriage Dow was very busy, 
speaking at from five hundred to eight hundred meetings a year. 
In the year 1805, in spite of the inconveniences of those days, he 
traveled ten thousand miles. Then he made ready to go again to 
- Europe. Everything possible was done by the regular church to 
embarrass him on this second visit, and when he arrived in Eng- 
land he found the air far from cordial. He did succeed in intro- 
ducing his camp-meetings into the country, however ; and although 
the Methodist Conference registered the opinion that such meetings 
were “highly improper in England” Dow prolonged his stay, and 
planted seed which, as we shall see, was later to bear abundant 
fruit. Returning to America the evangelist set out upon one of 
the most memorable periods of his life, journeying from New 
England to Florida in 1807, from Mississippi to New England 
and through the West in 1808, through Louisiana in 1809, 
through Georgia and North Carolina and back to New England 
in 1810, spending 1811 for the most part in New England, 
working southward to Virginia in 1812, and spending 1813 and 
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1814 in the Middle and Northern states, where the public mind 
was “darkened more and more against him.” More than once he 
was forced to engage in controversy. Typical was the judgment 
of the Baltimore Conference in 1809, when, in a matter of differ- 
ence between Dow and one Mr. S., without Dow’s having been 
seen, opinion was given to the effect that Mr. S. “had given satis- 
faction” to the Conference. Some remarks of Dow’s on “Church 
Government” were seized upon as the excuse for the treatment 
generally accorded him by the church. In spite of much hostile 
opinion, however, Dow seems always to have found firm friends in 
the rather independent state of North Carolina. In 1818 a paper 
in Raleigh spoke of him as follows: “However his independent 
way of thinking and his unsparing candor of language may have 
offended others, he has always been treated here with the respect 
due to his disinterested exertions, and the strong powers of mind 
which his sermons constantly exhibit.” 

His hold upon the masses was remarkable. No preacher so 
well as he understood the heart of the pioneer. In a day when the 
‘Serks,” and falling and rolling on the ground and dancing stil! 
accompanied religious emotion, he invariably knew how to give 
to his hearers lessons that were wholesome. Frequently he in- 
spired an awe that was almost superstitious. Sometimes he would 
make appointments a year ahead and suddenly appear before an 
expectant congregation like an apparition. At Montville, Connec- 
ticut, a thief had stolen an ax. In the course of a sermon Dow 
said that the guilty man was in the congregation and that he had 
a feather on his nose. At once the right man was detected by 
his trying to brush away the feather. On another occasion Dow 
denounced a rich man who had recently died. He was tried for 
slander and imprisoned in the county jail. As soon as he was 
released he announced that he would preach about “another rich 
man.” Going into the pulpit at the appointed time he began to 
read: “And there was another rich man who died and—.” Here 
he stopped, and after a breathless pause he said, “Brethren, I 
shall not mention the place this rich man went to, for fear he has 
some relatives in this congregation who will sue me.” The effect 
on the audience was irresistible, but Dow, with all possible dignity, 
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took another text and did not once again refer to the text on 
which he had started. 

Dow went again to England in 1818. He was not well 
received by the Calvinists or the Methodists, and of course not by 
the Episcopalians; but he found that his camp-meeting idea had 
begun, tweive years before, a new religious sect, that of the Primi- 
tive Methodists, commonly known as “ranters.” The society in 
1818 was several thousand strong, and Dow visited between thirty 
and forty of its chapels. Returning home he resumed his itiner- 
aries, going in 1827 as far west as Missouri. In thinking of this 
man’s work in the West we must constantly keep in mind of course 
the great difference made by a hundred years. In Charleston in 
1821 he was arrested for “an alleged libel against the peace and 
dignity of the State of South Carolina.” His wife went north, 
as it was not known but that he might be detained for a long time; 
but he was released on payment of a fine of one dollar. In Troy 
also he was once arrested on a false pretense. At length, however, 
he rejoiced to see his enemies defeated. In 1827 he wrote: 
“Those who instigated the trouble for me at Charleston, S. C., 
or contributed thereto, were all cut off within the space of three 
years, except Robert Y. Hayne, who was then the Attorney-General 
for the state, and is now the Governor for the nullifiers.” 

The year 1833 Dow spent in visiting many places in New 
York, and in this year he made the following entry in his Journal: 
“T am now in my fifty-sixth year in the journey of life; and 
enjoy better health than when but 30 or 35 years old, with the 
exception of the callous in my breast, which at times gives me 
great pain. ... The dealings of God to me-ward, have been 
good. I have seen the delivering hand, and felt the inward sup- 
port of his grace, by faith and hope, which kept my head from 
sinking when the billows of affliction seemed to encompass me 
around. . . . And should those Hints exemplified in the experi- 
ence of Cosmopolite be beneficial to anyone, give God the glory. 
Amen and Amen! Farewell!” 

He died at Georgetown, District of Columbia, February 2, 
1834, and rests under a simple slab in Oak Hill Cemetery in 
Washington. 
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There is only one word to describe the writings of Lorenzo 
Dow—Miscellanies. Anything whatsoever that came to the evan- 
gelist’s mind was set down, not always with good form, though 
frequently with witty and forceful expression. Here are “Hints 
to the Public, or Thoughts on the Fulfilment of Prophecy in 
1811”;-“A Journey from Babylon to Jerusalem,” with a good 
deal of sophomoric discussion of natural and moral philosophy; 
“A Dialogue between the Curious and the Singular,” with some 
discussion of religious societies and theological principles; 
“Chain of Lorenzo,” an argument on the eternal sonship of Christ ; 
“Omnifarious Law Exemplified: How to Curse and Swear, Lie, 
Cheat and Kill according to Law”; “Reflections on the Important 
Subject of Matrimony,” and much more of the same sort. Just 
now, however, we are especially interested in the utterances against 
slavery, and those that we may read show Lorenzo Dow to have 
been as outspoken a champion of freedom as lived in America 
in his day. 

In “Hints to the Public” warning is given that the world 
must be redeemed before the second coming of Christ. America 
has her sins just as well as the rest of the world. “Slavery in the 
South, and religious establishments in the North, are National 
Evils, that call for national reform and repentance.” 

“Strictures on Church Government” has already been re- 
ferred to as bringing upon Dow the wrath of the Methodist Church. 
The general thesis of this publication, regarded at the time as so 
sensational, is that the Methodist mode of church government is 
the most arbitrary and despotic of any in America, with the pos- 
sible exception of that of the Shakers. Dow questions the far- 
reaching authority of Bishops Coke, Asbury, and McKendree, 
and accuses Asbury of being jealous of the rising power of Richard 
Allen, founder of the African Methodist Church. He refers at 
considerable length to the incident in a Philadelphia church which 
ultimately made Absalom Jones a rector and Richard Allen a 
bishop: “The colored people were considered by some persons as 
being in the way. They were resolved to have them removed, and 
placed around the walls, corners, ete.; which to execute, the above 
expelled and restored man, at prayer time, did attempt to pull 
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Absolem Jones from his knees, which procedure, with its con- 
comitants, gave rise to the building of an African meeting house, 
the first ever built in these middle or northern states.”’ 

“A Cry from the Wilderness—Intended as a Timely and 
Solemn Warning to the People of the United States” is in every 
way one of Dow’s most characteristic works. At this distance, 
when slavery and the Civil War are viewed in the perspective, the 
mystic words of the oracle impress one as almost uncanny: “In 
the rest of the southern states the influence of these Foreigners 
will be known and felt in its time, and the seeds from the Hory 
Auuance and the Decariganp1, who have a hand in those grades 
of Generats, from the Inquistror to the Vicar General and 
down... !!! gay- The STRUGGLE will be DREADFUL! 
the CUP will be BITTER! and when the agony is over, those 
who survive may see better days! FAREWELL!” 

Here at least was a man with a mission—that mission to 
carry the gospel of Christ to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
He knew no standard but that of duty; he heeded no command 
but that of his own soul. Rude, and sharp of speech he was, 


and only half-educated; but he was made of the stuff of heroes; 
and neither hunger, nor cold, nor powers, nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things to come, could daunt him in his task, 
After the lapse of a hundred years he looms larger, not smaller, 
in the history of our Southland; and as of old we seem to hear 


again “the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 


way of the Lord.” 
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SHELLEY: FOR PERSONAL REASONS ONLY 


Ir, as someone has said, “To like Shelley is an act of pure 
grace,” then I am indeed living under a very dispensation of that 
quality. I think it has never been demonstrated that one must 
justify to the world his reasons for loving his sweetheart. To love 
is enough. It is superlative. But just as every lover delights to 
enumerate the qualities of his beloved, and to dwell lingeringly 
upon even those peculiarities which single her out from the rest 
of the world, so does one love to put himself face to face with a 
favorite poet to muse and speculate upon the mystic fascination of 
that personality. 

This is not to be a critical essay—not so pretentious. So, 
farewell, scientists and teachers of rhetoric. You, have your 
admirable uses, but not here. The value of a poet to me must be 
judged by his reaction upon me, told in my own way, however 
inconsequential that reaction may appear to formalists of thought 
and style. For once I beg to be my own authority and critic, 
appealing to just one other (with whom I do not ardently agree, 
great as he is) for the sake of a rather sane balance. The fastidious 
Matthew Arnold is surely an astute and just critic. He is sane, 
comforting, never dangerous in his ideas, rarely and harmlessly 
unconventional. He possessed that nice subordination of feeling 
to intellect which every good Briton is wont to look upon as the 
very bulwark of the nation. So I can imagine that, when he 
characterized Shelley as “a beautiful and ineffectual angel beating 
in the void his luminous wings in vain,” the sigh of British relief, 
because a clever but dangerous oddity is thus deftly catalogued 
and pigeon-holed, was very audible. The wielder of this humble 
pen has no quarrel with the great critic. It would profit nothing 
for a pigmy to swagger before a Titan. But even a worm may 
turn when he is trod upon, and I cannot but question Mr. Arnold’s 
sweeping generalization, beautifully poetic figure that it is. A 
beautiful angel Shelley certainly is, somewhat wondrously com- 
pounded of Israfel, with his “burning measures” pouring from 
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his lute-stringed heart; Raphael, who brings to man the new glad 
tidings of his free estate; and Michael, the radiant revealer of 
things yet to come. But, with such qualities as these inherent in 
Shelley, I am ready to leave his case with any out and out mate- 
rialist and trust even to such a one to deny that such a spirit is 
“ineffectual” or that his efforts in the cause of truth and liberty 
are “in vain.” To be sure, there is also much of Lucifer in Shelley. 
He delighted to be the hated thing. However, there was another 
very good Man who was in his own time called a devil on several 
occasions, but who has since been recognized as the Son of God. 
And Shelley goes a step farther to show that man, Prometheus, 
possessed a secret that emasculated the great god, Jupiter, so that 
the god of yesterday becomes the devil of to-day, or he who was 
yesterday worshiped as a god is to-day recognized as a devil, man’s 
mistaken idea of God. 

Unorthodox Shelley certainly is. Breath-taking blows he 
aims at all we have been taught to hold sacred. It is a passion with 
him to prove that “An honest God is the noblest work of man.” 
But if he errs it is on the side of his passion for liberty at any cost. 
Not license, mind you, for Shelley of all men is least willing to do 
or say the thing which will harm society or its individual mem- 
bers. His poems and even his life—a delicate test for so perfervid 
a nature—bear out what both his wife and Robert Browning have 
observed of him, that whatever he was he was with an admirable 
sincerity. He believes that the way to free society is to free the 
individual and that the way to free the individual is to give him 
more personal liberty. And the freedom which is to do all this is 
freedom from the tyranny of fear and ignorance, freedom from 
laws, from creeds, from social and political abuses, and even from 
marriage vows, to him the greatest of all tyrannies. But my poet 
is not merely destructive. He would cast off the worn-out shell 
only to build more stately mansions. It is an error of judgment, 
rather than any lack of good intention, if instead of living in the 
old house until the new is built beside it, as any sane carpenter 
would do, Shelley insists upon tearing down the unsightly struc- 
ture and upon living in the open, under the smiles and storms of 
Nature, until the new dwelling is habitable. I suspect here lies 
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the fundamental difference between carpenters and poets. The 
one prefers comfort, the other liberty and beauty—the ensuing 
vicissitudes being feverishly embraced. 

If, as Plato says, “Poets utter great and wise things which 
they themselves do not understand,” the mere fact of not under- 
standing is a trivial thing. It is an achievement, in a world of 
bickerings and doldrums, to be able to utter great and wise things 
if only for old apoplectic Earth to wag his head over. Motion 
induces circulation and circulation relieves congestion. So, when 
Shelley brings before me wonderful images of things as they are 
to be when good finally triumphs, if they appear to my wondering 
eyes as sparks from a comet’s tail I remember the useful fact, 
taught me by science, that nothing can really perish, and with 
gratitude to the poet for the vision splendid I am content to wait. 
And perhaps some day I shall see the fulfillment of his dreams in 
a form more glorious than even he dreamed of. Thus, when 


Shelley speaks in Prometheus Unbound of the disappearance of 


the dull sneer of self-loved ignorance, 
Or other such foul masks, with which ill thoughts 
Hide that fair being whom we spirits call man: 


he paints the cosmic change which will be brought about by the 
union of man and his ideal through love, in these winged words: 


There was a change: the impalpable thin air 
And the all-circling sunlight were transformed 
As if the sense of love dissolved in them 
Had folded itself round the sphered world. 


In all of Shelley’s apparently iconoclastic attacks upon things as 
they are I find this same ideal of a definite evolution from a lower 
to a higher stage. Freedom from man-made laws is to be secured 
by the liberty which comes from obedience to Nature’s law. Free- 
dom from what he sees as inelastic, miracle-mongering creeds is to 
come by belief in a God so universal as to be free from partiality 
to a world which is only a third-rate planet and only one in mil- 
lions. Freedom from the tyranny of social and political abuses 
will come, according to Shelley, when love in the individual for 
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the individuals of society induces those who are healthy, educated, 
and wealthy to seeure justice for those who are not. 

Shelley’s ideas on marriage are a bomb. The ground is 
thorny here. Yet even the most ardent follower need not enter 
the bramble bush and get both his eyes scratched out just to be on 
the ground. Shelley already has the doubtful honor of being 
there ahead of us, and we are willing to pursue a policy of watchful 
waiting outside for the outcome of trial marriages. When he says, 
“A system could not well have been devised more studiously hostile 
to human happiness than marriage,” we are inclined to murmur 
an excuse for the poetic temperament. Yet, here as always, Shelley 
is sincere. He sees the many abuses of marriage, the hollowness 
of broken vows, the futility of trying to force the duration of love, 
the unholy unsanctity of relations in marriage when love has died, 
and as usual he chooses to abandon a distasteful dwelling and 
trust his fate to the uncharted wilds. But to him this region is not 
what the world sees it, but is rather a beautiful constancy to one 
woman only so long as love reigns; for to Shelley union of the 
sexes exists for love only, and is intolerable without it. The 
unfortunate fact that love frequently continues to burn in one heart 
after the other has cooled is a problem which Shelley was no more 
able to solve to the satisfaction of both hearts than is the much 
married world. But the world, knowing its own weaknesses, has 
chosen to bind itself by marriage vows and to worry along with a 
faulty system until a better presents itself. Not so my poet. Being 
a law unto himself, when his heart cooled, or, more accurately, 
when it warmed toward another, he took his departure from a heart 
still warm for him; from a wife not quite a mother. We have to 
admit it and we deplore it. Is it possible, this episode leads one 
to ask, for a man to be too impartial to his ideals? Cruel as this 
thing appears in Shelley, I believe he would have stood the penalty 
unflinchingly had he himself been the victim instead of the agent 
of the injury. Individual liberty of choice is a thing inherent 
in his philosophy. He allowed it to others and demanded it for 
himself. My wish is not to justify Shelley in this dastardly act, 
but simply to show that it is consistent with a certain phase of his 
philosophy. He makes his ideal man, Prometheus, say, “I wish 
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no living thing to suffer pain.” That is Shelley. Yet, in another 
place, Prometheus says to the fury, “Pain is my element.” But 
the supreme law which Prometheus gives to Jupiter is “Let man 
be free.” Although he does not want to cause pain he realizes 
that pain is sometimes incidental to securing freedom. He accepts 
this element to pain when it falls to his lot and expects others to 
do the same. 

No one of sense would attempt to defend this wife-deserting 
episode of Shelley’s life, and in applying to it the second Mrs. 
Shelley’s contention, that in all he did he at the time of doing it 
believed himself justified to his own conscience, one cannot but 
agree with Matthew Arnold that the evidence points to the fact of 
Shelley’s possessing a “superhuman power of self-deception.” 
Indeed if one were to place the emphasis upon the life of the 
poet rather than upon his work, one’s better reason might indeed 
ery out, as did his first wife, “My God! he had better have thought 
like other people!” However, the Shelley which remains for us, 
and is immortal, is‘ not that Shelley whose private life offends, 
but the ideal Shelley whose ideas are pregnant with a great love 
and gentleness toward the oppressed of humanity, an ideal which 
is still dynamic in the world of to-day. “Our ideal Shelley was 
the true Shelley after all.” 

Each poet has for me his peculiar message. Shakespeare in 
his lyrics brings to me that “light which never was on sea nor 
land.” Burns makes publicans, sinners, lords, and paupers my 
brothers. Coleridge sings me the wild music of unknown spheres. 
Wordsworth brings to me the infinite calm of Nature, “breathless 
with adoration.” In Byron I hear the thunderous music of sea 
caves when an angry ocean dashes about their mouths and storm 
clouds roll high overhead. Keats brings to me all the sensuous 
fragrance of a June meadow bathed in dew and moonlight. Tenny- 
son is a stately cavalcade of knights and ladies with a calm back- 
ground of English forests and downs. Browning is a fine and 
vigorous spirit who throbs with the joy of this life and is held 
steady by the conviction of immortality. But Shelley is much 
of all this and yet more. He comes to me like a flood of golden 
sunlight drenching the sordid commonplace with the transcendent 
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glory of the ideal. He fills me with a divine unrest, a longing for 
the secret things of the universe. He gives life to shadows and 
voices to the winds. The very spirits of the air become tangible, 
ministering angels, singing beautiful, unearthly music, until one 
can fancy that he hears the thousand-toned harmonies of the “choir 
invisible.” , 

If you want pure lyricism in rainbow hues of the most 
delicate fancy you can find it in the speeches of the four Spirits 
of the Air to Ione in Prometheus Unbound. The Spirit of Imag- 
ination recalls Ariel’s song in these exquisite lines: 

On a poet's lips I slept 

Dreaming like a love-adept 

In the sound his breathing kept. 

Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 


But feeds on the aéreal kisses 
Of shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses. 


If you delight in imagery and music rivaling the wonders 
of Kubla Khan listen to Asia in the same poem: 


My soul is an enciianted boat, 
Which like a sleeping swan doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside a helm conducting it. 
Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 
It seems to float ever, for ever, 
Upon that many-winding river, 
Between mountains, woods, abysses, 
A paradise of wildernesses. 


If you would know what the passion of love can be to a highly 
sensitive nature, you have it crystallized in the following delirious 
lines from Epipsychidion, the equal of which I have not found 
in English literature, unless it be the equally sensuous and more 
objective but less delicate apostrophe of Faustus to Helen. 

And we talk, until thought’s melody 

Become too sweet for utterance, and it die 

In words, to live again in looks, which dart 
With thrilling tone into the voiceless heart, 


Harmonizing silence without a sound. 
Our breath shall intermix, our bosoms bound, 
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Our veins beat together; and our lips 

With other eloquence than words, eclipse 

The soul that burns between them, and the wells 
The fountains of our deepest life, shall be 
Confused in Passion’s golden purity, 

As mountain-springs under the morning sun. 


Or if you would like to know the splendid vision and optimism 
that make Shelley my poet you have the quintessence of it in the 
final words of old Demogorgon: 


Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom and Endurance, 
These are the seals of that most firm assurance 
Which bars the pit over Destruction’s strength; 
And if with infirm hand, Eternity, 
Mother of many facts and hours, should free 
The serpent that would clasp her with his length; 
These are the spells by which to reassume 
An empire o’er the disentangled doom. 


To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite: 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 
To love and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates, 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent ; 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory. 


Here surely is a reincarnation of that spirit of divine fire which 
breathed from the glowing coal-touched lips of Isaiah, and bespoke 
such a heart within as could no more be silent in the face of 
oppression and tyranny than could Vesuvius when her internal 
caverns felt the rebellion of earth’s seething core. 

Literature as an end, no matter how artistic, is perilously near 
futility. But literature as a means of expressing great ideas and 
illuminating life has always inspired epoch makers of history. 
The ministry of such literature is a quiet one and the results are 
not told in one age. But that Shelley has added to the world’s 
history, and will continue to add to it as the world grows up to his 
message, is my firm conviction. A world steeped in a competitive 
commercial system and in a brutal war of extermination between 
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brothers has still much room to grow before it measures up to the 
Shellian principle that even 


The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 
In love and worship blends itself with God. 


But the world is always listening for the message of the optimist, 
and Shelley is 


Like a Poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 


Nor is Shelley that exasperating type of perpetually smiling opti- 
mist who refuses to see the misery that exists about him; for to the 
drudges of earth he says 


“I am the friend of the unfriended poor.” 


And he meant it and lived it. The man who gives to charity reaps 
in time, but he who plants ideas of hope and freedom in hearts 
bruised by oppression sows for eternity. Shelley did both and 
more. He sets before us such high ideals of justice for the op- 
pressed and of love for each other that the goal of those ideals is 
beyond the stars in distance and every milestone along the path 


marks a century 
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NORMAN MACLEOD—A SKETCH 


Norman Macrezop (with the “r” roughly burred and the long 
“Mac,” if you please) came into this world just over one hun- 
dred years ago, and left it on his way to a fairer clime sixty 
years later. The writer lived his boyhood in the afterglow of this 
radiant personality and remembers well how tenderly the lovers 
of the good, the beautiful, and the true lisped his name, and the 
passing years have failed to dim the luster of that glowing and 
scintillating life. 

The roster of Scottish preachers for the nineteenth century 
reveals three of the very first magnitude: Chalmers, Guthrie, and 
Macleod. This mighty triumvirate ruled the spiritual kingdom 
of Scotland for over half a century, each of them taking his own 
place beside the fireside of the affections of that preacher-loving 
people. The big-brained Chalmers forged his sermons in the 
white heat of intellectual ferment and on the Sabbath trained the 
batteries of his impassioned logic upon the minds of his hearers 
so that they were compelled to pause and give heed. Guthrie 
was the rhetorician par excellence, and made his appeal primarily 
to the devout imagination of his auditors. His preaching was 
strictly memoriter, and, while lacking somewhat in spontaneity 
and naturalness, it nevertheless charmed the large congregations 
that waited upon his ardent ministry. He was a consummate 
artist, and the crowd never failed to be delighted with the outline 
and coloring and technique of the great preacher. Macleod was 
not comparable to Chalmers in girth of brain, nor the equal of 
Guthrie as a finished rhetorician, but in all that pertains to 
efficiency in the pulpit and in the pastorate he was the peer of 
either. If Chalmers appealed to the intellect and Guthrie to the 
imagination Macleod made the appeal to the heart, and right 
royally did the phlegmatic Scotsman respond to the appeal. He 
was the most popular, the best loved, and the most ardently wor- 
shiped preacher who ever wore the Geneva gown. Everywhere 
hé was “Our Norman.” On one occasion an epidemic of smallpox 
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broke out in Glasgow and a number of his parishioners were 
smitten with the dread disease. One of these sufferers sent for 
the minister of another parish to visit him, and when taken to 
task for his seeming disloyalty to his own minister he replied in a 
tone of swelling affection, “And d’ye think I’d risk our Norman ¢” 
Simply delicious! 

This most attractive of all the modern figures in the Scottish 
pulpit was the third in a line of clergymen all of whom bore the 
same name. His forebears were nursed in the Scottish Highlands 
—on the island of Skye, off the west eoast, where the Atlantic 
swell breaks upon the rock-girt shore with the mighty impact of 
a thousand leagues of watery waste impelling. Thus he was a 
Celt of the Celts, vivid in imagination, rich in sympathy, prodigal 
in feeling, a lover of the green earth and the blue sky and the 
unresting sea, and in addition a lover of his neighbor and of his 
God. His grandfather was minister at Morven, in Argyleshire, 
and across the narrow sound of Mull rose the picturesque heights 
of the Isle of Mull, at the western extremity of which is the lonely 
islet of Iona, where Christianity first found its footing on this 
inhospitable shore. For fifty years did this faithful old servant 
of the Cross minister to his highland parish, maintaining a family 
of sixteen children on a most slender stipend. Norman the second 
followed in the footsteps of his honored father, and, at the time 
of the birth of the third Norman—“The Great”—he was living at 
the seaport of Campbelltown in Kintyre. Twelve years later he 
removed to the parish of Campsie, in Stirlingshire, half Highland, 
half Lowland, and still later became the honored and revered 
minister of Saint Columba’s Church, Glasgow. 

In his twelfth year the boy Norman was sent to his grand- 
father’s parish at Morven that he might learn the Gaelic tongue 
and breathe the Highland spirit in the most impressible years 
of his young life. How his stay here affected him may be seen 
in his book, Reminiscences of a Highland Parish, written in after 
years, in which he brings the dead past to life under the spell of 
his magic pen. His patriarchal grandfather had but recently 
died and the lad lived during his stay with the old schoolmaster, 
Samuel Cameron. Here his nature-loving soul expanded itself 
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to its greatest capacity and his sojourn amid these grandly pic- 
turesque surroundings and simple-hearted people made inefface- 
able impressions upon his young and growing life. In his fifteenth 
year he entered Glasgow University. It cannot be said that he 
was an accurate student. Logic fascinated him, Science kindled 
his enthusiasm, but to poetry he gave himself with a soul's 
abandon. Wordsworth deepened his love for nature and the 
mighty Shakespeare wakened in him the fires of passion and 
dramatic power. In social life he was the center and in congenial 
fellowship his mind fairly scintillated and threw off a sparkling 
effervescence which charmed and delighted the little coterie. He 
could tell a story or adorn a tale in the most ludicrous fashion or 
sing a song in the most expressive manner. His Gaelic spirit 
always caught fire on such festive occasions and his rollicking fun 
and inimitable drollery raised the spirits of the company to the 
point of highest exhilaration. But this exceeding playfulness of 
his nature brought down a parental rebuke upon his head. “Cease 
your buffoonery of. manner in tone of voice and distortions of 
countenance,” says his father. “You carry this nonsense too 
far, and I beg of you, my dear Norman, to check it. Imitation 
and acting the fool is a poor field to shine in; it may procure the 
laugh of some, but cannot fail to secure the contempt of 
others. . . . I rejoice to see everybody happy; but there is a 
manner that gains on a person, if indulged in, which must be 
guarded against, and none more dangerous than that buffoonery 
which, by making others laugh, causes us to think ourselves very 
clever. You, even already, seldom use your awn voice or gestures 
or look—all is put on and mimicked; this must cease, and the 
sooner the better.” Evidently Norman was in a bad case. But 
this youthful ebullition was only the mountainous stream leaping, 
laughing, and cascading on its way down to become the broad- 
bosomed river of the lowland valley on which should float the 
hopes and fears and sorrows of humanity. In due time the grace 
of God intervened. His brother James, three years his junior, 
sickened and gradually entered the valley of the shadow. The 
sight of this dear one slipping away into the unknown sobered and 
steadied him. One night, as the dying lad neared the verge, they 
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engaged in tender confidences, and there, the mother being pres- 
ent, Norman poured out his heart in strong supplication to God 
for both himself and the departing one. Jt was the first time 
he had ever prayed aloud in the presence of others and after he 
had left the room the dying lad embraced his mother, saying, “I 
am so thankful, mother, Norman will be a good man.” This 
was a Vital epoch in the young student’s life and each recurring 
anniversary of the sad occurrence was sacredly observed by him. 
On leaving Glasgow University he went to Edinburgh to 
study theology. Here he was brought into contact with Thomas 
Chalmers, whom he admired and loved. His theological course 
was interrupted by a stay of a year or two in England and at 
Weimar as private tutor to a scion of the English aristocracy. 
This absence from home broadened his views and created a sym- 
pathy for men and things across the Scottish border. Returning 
to Edinburgh he added science, drawing, and music to his roster 
of studies. He became very studious. He enters a resolve in his 
diary: “I intend, by the grace of God, to throw off my natural 
indolence and rise every morning this winter at six o’clock. I 
study Hebrew, Greek, and church history every morning before 
breakfast; chemistry, anatomy, and natural history (my favorite 
study next to divinity) during the day; logic, theology, reading, 
and writing in the evening.” We should like to know whether 
he kept his high resolve! At last his days of preparation were 
over and soon thereafter he received the news of his appointment 
to the parish of Loudoun on the recommendation of his much- 
admired preceptor, Dr. Chalmers. He says: “I have got the 
parish of Loudoun. Eternal God, I thank thee through Jesus 
Christ, and, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, I devote my- 
self to thy service for the advancement of thy glory and kingdom.” 
In this devout spirit he entered upon his first position of pastoral 
responsibility. Here he spent five years—the springtime of his 
life’s ministry. His parish contained a population of four thou- 
sand souls, part good and respectable, but the major portion rude 
and lawless. They excelled in Sabbath-breaking and in the use 
of profanity. A large proportion of the population was born out 


of wedlock. Here was indeed a field to try his mettle. But he 
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is soon down to hard work. He rises at six and writes until nine. 
Until five o’clock he is at the disposal of his parish. From five 
to ten he is reading and writing. He inaugurates house-to-house 
visitation. After a year of hard work he feels he is “getting on 
surely, if but slowly.” He prefaces every pastoral call with 
prayer and lays each case before God on his return home. 

Infidelity was rampant. Tom Paine’s books were read on 
every hand. He came across a nest of Chartists—“shrewd, well- 
read, well-informed, philosophical readers, half-infidel”—who 
piqued themselves on their superior attainments and accused the 
clergy of keeping the people in ignorance. He decided to capture 
this stronghold of the enemy. These freethinkers frequently 
ealled in lecturers from the nearest town, Kilmarnock. Norman 
dropped a hint that he would be glad to lecture to them. A sub- 
ject was agreed upon—geology, in ten lectures. The ruse was 
successful. The audiences grew until they numbered six and 
seven hundred. He had won the day. And he lays down an 
axiom of warfare for all spiritual strategists: “Let a minister use 
every means to come in contact with every class, to win them first 
to common ground, and from thence endeavor to bring them to 
holy ground.” But a few individuals here and there held out and 
would not capitulate. One such, who had been uncivil and rude 
to him, lay sick and dying. He must go to see him. He is re- 
ceived graciously and finds the poor sufferer much humbled and 
chastened. And he returns home to lay down another rule of 
warfare against sin and Satan: “Always to do one’s duty, trusting 
to God who will make light to arise out of darkness.” Meanwhile 
his church prospers. His reputation is getting abroad. He 
writes to a friend after he had been there six months: “I had Lord 
Jeffey in church. I never had a more fixed and attentive listener. 
Luekily, I was prepared. . . . The church is crammed; they are 
sitting outside the doors and come from all quarters. All this is 
very well, but what if God withhold the blessing? I pray he may 
be glorified.” 

Five rich and glorious years at Loudoun and then the “Great 
Disruption” by which the church of Scotland was cleft in twain 
from top to bottom, five hundred ministers resigning pulpit and 
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manse and walking out for what they felt to be principle’s sake. 
A great number of the laity, too, seceded with their pastors, and 
they soon formed themselves into the Free Church of Scotland. 
In this great discussion the disciple parted company with his 
much-adored teacher, Chalmers leading the host of the evangeli- 
cals, and standing up for the principle of non-interference by the 
State in Church affairs, and Macleod doing yeoman service among 
the opposing ranks. It was a ten years’ conflict and was a period 
of intense excitement. Families were divided and friend was 
severed from friend. After mature and careful deliberation 
Macleod threw in his lot with the unpopular side. When the 
long black line of half a thousand ministers led by Chalmers filed 
out of the memorable assembly of 1843, attended by the huzzas of 
the onlooking multitude, Norman resolved to stand by the wreck 
and to become a restorer of the breach. He felt that if it was 
hard to go out it was much harder to stay in. If Chalmers was 
conscientious so was Macleod, and in the case of the latter it took 
more courage to do the unpopular thing. 

In 1845 he removed to Dalkeith, six miles southeast of Edin- 
burgh. Here he could be in closer touch with the men who were 
trying to rebuild the waste places of their Zion. He writes, “I 
am low—low about the old machine; no men—no guides—no 
lighthouses—no master-spirit.” But he could not always dwell 
in the lowlands of despondency. His Gaelic spirit would assert 
itself. The voice of a fishwoman in the street makes him forget 
his studies and he takes up his pen to write to his dear friend 
John Mackintosh, one of the seceding ministers whose sister after- 
ward became his wife. He writes: 


“There is poetry in everything.” True, quite true, Emerson, thou 
true man, poet of the backwoods! But there is not poetry in a fishwife 
surely? Surely there is, lots of it. Her creel has more than all Dugald 
Moore’s tomes. Why, there was one—I mean a fishwife—this moment in 
the lobby. She has a hooked nose. It seems to be the type, nay, the an- 
cestor, of a cod hook. Her mouth was a skate or a turbot, humanized; 
her teeth, selected from the finest oyster pearl; her eyes, whelks with the 
bonnets on—bait for odd fish on sea or land; her hands and fingers in 
redness and roughness rivaled the crab, barring him of the Zodiac. Yet 
she was all poetry. I had been fagging, reading and writing since 6 A. m. 
(on honor)—had dived into Owen, was drowned in Edwards, and wrecked 
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on Newman—my brain was wearied, when suddenly I heard the sound of 
“Flukes,” followed by “Had-dies!” (a name to which Haidee was as prose), 
I descended and gazed into the mysterious creel, and then came a gush 
of sunlight upon my spirit—visions of sunny mornings with winding 
shores, and clean, sandy, pearly beaches, and rippling waves glancing and 
glittering over white shells and polished stones and breezy headlands; 
and fishing-boats moving like shadows onward from the great deep; and 
lobsters and crabs and spoutfish and oysters, crawling and chirping and 
spouting out sea-water, and the old ocean gleaming like a silver shield! 
The fishwife was a Claude Lorraine; her presence painted what did my 
soul good, and as her reward I gave her what I'll wager never during her 
life had been given before—all that she asked for her fish! And why, 
you ask, have I sat down to write you, beloved John, all this?—to spend 
a sheet of paper, to pay a penny, to abuse ten tickings of my watch to write 
myself, like Dogberry, an ass? Why? “Nature,” quote D’Alembert, “puts 
questions which nature cannot answer.” And shall I beat nature and be 
able to answer questions put to me by John, nature’s own child? Be 
silent, and let neither of us shame our parent. Modesty forbids me to 
attempt any solution of the question, dear John. Now for work. My pipe 
is out! 


His Dalkeith ministry was interrupted by an enforced trip 
to Canada as one of a commission of three appointed by the 
Church of Scotland to visit the churches in Canada for the pur- 
pose of correcting erroneous impressions concerning the cause of 
the great disruption. This visitation was most successfully accom- 
plished. His abounding good spirits and unflagging robust health 
supported him amid the hardships and difficulties of frontier life. 
On one occasion he had preached in a small rural church which 
had been for some time without a pastor. In the afternoon he 
was being driven to another appointment by one of the elders, 
an old man with a peculiarly interesting stutter. It was a very 
warm day and the driver, being overheated in his combined effort 
to whip the horse and maintain his part in the conversation, began 
to implore his fellow-traveler to send them a minister. “We 
d-d-don’t expect a v-v-very c-c-clever man, but would be q-q-quite 
p-p-pleased to have one who c-c-could g-g-give us a p-p-plain every- 
day s-s-sermon like what you g-g-gave us yourself to-day”! 

His ministry at Dalkeith was most formative in its influence 
in preparing him for the great work which he was afterward to 
accomplish in Glasgow. Here his preaching underwent a decided 
change. From being severely doctrinal it began to breathe out the 
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new note of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
He owned Thomas Arnold as one of his spiritual instructors. 
John Campbell Shairp, afterward principal of Saint Andrews, 
had but just returned from Oxford and brought with him the 
spirit of such men as Newman, Stanley, Jowett, and Clough. 
Emancipation from the rigid bonds of a hard and fast dogmatism 
was in the air. The new humanitarian spirit led by Kingsley, 
Hughes, and Stanley was making itself felt, and soon found a 
responsive note in the great soul of Macleod. The betterment of 
social conditions began to interest him. “The connection between 
a right physical and right intellectual and moral states is a ques- 
tion of vast importance,” he says. “Better drainage, ventilation, 
poor laws, deal with the sentiment part, and so far good. Reading 
rooms, lectures, mechanics’ institutes, cheap literature, deal with 
the intellectual and are good, too. Amusements, coffee-houses, 
and some of the above deal with his social life and are likewise 
good.” And so he began to work along lines of social service long 
before-this modern term was ever invented. And when the pres- 
sure became too great he would hie himself off to his beloved 
highlands, climb to its top a heaven-soaring hill, restore his faded 
soul and write to his friends at home: 

Now, isn’t this glorious? Before me pure Loch Gare, and beyond the 
most sublime view I ever saw. Terraces apparently of sea and land— 
the sea a mirror. Vessels everywhere, the setting sun tingeing the high 
peaks of Arran, kissing them and the hills of Thibet with the same glow, 
laying the one to sleep with a parting kiss and with another waking up 
her eastern children. There’s poetry for you! The great hills of Arran, 
“like great men,” as Jean Paul says, “the first to catch, the last to lose the 
light.” Was not all this glorious! not to speak of the sea and ships and 


solitude. Do ydéu know I never think at such times. I am in a state of 
unconscious reception and of deep unconscious joy. No more. 


And writing to John Campbell Shairp he says: 


In the midst of sovereign hills silence is most becoming, and then I 
never think at such times. I grow as unconsciously as plants do beneath 
the sun and shower. But oh! the life and joy! The man who begins to 
doubt anything on a mountain-top except his own powers, who begins to 
question instead of contentedly receiving, who speaks of the authority 
of books and professors, who, in short, does not love and rejoice, should 
be pitched over the first rock or have such a hiding (thrashing) given 
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him with wéeping birch as will send him howling to Glen Fruin (Glen 
of Weeping). 


A great bereavement overtakes him. His bosom friend, John 
Mackintosh, has heard the call to depart. His love for the depart- 
ing One was like that of David for Jonathan. Hear him as he 
pours out his soul in grief and bitter lament: 


This has been a day of heavy affliction, for I have just heard of the 
death sickness of my darling John Mackintosh—my more than friend—a 
part of my own soul. My dear friend! Never, never have I known his 
equal, never! So pure, so true and generous, so heavenly minded and 
serene, 80 young and joyous yet so old and so sober, so loving and tenderly 
unselfish—a beautiful, beautiful character; the modesty and tenderness 
of a gentle giri with the manly courage of a matured Christian; knowing 
the world, yet not of it; mingling in it with a great broad-heartedness, 
yet unstained by a single spot; warm and refreshing and life-giving as 
the sun, yet uncontaminated by all it shone on. But I cannot utter my 
reverential and loving feeling toward my dearest and best; and can it be 
that he, he is dying! I feel the whole earth slipping away for me and 
only Jesus remaining. 


Two months later this dearly beloved one set sail upon the un- 
charted seas of eternity and the grief-stricken friend writes: 


We buried him on Wednesday last. The day was calm and beautiful. 
The sky was blue, with a few fleecy clouds. The birds were singing! 
Everything seemed peaceful and holy. His coffin was accompanied by 
those who loved him. As I paced beside him to his last resting-place | 
felt a holy joy as if marching beside a noble warrior receiving his final 
honors. Oh, how harmonious seemed his life and death! I felt as if he 
were still living, as if he still whispered in my ear and all he said—for 
he seemed only to repeat his favorite sayings: “It is His own sweet will;” 
“Dearie, we must be as little children;” “We must follow Christ.” And 
so he seemed to resign himself meekly to be borne to his grave, to smile 
upon us all in love as he was lowered down, and as the earth covered him 
from our sight it was as if he said, “Father, Thou hast appointed all men 
once to die. Thy sweet will be done! I yield to Thine appointment! My 
Saviour has gone before me, as a little child I will follow.” And there 
we laid him and rolled the sod over him. Yet the birds continued to 
sing and the sun to shine and the hills to look down upon us. But long 
after earth’s melodies have ceased and the mountains departed and the 
sun vanished, that body shall live in glory and that beautiful spirit be— 
“A Memnon singing in the great God light.” 


Does the world contain the record of many such friendships? 
And the wonder grows when we consider that John Mackintosh 
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was a minister of the Free Church—the~protesting body which 
had gone out at the disruption. A few months later he had written 
a loving memoir of his dearest friend and presented the entire 
profits, over one thousand dollars, to the Missionary Society of 
the Free Church; an act of noble generosity which did much to 
allay the sense of estrangement between the two bodies. 

In July, 1851, Norman Macleod accepted the call to the 
important Barony Church in Glasgow, the most coveted parish 
in the gift of the Church of Scotland. One month later he mar- 
ried Catharine Ann Mackintosh, sister of his beloved John, and 
now life in its fullness of love, duty, and service spread before 
him in all its inviting grace. He was at this time thirty-nine years 
old. He entered into his work with vigor. He rose at six and 
delighted in the sounds of the huge steam-hammers in the ship- 
building yards along the Clyde. He, too, was a toiler and felt 
sympathy with the men of horny hand and sweated brow. He 
says: 

People talk of early morning in the country with bleating sheep, 
singing larks and purling brooks. I prefer that roar which greets my 
ears when a thousand hammers, thundering on boilers of steam-vessels 
which are to bridge the Atlantic and Pacific, usher in a new day—the 
type of a new era. I feel men are awake with me, doing their work, and 


that the world is rushing on to fulfill its mighty destinies and that I must 
do my work and fulfill my grand and glorious end. 


He placed great insistence upon early rising and strenuously 
endeavored to make it his daily habit, but the carnal nature would 
rebel, and so we hear him saying later on, “God give me grace 
to rise as I used to do—at a quarter to six—for it is always hard 
to the flesh.” How perfectly human all this sounds! 

His ardent soul longed for a revival. He found the General 
Assembly of 1854 “a Dead Sea of commonplaces—fiat, stale, and 
unprofitable.” He says: “How my morning readings in Jonathan 
Edwards make me long for a revival. It would be worth a hun- 
dred general assemblies if we had any meeting of believing minis- 
ters or people to cry to God for a revival. This and this alone 
is what we want.” But he had his work well in hand. In his 
parish of 87,000 souls he opened three new chapels, with mis- 
sionaries in charge, and planned the erection of two new churches 
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and three new schools. On one occasion he visited 222 families 
in 22 days. He is consumed with his task and enters in his jour- 
nal: “I do not wish to fly to that blue sky, but by the help of 
Almighty God to act a true and brave part amidst the smoke and 
mud and sin of Glasgow.” 

In 1857 he began to hold evening services in winter for the 
poorer classes only, to which none were admitted except in their 
every-day working clothes. These services attracted large congre- 
gations and crowds were usually in waiting before the doors were 
opened. Frequently some of the better class would try to slip 
in unobserved, but the watchful elders would intercept them and 
turn them back. One, however, ran the gauntlet undetected and 
thus writes of the event: 


I found I would not be admitted except I was dressed as a working 
man. The uniform of a dragoon was offered and accepted, but on second 
thought I preferred the cast-off working-clothes of a coach-builder—a dirty 
coat, a dirty white flannel vest, striped shirt, red cravat, and Glengarry 
bonnet. Thus attired, I stood waiting among the crowd of poor men and 
women that were very old and very frail. The night being excessively 
cold, the most of them had the skirts of their gowns tucked over their 
heads. Not a few of them had a deep asthmatic wheeze, most distressing 
to hear. Poor souls! they were earnestly talking about the Doctor and 
his sayings. I conversed with several working men who had attended all 
the series from the first, three or four years back. I asked one man if 
they were all Scotch who attended. He said, “All nations go and hear the 
Doctor.” Another said, “Highland Scotch and Lowland Scotch, and En- 
glish and Irish—in fact, a’ kind o’ folks come to the Doctor on Sabbath 
nichts.” “A’ body likes the Doctor,” said another. One man, a laborer in 
a foundry, said, “I ken great lots of folks that’s been blessed by the 
Doctor, baith Scotch and Irish. I ken an Irish Catholic that worked wi’ 
me, o’ the name o’ Boyd, and he came ae nicht out o’ curiosity, and he 
was converted afore he raise from his seat, and he’s a staunch Protestant 
to this day, every bit o’ ‘im, though his father and mother, and a’ his: 
folks, are sair against him for ’t.” 

On the door being opened, a sudden rush took place in that direction. 
I found a posse of elders stationed as a board of inspection, closely ex- 
amining old and young, male and female, and turning back all who had 
any signs of respectability. All hats and bonnets were excluded. My 
courage almost failed me. Pulling my hair down over my brow, and, 
in the most slovenly manner possible, wiping my nose with the sleeve of 
my coat, I pushed my way up to the board and “passed.” I found that 
none of the seat cushions were removed; no, nor the pew Bibles or psalm 
books, a plain proof that, by the test of years, the poor of the closes and 
wynds could be trusted. 
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These services were among the most fruitful of any in his Glasgow 
ministry, and every spring found a large class of these poor people 
received into church fellowship. 

Meanwhile the highest honors were being conferred upon 
him. In 1857 he writes, “This day Sir George Grey informs me 
that I am made a chaplain to the Queen.” He is “commanded” 
to appear and preach on set occasions before the royal family 
when they are in residence at Balmoral. He writes after one such 
effort: 


Preached in peace and without notes. After dinner the Queen sent 
for me. She always strikes me as possessed of singular penetration, 
firmness and independence, and very real. She was personally singularly 
kind, and I never spoke my mind more frankly to anyone who was a 
stranger and not on an equal footing. 


The Prince Consort, Victoria’s husband, died late in 1861, 
and on the Queen’s first visit to Balmoral, in the following spring, 
Macleod is again “commanded” to wait upon her Majesty in 
spiritual ministration. He “spoke to her freely of the love of 
the nation and their sympathy; and took every opportunity of 
bringing before her the reality of God’s love and sympathy, her 
noble calling as a queen, the value of her life to the nation, and 
the blessedness of prayer.” On another occasion he writes: 


Went to Balmoral—found Gladstone had gone. Found the old hearty 
and happy friends. Preached in the morning on “Peace not happiness,” 
and in the church on “The Gadarene Demoniac.” “What do you think?” 
said little Princess Beatrice to me. “ZI am an aunt, Dr. Macleod, yet 
my nephew William (of Prussia) won’t do as I bid him. Both he and 
Elizabeth refused to shut the door! Is not that naughty?” 


This is the same Wilhelm who now presides over the destiny of 
the German Empire, and it can be easily understood that he 
wouldn’t do as his young aunt bade him. 

Our court preacher gets accustomed to royalty. While at 
Balmoral on another occasion he writes to his wife: 

I preached happily. The Prince (afterward Edward VII) spoke to 
me about preaching only twenty minutes. I told him I was Thomas a 
Becket, and would resist the interference of the State, and that neither 
he nor any of the party had anything better to do than to hear me. So 


I preached for forty-seven minutes, and they were kind enough to say 
they wished it had been longer. 
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Shortly after his appointment as chaplain to the royal court 
Glasgow University conferred on him the degree of D.D. He 
says, “How sad it makes me! I feel as if they had stamped me 
with old age, and that it was a great cataract in the stream leading 
more rapidly to the unfathomable gulf where all is still.” How 
odd this all sounds in American ears! Meanwhile he was in 
labors abundant. He was in constant demand. Societies of all 
kinds applied to him for anniversary sermons. In an answer 
to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, remind- 
ing him of a promise to preach, he writes: 

I beseech you to have mercy on me as an animal, and get some other 
brute, equally willing and more able than I am, to preach your sermon. 
I have seven sermons to preach for collections in other churches before 
January—and I am engaged three times every Sunday till April—be- 
sides tons of other work on my back. I ask mercy with the donkey, dog, 
or carter’s horse. My burden is heavier than I can bear. I'll feed the 
next dog handsomely, shelter for a week the first wandering cat I meet, 
even put my shoulder to the next over-loaded cart of coal or iron I see. 


. «- In the name of every hard-used brute, lay or clerical, animal or 
spiritual, I crave your mercy. 


In addition to his pulpit labors he became the editor of Good 
Words, a semi-religious monthly which at one time attained a 
circulation of over one hundred thousand. His wholesome stories 
were full of deep human interest and their literary charm was 
greatly enjoyed. But his broad view of men and things aroused 
the animosity of the Pharisees of his day. His religion was not 
a thing of the rubric but of the heart. It did not consist in dead 
works but in a joyous living faith, Temperamentally he stood 
beside the broad churchmen of his day. Stanley and Kingsley 
wrote for his little monthly and on one occasion in London he 
was warned that unless he threw these men overboard he would 
be “crushed.” -But the publisher and he both agreed to let Good 
Words “perish, perish a hundred times, before playing such a 
false part as that.” This apostle of love ministered to high and 
low, rich and needy alike. He was equally at home with the 
intellectuals and the sansculottes. His associations with royalty 
had not robbed him of his sympathy with the lowly and the poor. 
He had a heart big enough for them all. He touched life af all 
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ints, and all sorts and conditions of men found in him a deep 
well of living sympathy. “When he came to see me,” said a 
blacksmith, “he spoke as if he had been a smith himself, but he 
never went away without leaving Christ in my heart.” He pays 
a loving tribute to Tom Baird, a carter, one of the beadles of his 
workingmen’s church, and relates the following incident concern- 
ing him: 
When he was dying from smallpox his unselfish nature appeared. 
When asked if they should let me know, he replied, “There’s nae man 


livin’ I like as I do him. I know he wad come. But he shouldna come 
on account of his wife and bairns, and so ye maun na’ tell him!” 


Such dying devotion was full pay for all the effort this Christlike 
preacher had expended upon his humble parishioner. 

Macleod was an extempore preacher of the highest order. 
Although in his early ministry he often wrote a sermon seven 
times before delivering it memoriter, in his more mature years 
he seldom wrote any discourses out fully, but preached from notes 
in which the sequence of his ideas was clearly worked out. Once 
in a while, on some special occasion, he read his discourse, but 
whatever the mode of his delivery, his pulpit efforts appear to 
have been equally acceptable. He was such a favorite with the 
masses that they permitted him almost any liberty within reason. 
On one occasion he was preaching in Argyleshire, where the read- 
ing of a sermon is looked upon as a grievous fault. The service 
over, one old woman, bursting with enthusiasm, remarked to her 
neighbor in the pew, “Did ye ever hear onything sae gran’? 
Wasna that a sermon?” But all her expressions being met by 
stolid silence, she shouted, “Speak, woman! Wasna that a ser- 
mon”? “Ou aye,” replied the other reluctantly, “but he read 
it.” “Read it!” replied the other, with rising indignation, “I 
wadna cared if he had whustled it!” 

But this child of fortune was not to have all smooth sailing. 
The fair winds of popularity which had swept his bark along 
under a full spread of canvas veered around the compass and for 
a while blew with all the intensity of a tornado against him. A 
trip to the Holy Lands gave him a brief respite from toil in the 
winter of 1864 and a year later he became involved in the famous 
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Sabbath controversy. It can readily be believed that he was no 
legalist and when, therefore, the scribes of his day tried to encase 
the Scottish mind in swathings of Jewish legalism he protested, 
declaring that the Lord’s Day was not identical with the Hebrew 
Sabbath and that the best interests of religion could be subserved 
by refusing to bind the conscience with the bands of outworn 
ceremonialism. There is no doubt that he may have gone further 
than he intended—that in the heat of controversy he said some 
things which gave rise to serious misunderstandings. The out- 
burst of popular feeling stunned and amazed him. He became 
an object of suspicion to many good people and a target for the 
invective and abuse of those who were envious of him. Many 
good and true men mourned over the position he had taken. 
Ministers of the gospel passed him without recognition and one 
went so far as to hiss at him in the street. Orators harangued 
against him in the public places, caricatures of him were dis- 
played to the public gaze. He felt his utter loneliness so much 
that he said, “Had a chimney sweep given me his sooty hand 
and smiled on me with his black face I would have welcomed his 
salute and blessed him.” But through it all he maintained his 
imperturbable spirit. The hostility of many who had befriended 
him startled him. He could not understand what seemed to him 
to be their unrighteous anger. During the three weeks of stress 
and storm he found much comfort and peace in communion with 
God. He had the testimony of a good conscience and would not 
be moved. But Scotland could not long be angry with her favorite. 
The Presbytery met and discussed the matter in the most friendly 
fashion. He says, “They were very kind and did not utter a 
harsh word. I did not retract a syllable; nor was I asked to do 
so.” His own kirk-session presented him with an address expres- 
sive of their unshaken confidence in him and his congregation to 
a man remained loyal. The following spring the General Assembly 
met and not a single allusion was made to the matter. Moreover, 
now that the misunderstandings had cleared away the public 
sentiment was veering strongly in his favor and, however many 
Judaizers there may have been in the General Assembly, they 
were afraid to open up their guns upon the great leader. The 
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General Assembly of the following year showed its confidence in 
him by electing him as one of a delegation of two to visit India 
in the interest of the missions of the Church of Scotland; and 
again, in the succeeding year, it expressed its devotion to him 
by electing him to the moderatorship. 

In 1872 he was sixty years old, and in a letter to Principal 
Shairp he says, “I feel as if the winding-up were coming soon.” 
He had been for several years a sufferer from acute neuralgia 
and sciatica, and it had begun to affect his generally robust consti- 
tution. A masterly address, an hour and a half in length, on the 
work of God in foreign lands was his final effort for the great 
cause he loved so well, and the hearts of many trembled fer him 
as they noted the unnatural flush upon his face when he sat down. 
The following Sunday he preached his last sermon, on the strik- 
ingly appropriate text: “We ‘have forsaken all and followed thee; 
what shall we have therefore?” At noon on the following Sun- 
day his soul had joined the spirits of just men made perfect. 

His passing was the occasion of a great national outburst of 
sorrow and grief. Queen Victoria wrote a letter of high appre- 
ciation and of deep, loving sympathy. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury voiced the appreciation and regard of the English Church. 
The funeral was a most impressive occasion. Rich and poor 
alike were there to do him reverence. His own Barony Church 
and the various mission chapels in the parish were filled with 
sorrowing throngs, while the sidewalks were lined with a quietly 
observant multitude. The working man in his fustian was there 
at elbows with those of gentler birth. Expressions of love and 
tender appreciation went from lip to lip, and one of those who 
had been greatly helped by his life and ministry was heard to say, 
“There goes Norman Macleod; if he had done no more than what 
he did for my soul, he would shine as the stars forever.” 
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THE SERENE VALLEY 


Lrxe a serpent of uncertain length and -proportions the road 
stretches, twisting and squirming into the blue haze of the wilder- 
ness, leading directly over Mount Chochilla—five thousand or 
more feet above the sea, and which must be crossed before the 
night’s rest and refreshment. A quiet dreaminess pervaded the 
stifling atmosphere which greatly enhanced the tedium of travel, 
and the frequent yawns when conversation lagged or grew dull 
spoke drowsily of what would be if it were not for the endless 
bumping and creaking of the wheels, But then it is not long until 
there are many good things to see—noble hills and valleys, acres 
of Buckeye trees, the much-talked-about contortions of the Man- 
zanita wood, wild lilacs, the Mariposa lilies, pink, yellow and 
white, appearing in the grass like airy fairy butterflies, and lovely 
golden patches of brown-eyed Kates. How beautiful the saucy 
black-eyed Susans, flaming orange in color and ever beguiling the 
dust-worn traveler to a gay flirtation. In the morning the timber 
is small oak and ragged-appearing pine: But steadily the forest 
thickens and the kinds of trees change, so that by the time the 
lunch station, Ahwahnee, is reached the humble Digger-pine and 
the starveling White oak have given place to the Yellow pine, the 
attractive Chinquapin oak—with its viny limbs and abundant 
foliage—and the Sugar pine, the greatest of the family of Conifers, 
from its footing in the granite rising above all its companions, 
overtopping the forest, and yielding primacy only to the Sequoias. 
Like a boat in a choppy sea the tallyho coach sails up and down 
the slopes, at times tossed gleefully about not only by the driver, 
in grinning malice, but by the irrepressible members of the party ; 
now drifting under the shade of the great trees, whose extended 
branches and towering forms drop tender benedictions while quar- 
relsome blue-jays answer the rollicking fun with screams of defi- 
ance. Along in the afternoon the stage suddenly stalked a loco- 
motive, poking and puffing around over the mountain and working 
ruin in the forest. Not thinking about the iron monster being a 
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denizen of this locality his shriek and snort nearly caused a panic, 
and certainly a wish for a Winchester. 

Night settles early in the profound canyons, but the sun 
touches long the glistening summits. Pondering over this fact 
and its corresponding truth in life, turning a point in the descent 
of a gentle declivity the ery, “Wawona!” went up from the lips of 
the driver. And, sure enough, there before the eyes was a perfect 
little valley whose beauty in the afterglow of the sunset shone like 
an emerald. Tall trees adorned the fields, and immense moun- 
tains whose bristling peaks gleam with snow made the surround- 
ings. In a moment there was a revival of enthusiasm, and even 
the horses quickened into new life and gained the hotel in a rush. 
Smiles of welcome and greeting wreathed the faces of the landlord 
and his assistants as they seized our grips and gave their orders, 
while the platform and portico filled with a curious crowd of 
transients like ourselves except in cleanliness. And that “dust 
thou art, to dust returnest” might not have an uncomfortable 
premature fulfillment a vigorous handling of the broom (soon) 
unearths face and form. Above the babble of conversation the 
tinkle, jingle, and roar of swift waters are easily discerned, for 
this travelers’ refuge is built upon the banks of a magnificent 
mountain flood, the South Fork of the Merced River. Out of 
sight of the front entrance, just beyond a slight elevation, flows 
the romping stream. 

“Here, boy, show these guests to their quarters!” In obedi- 
ence to this rather peremptory order an obsequiously obliging 
individual leads the way. We follow, every moment expecting to 
enter an elevator or ascend flights of stairs as usual. But no! 
Passing through the back door the pursuit is along a sort of 
garden-walk and with a sneaking fear that the old fellow had sized 
us up just about right after all and that the barn was to be our 
sleeping-place. Again there was surprise. These hotels are built 
very like a small town with the exception that there is the large 
central structure around which, in various directions, cluster cozy 
homes which supply the necessary sleeping compartments and 
family seclusion. Ours was a gem of a room with furnishings 
as clean as the mountain snows. And that bed, how it did creep 
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up to the tired spots! Awakened by the wonderful sunshine 
sliding down the steeps and into the windows, splashing over 
everything and into our eyes, how exhilarating to rise and look out 
upon a world riotously happy in its simplicity, beauty, and 
strength! The atmosphere vibrated with the songs of birds, and 
the temptation to skip and play in that reserve irreverently describ- 
able as a back-yard was not to be resisted. Soon violets and other 
flowers growing there in profusion nestled in the hands or graced 
the heads of favorites as crowns of glory. Wandering beyond the 
gate an artificial lake was discovered, hiding quiet-like on the 
hillside and among the trees and bushes. It is formed of waters 
captured from the rushing torrent and certainly seems ill content 
with its enforced restfulness, for the paths are crossed frequently 
by lively streams bent on getting away. A boat awaiting the 
coming of any who would was entered clamorously, and there was 
merry paddling and drifting from port to port. Upon a great 
rock standing as an island in the midst one of the party landed— 
forthwith to be abandoned to his meditations and the water-nymphs 
until the others were ready to provide the only means of escape. 
Come look at this South Fork of the Merced River dashing its 
crystal magic to the sea. Behold where in laughing fury waves 
hurl foaming spray from rock to rock and then giggle on their way! 
Did anyone ever see such fun? Let us climb over the bowlders 
and farther up the hill, rest by the falls, and step out to points of 
vantage to view again engaging, enchanting, and restful Wawona 
and its natural amphitheater. Think of its ice-cold springs, in- 
numerable streamlets, lovers’ lanes, dream lake, and the Indian 
Summer which tarries for many months of the year. Lift your 
eyes to the lofty Sierra peaks and spurs, whose extreme ramifica- 
tions lose themselves in cumuli and endless blue. Is it hard to 
imagine Paradise? Oh, Wawona, evermore visit our dreams 
with the elixir of thy skies, forests, water, and beckoning heights! 

Early the next morning, with carefully prepared lunches, we 
were off for a picnic in the Sacred Groves of Time under the 
shade of the big trees of this region. Fresh bear tracks in the 
dusty road, not unlike the imprint of a man’s bare foot, caused 2 
fluttering of the heart and somewhat of an anxious looking for 
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climbable saplings. Now it is eight miles of continual ascent to 
the destination and it is impossible to go faster than a crawl, 
which we were assured was more of a source of satisfaction to 
bruin than to ourselves. “These are the sentinels and mark the 
entrance to the grove,” said the driver, indicating two giants, one 
on either side of the drive-way. Creeping along, and filling +the 
moments with jest and jollity, the famous spot had been reached 
almost before anyone was aware of the fact. And then the atten- 
tion was consumed by all the trees of that forest, the smallest of 
which would be notable in Ohio. Diameters of six feet were very 
ordinary and common. The absence, therefore, of the usual in 
size to produce striking contrast gives sufficient reason for the 
need of the announcement of the presence of the real vegetable 
wonders and a halt was necessary to accustom the eyes to the sight 
and make comparisons. There stand these guardians, saffron of 
hue, the flutings in their bark like newly washed gutters in a corn- 
field, square upon their feet, imperturbable and vast. They are 
the pickets of the grand army stationed there on the Sierras. 
Having given the password in a series of Ohs and Ahs, in a some- 
what ancient and semibarbarous fashion, permission was granted 
to proceed and a Titan stretched upon the ground, lying in six 
feet of leafy soil accumulated since its fall, was the next source of 
interest and special attraction. It was probably blown down in 
some terrible storm hundreds of years ago, but still in his death 
there is heroic scorn of the ravages of time and the triumphant 
shout, “Where is thy victory?” Even the thought of the crash 
starts the nerves to tingling and suggests some rather remote 
California earthquakes. Think of it: before the government placed 
a restraining hand upon cupidity and avarice the forest rangers 
gloated over the millions of feet of lumber in one.of these giants, 
and before their arrest in this course of destruction many “beau- 
ties” were laid low. While such mercenary motives are to be 
deplored which would rob us of the splendors of Niagara and the 
grandeur of these exceptional growths, they afford an excellent 


means of arriving at some just estimate of their proportions. For 
instance, it is said that there is enough timber in one of these 
prostrate mammoths to construct an ample box for an ocean liner 
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seven hundred and five feet long, or, if converted into rails ten feet 
in length and three inches thick, one would produce four hundred 
and forty thousand, and at the rate of one hundred and fifty per 
day employ a strong man nine years and three months in splitting 
them—sa proposition sufficient to break the heart of any “Weary 
Willie.” The cabin in the heart of the grove where coffee is made 
and lunch sometimes eaten is a small house indeed—though capable 
of accommodating seventy-five seated at tables--to have a giant 
like the General Grant in the front dooryard. Standing close to 
the tree twenty people would have to extend their arms and clasp 
hands before the outstretched finger-tips of the first could touch 
the finger-tips of the last. Just try to imagine what the dimen- 
sions of a building would have to be if in anything like keeping 
with that tree. And there were many similar in the immediate 
vicinity. Seated upon the slumbering ruins of a patriarch the 
dinner was enjoyed in the presence of—how many centuries? 
Is it possible that some of these trees had started upon their careers 
when God called Abraham, and that the seeds which gave them 
birth lived long years before the traditional time of Noah’s flood ! 
So far as decay is concerned you need not feel hurried in going to 
see them, for they seem destined to see the end of all other things. 
What an unanswerable argument in favor of being a strict vege- 
tarian! 

“Driver, what about that one?” We had started on the 
afternoon round and return when the sight of Old Grizzly called 
out the question. Upon learning that he is the Methuselah of the 
forest the first impulse is to get out and hug him, but the sober 
second thought is better, for five feet from the ground he measures 
ninety feet in circumference. Then the first branch leaving the 
parent-trunk, one hundred and twenty-five feet up, is six feet in 
diameter, and is therefore broad enough to carry a Yosemite coach 
and its passengers. Anything hugable, so far as that tree is con- 
cerned, is so near the angels that one had best wait for wings. 
There he stands, like all the others in that no great tap-root rivets 
him to the earth and with only a few surface sprangles to steady 
him in his position. Now, if the ages of the others are so in- 
definite and uncertain, might it not be assumed that Old Grizzly 
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grew as a potted plant in another sphere before the world was 
formed? We walked about those: giants, surveying them from 
every standpoint possible, staring and staring until they dropped 
their cones in unfeigned embarrassment. And look at those cones ! 
Nothing but dwarfs in comparison with others. Generally not 
larger than hulled walnuts; the seeds as thin as paper. What an 
exhortation to patience and persistence! Before going home the 
driver drove our coach and its load through the heart of a big 
fellow called “Wawona.” The tunnel is ten by twelve feet in 
dimensions and in its construction the life of the tree was not 
seriously injured. It is still growing and putting forth new leaves 
every year. It is a short ride through thousands of years. Is it 
remarkable that when, in 1853, a hunter in pursuit of a wounded 
bear, discovering these solemn and mighty monarchs, upon re- 
turning found his tales laughed at as pure fiction? But now the 
one great undisputed fact remains: these trees are the oldest living 
things in the world. There where blooms the transient blood-red 
and beautifully attractive ice-plant, developing first beneath snow- 
banks but seldom tossing its crimson bells to the winds until some 
days after the winter has melted away, and even then keeping its 
roots bathed in chilly cold, there, thousands of feet above the roar 
of the sea, rule these sacred and stately sovereigns—close allies of 
the weak and tender and powerful and enduring witnesses of God 
and immortality. 

The region now traversed laughs at the efforts of tourists to 
form acquaintance in a hurry. Simply a frontdoor call is out 
of the question. Electric cars, autos, or the lightning express do 
not flash one from point to point or scorn the steeps, and the 
insistence upon going slow, to stop and rest and drink in strength, 
is positively irresistible. The distances—you do not have to think 
about them, you can see them—and before you are through you 
feel them. The long drops into the valleys and canyons, the 
attendant dust and weariness, are like all the stories told of Cali- 
fornia—BIG. The only way one can come near measuring the 
heights and depths is just to give free rein to his imagination and 
the exaggeration of his tongue. He may surpass the reality, but 
no one will ever know it. Here we are, finally, at the summit of 
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the trip traversed by wagons—seven thousand five hundred feet 
above sea level. A rare coolness steals through the forests, which 
may be attributed to the canopy of the trees, but which in reality 
is due to the elevation and the breath of nearby snows. The 
climb is along a mountain ridge, dodging through an army of 
lofty pines whose far-falling cones look cumbersome enough to 
break a skull and where fleeting shadows, like the spirits of lost 
loved ones, people the elysian stillness. At last a soft silver light 
comes stealing through the trees to carry the sight away beyond the 
shade and to panoramic views of the Serene Valley. Coming out 
into the clear, and swinging to one side to give free passage to 
other stages, reverent heed should be given to the dignified com- 
mand of Nature to pause and spend a few moments in meditation 
before entering into closer inspection of her mysteries; for it is 
well known that there are certain times when the multitudinous 
voices of rugged and sublime tranquillity still the tongue that they 
may flood the soul with their majestic eloquence; when the spiritual 
expression sweeps far beyond the powers of human speech. With- 
out the least pretension or display of banners Yosemite came 
gliding in upon the senses and spread itself out to view, and we 
seemed unconsciously to have passed into the eternal world, whose 
language is not heard, but where peace, love, joy, and strength, 
like the light, enfold and permeate the life. Everywhere you see 
cataracts, long leaps of rushing waters over the encircling preci- 
pices into the vale below, but on that high point of vantage the 
crash of their fall dissolves into beauty and there is only the 
silver column or the shining thread and the mists ascending like 
the prayers of saints to the throne of the great God. The fitness 
of the name “Valley” for this cataclysm of nature is certainly 
established at the first glance, for while the depth of thousands of 
feet and the precipitous sides inspire with dread, akin to the 
tumultuous fear arising on the rim of the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, the walls are spread apart, giving abundance of room 
for green fields and the beautiful Merced River. Long ago the 
funsters quit funning and the songsters ceased singing. The 
tension of expectation, exaltation of feeling and reverence com- 
mand everybody and easily bar frivolity. As we followed the 
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winding road down the mountainside a feeling of security settled 
down upon us as again and again we beheld, on our left, grim old 
El Capitan, the ever-watchful sentinel of the region, lifting his 
stately form thousands of feet above the rippling stream and along 
whose sharply cut southern face the evening shadows are nearly a 
mile in length. He is so straight that he actually leans over in 
his pride as guardian of the domains of contentment and peace. 
Back farther and looming higher still are the Three Brothers and 
Eagle Peak. The Indians called them Kom-po-pai-zes from the 
fancied resemblance to the heads of frogs when sitting up ready 
to leap. Pious indeed are these giants, for they have built for 
themselves a magnificent cathedral adorned with spires whose 
grandeur and the music of whose unseen bells ring out the message 
of creation. And see that dome! No one but the Michael Angelo 
of heaven could have designed and erected such a structure. Here 
human workmanship is forgotten. 

To the right and ‘now in front of us are the Bridal Veil 
Falls, where a thick cloud of mist swings and floats in the air— 
a hint of the ghost of happiness which hovers over the nuptial 
altar—and wistfully lingers to become the entrancing and abiding 
presence of every hour and to be still more beautiful and golden 
in the deepening shadows of twilight. We were in time for the 
rainbow. We saw it like the sparkling splendor reflected from 
millions of gems tossed into the sunlight. The legend of the 
Indians, however, is a hollow echo of such sentiments. To them 
Bridal Veil Falls were known as the spirit of the evil mind. Here 
is the “River of Mercy”—this is the meaning of Merced—and 
the wagon squeaked and rattled along the bank in a jarring discord 
to the music of its waters. But with the gentle hastening of the 
stream there comes the spirit of praise and thanksgiving and you 
hear the invitation of Christ, “Come aside, and rest awhile,” or 
think of the words, “Shall we gather at the river?” full of the 
tenderness of childhood and the hope of heaven. 

In the upper part of the valley, where the trees are tall and 
widespread in their charity and benevolence, where. meadows roll 
gracefully away to the steep walls of rock; within a mile of Yose- 
mite Falls and standing close to and even over the Merced River, 
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is the hotel, the traveler’s stopping place and hospitable home, 
whose several buildings, as indicated heretofore, compose what 
might be taken for an Alpine village. Just as sleep was about 
falling upon tired eyelids a gentle rap on the door by our friends 
called us to the veranda to see Yosemite Falls in the full light of 
the harvest moon. Nothing like that moonlight scene has ever 
come to my soul. Our eyes were riveted upon the transfiguration 
while numberless hands seemed to be working myriad changes; 
or was it the activity of the imagination? Now it was silver; 
then it was light; then, again, it was the frolicsome play of untold 
thousands of fairies in glistening robes tumbling in flying bounds 
to the depths below, and not succeeding in the first attempt with 
shout and song diving over the next crag, striking the lowest and 
sharpest stones as our feet would touch the softest down, and in 
the partially visible mist quickly ascending to participate again in 
the fun, or rushing in multitudes along the pebbles and through 
the fields, happy in anticipation or joyful in bearing good will to 
men. What a day and what a night it all was! 

As though called by the bells in the cathedral spires we were 
up in time for six o’clock mass—indeed, long before—that the sun- 
rise might be seen in Mirror Lake. But no mortal sacristan is 
busy there. Silence alone ministers at those altars and reverently 
utters the world’s petitions. No visible worshipers throng the 
distant portals and the aisles are untrod save by spirit hosts. The 
valley is the real temple, and the rushing waters and singing birds 
are the chimes touched and set ringing by the hand of God. He is 
the priest of this sanctuary, and the tourists are the devout 
attendants upon the services. 

The river everywhere and every hour commands attention. 
And now as the shadows of the night are beginning to lift and the 
breezes stir with the coming of the morning, and the clear light 
of heaven is smiling down across the mountain tops through the 
long, unruffied reaches; when the awakening world of grandeur is 
reflected from its bosom and the cliff-swallow again is winging his 
erratic flight along its margins, when fresh and holy joy irradiates 
the face of the new day and the stars are most beautiful in their 
departing glory, then truly the River of Mercy is a glorious river. 
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First a carriage ride of about thirty minutes to Mirror Lake, 
which the Indians named Sleeping Water ; an enchantingly beauti- 
ful liquid sheen embowered by trees and environed on high by 
the most noted domes of the Yosemite. It is an exquisite idyll, 
where one can drink in cool air and breathe the breath of spring 
which abides there through mid-summer. Near great bowlders 
that kindly stand far enough back from the water’s edge to give 
plenty of room, and whose attitude, in their coats of gray, is not 
unlike men in a state of expectancy, we watched and waited for 
the first glimpse of the King of Day over the towering mountain- 
ledge which constitutes the farther shore. The lake is motionless 
and smooth as a mirror, and the reflected domes, peaks, and trees 
on its glassy bosom are seen in perfect outline, distinctness and 
color. To look down into the depths was like looking into-another 


world exactly similar to the one we were in. And even while 
gazing and thinking upon the unusual phenomenon the golden- 
edged, then the full-orbed sun seemed rising a mile below the 
surface, followed here and there with clouds which appeared like 
white-robed attendants. The solemnity of the hour and spot and 


the magic of the true reproduction made us feel as though we were 
in a wondrous dream. It was a redeemed earth giving back the 
image of heaven. We pass from this entrancing lake on to Vernal 
Nevada Falls, two cataracts, but in reality the descent of the 
river is one continuous roar and tumble of water—first a mighty 
leap, and then a swift and terrible run of a few hundred yards for 
another flying and awful plunge over a second precipice, and then 
miles of rapids. These latter are encountered at the beginning of 
the ascent and are the soul of a stretch of unique and wildly 
beautiful scenery.. “What a glee of liquids! Rolling, dashing, 
foaming—enrapturing splendors! A chorus of floods! Poetry 
of waters! Doxology of torrents! What strange caprice—broad 
staircases of light, now whirled into crowns, thrown into columns, 
sprung into arches, splashed into stars, turned into crescents or 
built into temples; now gliding over emerald, with here and there 
a flash of gold!” Paths and narrow foot-bridges which ever and 
anon cross the torrents invite to rambles amid protecting rocks 
and trees to occasional patches of green and the rest of rustic seats. 
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Here burros await your desire for assistance up the trail, where 
every turn, like the twist of a kaleidoscope, exposes a beauty and 
a grandeur of a still nobler type. The danger is of becoming sur- 
feited with the extravagance of nature and that which is marvelous 
and exceptional come to be regarded as nothing more than ordinary. 
There is a certain kind of contempt which may be born of fami- 
liarity even with these regions, and then the charm is gone. Is 
this not the reason why they are hidden so far away that nothing 
but great effort and persistence will bring them to view? 

Hang on to your mule whatever the sights! He is a faithful 
animal, and the instinct of self-preservation will prevent his mak- 
ing a misstep. Only the breaking of the saddle-girth can bring 
harm to the rider and every precaution is taken against that. 
See how he balances his load and picks his way as he carefully 
swings the corners and treads the zig-zag! The whip or spur 
heedlessly plied by foolish or angry riders makes no impression 
and is simply a sign that the man lacks even mule-sense. Burro 
experience is better than theory and therefore with religious 
fidelity he follows the trail. Throw care and fear to the winds, 
east the reins loosely on his neck and with unshaken faith cling 
to your mule! 

That great wall on the opposite side of the Merced is called 
Panorama. With almost perpendicular sides it rises four thousand 
feet above the river and is the highest and most continuous wall of 
the Yosemite. Now as you pass around Point Rea you will sud- 
denly behold, off to the right, Illouette Falls, which are said to be 
five hundred feet high, with a series of wild and rushing cascades 
below before emptying into the Merced. Following a slight descent, 
which comes as a grateful change, we soon are on the bridge and 
intuitively look up the bowlder-bedecked and splashing river where 
in the distance you catch the first glimpse of Vernal Falls—and 
from that point of view the river seems to plunge into the bowels 
of the earth and then return in the form of fiery spray and drift- 
ing smoke. Tliey are only three hundred and fifty feet high, but 
their volume is what makes them so imposing. Over a perfectly 
square-cut mass of granite the River of Mercy starts upon the 
second part of its fearful career to reach the valley. Gently moving 
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at first, like a beautiful piece of embroidery carried downward 
by the breeze of the early morn, but soon increasing in speed, it 
is finally dashed upon the rocks below with twice the force of the 
waters of Niagara. No wonder the Indians poetically called this 
“The Cataract of Diamonds.” Nearly a mile above are the Nevada 
Falls, six hundred and five feet high, with reverberating billows, 
arching rainbows, and shooting rockets of silvery spray. One 
cannot help but say, “How rich and resplendent the earth is with 
waters!” Best beverage of all the nations! For after the richest 
banquet, with the strongest and sweetest drinks, everyone wants 
at least a sip of water—cool, refreshing, God-given water. It was 
not our pleasure to continue the journey to Glacier Point. We 
saw it from below, and scaled the steeps with the eye, and tried 
to appreciate the almost perpendicular wall extending into the 
heavens three thousand two hundred and fifty feet. Overhanging 
Rock was in plain view, but even the looking at it makes one 
dizzy. For though built of such substantial materials, and fixed 
in position by the Divine hand, it seems frail enough when 
measured by the terrific distances over which it rests—a slight 
platform indeed, held high in the hand of the giant, to support 
any sightseer who is willing to pay the price of a climb to that 
point of vantage. 

Yosemite holds a niche in the world of fame unique and all 
its own. It is indeed the “Serene Valley,” where the heavens 
near burst to disclose radiant minstrelsies, where there is a calm 
which through centuries has continued to lave, as with the quiet 
undulations of summer lakes, the sacred footsteps of the Creator, 
and where, in the designs of the Great Architect, no haste enters 
nor is there pause for rest. Simply no weariness and therefore no 
discontinuity. It is the abode of contentment and peace. 


Matti FE, Ho Le, 
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SHAKESPEARE’S ART 


Tuere is little to be said about Shakespeare that is new, but 
nothing that pertains to him can ever seem old. His fame fills 
the world. His name lays its magic spell upon all men. With 
the single exception of the King James Version of the Bible, his 
works constitute the richest literary legacy that the English race 
has bequeathed to mankind. His genius is so imposing—-so soli- 
tary and august—that to attempt to analyze or appraise it seems 
almost presumptuous. We feel that it is more fitting to wonder 
and enjoy than to estimate and criticize. Indeed, we are inclined 
to point to him as being the embodiment of all excellence in 
creative literature, and in awe of him to pronounce the work of 
other men strong or weak, significant or insignificant, as compared 
with the transcendent worth of his dramatic masterpieces. 

In our enthusiastic admiration of Shakespeare, however, we 
should not allow our. spirit of hero-worship to carry us beyond all 
bounds. Shakespeare was, after all, human; and, being human, 
he is to be studied in the light of the ordinary laws of cause and 
effect as they act and react in the affairs of men. He came of 
sturdy English stock. His father, a vigorous and versatile man, 
drew his blood through centuries of brave and active yeomen; his 
mother was of gentle birth, ancient family, and was possessed of 
ample earthly store. The Saxon and Norman strains were mingled 
and intermingled in him, so that neither strength nor flexibility, 
force nor versatility was lacking in his constitution. Moreover, 
his boyhood and youth were nourished in the very heart of Eng- 
land. Ancient and romantic Warwickshire was his home; and 
from infancy his physical senses drank in the ripe, varied, and 
opulent landscapes of a region unsurpassed for mellow plenty and 
quiet beauty. The atmosphere, too, was alive with suggestions 
from a remote and stirring past. His young imagination was fed 
upon folk-lore and heroic legend, upon historic deeds of valor as 
heroic and fascinating as these legends and myths themselves. In 
company with his father he frequently went to hear troupes of 
actors, and so gained his first impressions of the magic world of 
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drama in which he was afterward to move as king. Doubtless 
he saw the Miracle plays at the neighboring town of Coventry, and 
as a boy of eleven gazed with rapture upon the brilliant pageants 
devised by the Earl of Leicester for the entertainment of Queen 
Elizabeth when she visited him at Kenilworth Castle. Lured by 
fortune, or urged by misfortune, at precisely the right time for 
the best interests of his developing genius he exchanged the fresh, 
sweet scenes and poetic associations of his provincial home for the 
exciting activities and more intense human interests of the British 
metropolis. It should not be forgotten, either, that in Shake- 
speare’s youth the tides of life ran full and free in the English 
nation. All was action, excitement, and adventure. Men fought, 
and loved, and dared with reckless disregard of obstacles or conse- 
quences. It was a distinctively dramatic age; indeed, the way 
had been preparing for four centuries. Drama had now become 
a national impulse—an expression of the restless, daring, aspiring 
spirit of the age. Marlowe and Shakespeare were the men pre- 
appointed to minister to the national craving for action, for 
adventure, for the vicarious expansion of life. Shakespeare was, 
therefore, as much the creature as the creator of his age. It was 
no accident that made him what he was. In no other age could 
he have achieved such eminence in dramatic expression, nor could 
he have climbed to such commanding heights had he not been 
borne aloft upon the shoulders of such mighty predecessors as 
Greene, Peele, and Marlowe. And, finally, in taking account of 
Shakespeare’s genius, it should not be forgotten that he mastered 
his art by degrees. He did not attain perfection at a bound, as 
many seem to think, but served a long and faithful apprenticeship 
under the best masters and amid the most practical surroundings. 
His first task was that of recasting and retouching old plays. 
Later he attempted independent work, but his first unaided efforts 
were rather crude and amateurish. His early works were marred 
to a considerable degree by coarseness and extravagance, by con- 
ceits and artificialities of style, by dearth of thought and passion 
and feebleness of creative power. He had been a writer of drama 
several years before he produced one of the masterpieces that have 
enthralled the world. 
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It has been truly said that Shakespeare is not for an age but 
for all time. He was the supreme genius of mankind. He pos- 
sessed every virtue that the great poet should possess: rich and 
felicitous diction; full, telling, and exquisite phrase; technical 
and constructive power of the highest order; the command of 
flexible, eloquent, and melodious blank verse; a quick and airy 
fancy; a penetrating and imperial intellect; irresistible humor; 
pungent and melting pathos; an intuition so marvelous as to in- 
clude an almost infallible knowledge of the whole range of human 
experience; a creative imagination so potent and plastic as to 
awake in us sentiments of wonder and awe, and a moral sanity 
and grandeur unsurpassed in secular literature. More than any 
other poet he produced the exact gesture and hue, the full simili- 
tude and infinite variety of life itself. He gave us perfect tran- 
scripts of human experience. When we read his works it does 
not seem to us that we have been reading fiction. His dramas are 
perfect fragments torn from the canvas of life. They exactly 
resemble reality ; they want neither light nor shade, neither grace 
nor solidity. There is at once vivid color and consummate pro- 
portion. They are not thin and pale, but rich and full; so that 
after an attentive reading of one of his masterpieces we feel as 
if we had been submerged in a scene of actual life where no 
element of reality was wanting. He shows us life in all its 
radiance and its gloom; its repose and its variety; its restless joy, 
and its troubled sorrow. He leads us under open skies through 
secluded country paths and by hedge-rows white with the blossoms 
of May. He loiters with us by quiet streams and bids us pause 
in the cool shadows of deep forests. He assails us with the wintry 
blast, and buffets us with raging storms of wind and rain and hail. 
He invites us to entranced gardens lighted the night long by tropi- 
cal moons, transports us to sunlit, sea-girt isles, and conducts 
us to stately castles hard by the sounding sea or set majestic amid 
surrounding hills. As we peruse his pages we move from camp 
to court, from cottage to palace, from noisy inn to turbulent street. 
The tramp of war, the brilliant pageant, the flight of navies, the 
shout of mirth and revelry, the ribald jest of clowns and strum- 
pets, and the sonorous speech of emperor and prelate—we see and 
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hear it all; scene gives place to scene, and incident succeeds inci- 
dent with the same naturalness and variety that history and 
experience themselves afford. The raw underside of life as well 
as its romantic and glorified surface is sufficiently in evidence. 
There is eating and drinking; there is song and laughter and 
elbowing and fighting. We perceive life in a multiplicity of 
relations; we feel a sense of its teeming and varied interests; we 
see the mean and the humorous set over against the noble and the 
heroic. In the exercise of the creative imagination, likewise, 
Shakespeare has excelled all other poets. The creative imagina- 
tion is aroused only under the impulse of great passion. In its 
intense and excited activity the mind selects, abstracts, and com- 
bines out of the infinite store of its past experience, and reshapes 
the material into new and vital wholes. The process is largely 
unconscious and wholly spontaneous. Shakespeare does not create 
his Hamlet or his Othello by slow and systematic selection, 
analysis, and elaboration. They rise in his mind instantaneously, 
full-garbed in their own distinct personality. He has peopled his 
pages thus with a multitude of beings who, though they never 
drew the breath of life or walked among men in the flesh, are 
endowed with personalities as real, vital, and consistent as those 
of the men and women whom we daily meet and greet and analyze 
in home and mart and office. As he called them into being he saw 
them as plainly as he saw the companion who walked the street 
at his elbow. He knew by instinct what his characters would do 
and he could not have made them do otherwise if he had desired. 
They rise upon his vision with preordained distinctness and 
individuality. They act for themselves; and how they will act, 
and why they will do this thing instead of that, he cannot tell. 
This power to create a character and stamp it with an inde- 
structible personality is the most Godlike power committed to the 
poet. The life of Shakespeare’s great characters outlasts the fame 
of real men and women. Falstaff is vastly more alive to-day 
than the most famous diner-out in America. Shylock will be 
holding the absorbed attention of students long after the name of 
the greediest man of modern times shall have been forgotten. 
Hamlet will endure longer than Czar Nicholas or the Kaiser; 
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and centuries after the dear faces of those whom we have loved 
and cherished are forgotten among men the gay laugh of Rosalind 
will ring in the ears of happy youths and Portia’s sunny locks 
and brave words of charity and wisdom will make dark days 
bright and sullen hearts glad wherever men have eyes to read or 
souls to feel. So great is the art of the world’s master wizard. 

Finally, Shakespeare surpasses all other dramatic artists in 
moral elevation and in insight. His art is consummate in that he 
unshrikingly depicts life as it is—in its baseness and its glory alike. 
Whatever he pictures he pictures in strict accordance with the 
impartial and undeviating laws of life. He paints lust and crime 
and depravity, but he never forgets to paint the effects of lust and 
crime and depravity. In Shakespeare the villain, the tyrant, the 
libertine may be sure that his sins will find him out. He shows 
that the wages of sin is death ; he teaches unostentatiously but im- 
pressively that he who sows to the wind must expect to reap the 
whirlwind. He shows how guilty ignorance and neglect, even, draw 
upon them consequences almost as terrible and damning as active 
crime. He lights up the whole moral universe with his astonishing 
genius and shows us the far-reaching results, whether fortunate or 
fatal, of every trivial act as well as of every daring crime con- 
ceived by the heart of man. The consequence is that we frequently 
close one of his great tragedies, after pursuing it to the end with 
solemn and rapt attention, and yield sad approval in our inmost 
souls of the rewards and penalties meted out to the dear misguided 
sinning and suffering mortals whose fortunes we have been follow- 
ing; we close the book, I say, with awe-struck and subdued acqui- 
escence; feeling that the inevitable has happened, that all is as 
it should be, that Shakespeare’s world moves in accordance with 
the laws of the great Judge himself who subdues all things to his 
own righteous will. It is thus that Shakespeare instructs us in 
the deep things of life. 


Frank C, Rockurcoth . 
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THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND THE 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


I nap almost forgotten “resultant force,” which I once studied 
in physics. The reading, some time ago, of two books moving in 
opposite directions gave me this paper as the resultant and my 
memory of old experiments was revived. The scientific analogy 
here breaks down—which thing is a parable of what happens 
later—for the weakness of the resultant in this case is in nowise 
the precise product of the two opposing forces. The two are great 
thought-provoking books. The Religion of Science, by Dr. J. W. 
Lee, I read first, and then followed it later with Die Religidse 
Frage der Gegenwart, by Dr. W. Herrmann of Marburg, a mono- 
graph which appears in Das Christentum, by Cornill, and others. 
In the former the use of the scientific method in the realm of 
religious experience has found a champion. The book reflects a 
high order of philosophical ability on the part of the author, Dr. 
Lee of St. Louis, a minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and will amply repay study. What follows is neither a 
polemic directed at this book nor a defense of what Dr. Herrmann 
has given us, but a statement of needed emphasis, present at least 
sufficiently in the latter though quite wanting in the former. 

Dr. Lee contends that man has classified and unified all the 
facts not only of the natural world, but the physical, political, 
anthropological and psychological facts of human nature as well. 
However, “the deepest, widest, and richest interest in human life 
has, as yet, no adequate, rational, and universally valid science 
provided for it.” “History is as full of religious realities as nature 
is of rocks.” “Is it not inevitable that a system will be built by 
the scientific method as universally valid for religion as botany 
for plants and geology for rocks?’ Herein lies, in good part at 
least, the thesis of the book. The thought is continued by calling 
attention to the fact that the wild animals and bloodless ghosts 
have been driven out of astronomy, biology, chemistry, and medi- 
cine. What once took the form of astrology, alchemy, quack 
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doctors and rain-makers now finds refuge in the religious field 
only. This is the only important reality left unsystematized by 
the scientific method. One evil, Dr. Lee notes as a result, is that 
“religion is the only subject concerning which every person exer- 
cises the right of private interpretation.” No layman in the field 
presumes to sit upon the astronomer’s opinion. Without question 
we accept and use the conclusion of the chemist, the physician 
speaks and we immediately comply, the bank clerk must agree with 
the financial wizard on the multiplication table, but when the 
preacher expresses himself he has a competitor in the most ignorant 
listener. Is any remedy for this condition possible? Can the 
finality reached in physics and botany be attained in the study of 
our religion? If it could be, what would be the gain, or, if it could 
not be, what the loss? 

With much of the argument of the book we must, it would 
seem, be in accord. The scientific study of the Bible has driven 
Robert Ingersoll and all his ilk to cover, has converted many a 
once arid desert of the Scriptures into a fruitful field, and has 
given us a book never more powerful in the thought and life of 
the world than now. No one can gainsay the riches the same 
method has brought to our thought of the Christian religion. There 
is much yet to be done, and there likely always will be. Herrmann 
rather disparages, perhaps, what the methods of the sciences can 
do for religion and the religious experience, but he does clearly 
eall attention to some of their limitations in this field. Certainly 
one can admit that they are usable in the sphere of religion and the 
religious experience and yet maintain there are reasons that pre- 
clude the approach, even to the degree of finality, the water-tight- 
ness we find in physics and chemistry. 

In the first place, science deals with cause and effect. The 
deductive conclusion and the inductive leap are based upon the 
uniformity of this principle in nature. Here all that is is deter- 
mined by what precedes. All certainty, all finality depend upon 
that, and turn to vapor if that is destroyed. Boyle’s law, the law 
of gravitation and that of the conservation of energy hold true 
everywhere. Suppose they should begin to vary, and under normal 
conditions to act irregularly. What place is there in this sort of 
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a scheme for intelligent life, free will, or creative power? These 
forces are not merely the products of what immediately precedes, 
for that they can use, act upon, or oppose. Will is not as the 
strongest motive or instinct, else Buridan’s ass, equidistant between 
two bundles of hay and dying of starvation, would picture a con- 
dition into which any of us might fall. It selects, creates, and 
often acts counter to preceding or contemporary conditioning 
forces. That the freedom of the will is an illusion we all reject, 
not only because we find the conceptions of right and wrong every- 
where, however various their content, but because it converts life 
into a mere performance void of all reality. In spite of all the 
guesses as to the cause of religion—man’s fear, his superstition, 
the ingenuity of priests and statesmen, and what not—we have 
come to see that man is religious not because of the effect of his 
environment upon him, but is religious, as he is rational, because 
he is made that way. As Dr. Fairbairn states it, more wonderful 
than any tool man ever had is it that he ever felt the need of one, 
and stranger than any religious belief or institution is that in man 
which created them. Man’s religious beliefs, ceremonies, literature 
and institutions can be studied scientifically with the hope of a 
measure of finality, but the scientific method cannot stop there, 
for neither the Bible, nor the church, nor any teaching or doctrine 
has made religion. Instead every one of them has been created 
by religion. How can the scientific method, born in a realm of 
cause and effect, and as dependent upon its uniformity as we are 
upon the air we breathe, reach finality in a realm where these are 
pushed aside and suffocated by. free and creative will? For se- 
curing that it is no more adapted to the moral and spiritual life 
of man than is the fin of the fish to the air above or the wing of 
the bird to submarine activity. It can be applied to a system of 
mechanics, as Herrmann says, but religion is a dynamic. 

In the second place, the nature of the realities with which 
science has to do is altogether different from that of the realities 
of the religious experience. Science studies the seen objects of 
nature. These it places upon the table, then dissects, compares, 
experiments upon, and classifies. Try those methods with the 
unseen realities of religion. The soul refuses to be dissected as 
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can be the physical body. Some would have us believe that in 
some cases it is too small to be found. Von Dobschiitz says that 
the scholars of the Middle Ages knew more about the geography 
of hell than they knew about that of the earth, but that we have 
lost. The difference between the plural and the singular is not 
all the difference there is between charting the heavens and chart- 
ing heaven. We are sure of the realities of God and the soul, 
but prove them scientifically—so that others must agree! Goethe 
once said that the chief argument for immortality and the existence 
of God is that the human family is unable to get along without that 
belief. Prove even that in a scientific fashion! Religion will 
win with men of the scientific spirit if she admits that these things 
cannot be proved scientifically. If she does not do so the effect 
will be about the same as when the church preaches that Genesis 
is the last word in history and science. People who are unable 
to discriminate between the essential and the non-essential extend 
the doubt and disbelief of certain statements to the real message 
itself. Religion will be stronger if she does not expect too much 
from these foreign methods and stands on her own ground. She 
is her own best defense. Once it was thought she needed the state 
to give her power and prestige. Now, wherever they are connected, 
the state is a millstone about her neck. Possessing no quarrel with 
science, afraid of no light the latter has to offer, everywhere the 
chief patron and forerunner of science, religion needs her no 
more than she needs the state. Would you expect the final answer 
from the use of the methods of science upon the realities of the 
spirit, so different in character? Not much more ludicrous would 
it be to use a magnifying glass, as someone has said, to examine a 
witness in the courtroom. 

Lastly, religion is not a thought, a teaching, nor a doing of 
certain things, though it includes and results in all of these. These 
things can be studied scientifically with some precision, but the 
study of the creative life back of these baffles. Religion is, before 
all, an affair of the experience, an inner life, and here’s the rub 
for the scientific method. The New Testament teaches this clearly. 
Belief in certain teachings cannot give us the right to claim to be 
religious, for the devil’s belief in God is perfectly orthodox. 
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Neither the doing of things nor refraining from certain other 
things, nor even both together, made up the sum of Jesus’s exhor- 
tations, for he put the heart back of all. Along with deeds— 
murder, stealing, and adultery—more primary or fundamental 
were states of the heart—anger, covetousness, and lust. The filial 
attitude toward God and the brotherly toward man is, in the last 
analysis, the inner life, “the life in Christ” of Paul, out of which 
all else Christian flows. To-day our greatest philosophers have 
been declaring that the experience of the inner life can have just 
as much scientific worth to us as that reported to us through the 
senses. This value of the religious experience we can well empha- 
size. Dr. Grenfell puts it, “Every true Christian has a number 
of experiences every day of infinitely greater worth to him than 
any amount of speculation as to the fate of the Gadarene pigs.” 
In granting this truth it needs to be added that, while A’s experi- 
ence has scientific value for A and B’s for B, it is not true that 
A’s has very great value for B, or vice versa. Their experiences 
are as diverse as they are. Paul’s experience, helpful and inspiring 
as it is to me, cannot serve as a model for mine. There is no other 
conversion in the New Testament like his. A friend has said that 
one of that kind was enough, for there was but one Paul. In 
lesser degree as much can be said for every one of us. With every 
experience in a sense an exception, it is clear that no scientific 
method can ever yield finality or accuracy. Further, because of 
its nature, this inner life cannot, in the largest sense, be imparted 
to others, and much less can it be proved to their satisfaction. No 
norm or test for its presence has yet been discovered. As Herr- 
mann writes, whether the fire burns in any human heart can no 
one else know, and so far as that person is concerned no science can 
either prove or disprove it to him. 

If the methods which yield at least approximate finality in 
some spheres were just as applicable to the religious life, and an 
authoritative and universally valid science of the religious experi- 
ence could be reached, what would be the gain? Or, if it cannot 
be reached, what is the loss? It was a great gain to the world 
when reason transferred nature from dogma to science, and began 
to listen not to what certain ecclesiastics thought the Bible said 
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about it, but to the language, the thought, God had written in 
nature itself. Why would it not be another great gain to transfer 
religion from dogma to science? But when you have formulated 
your science of the religious life will you not have simply substi- 
tuted one dogma for another? The source may be different; it 
may be fact instead of external authority; but the effect in the 
long run will be the same. To be sure the wrapping up of our 
religious life in thought packages, as we do the elements of chem- 
istry, cannot change in the slightest the essential nature of the 
spiritual facts. Our knowledge of the earth’s fauna and flora one 
hundred years ago was quite different from that of to-day, but the 
reality of nothing was changed by that fact. The Ptolemaic 
thought of the universe, which ruled us for long ages, gave the 
sun credit for all the moving about the earth, but all the while the 
earth, undiscouraged, kept plodding away at its task of revolving 
about the sun. Religious facts can in no way be harmed. We 
think differently about the Bible from what we thought fifty years 
ago, but the facts in and back of the book are forever changeless. 
There is truth here, but is not the real danger that eventually such 
a method or science will affect our thought of the facts? The 
history of science shows us that the tendency there is to compel all 
new facts to conform to the old science. It is because of its 
invisible, intangible, and scientifically unprovable nature that this 
weight would be dangerous for religion, even as it has not been 
for science. These dangers I shall note briefly: 

1. The formulation of a science of the religious experience 
would tend to make it mechanical. Codification, whether of the 
moral ideals of Confucius, the moral laws of Moses, or the teach- 
ing of Jesus as in medieval times, has always resulted in formalism, 
the destruction of the spirit and the deification of the letter. 
Formulated prayers have become magical incantations. The 
Mosaic law .and its Rabbinic additions had become God and 
religion to the Hebrews of Jesus’s day. God was a Judge who 
spent part of his time studying the law. LIllustrations could be 
multiplied to show that whenever religious life condenses in the 
eodified it has little or no interest in the individual ; that whenever 
its essence is expressed in external form, be it code er ceremony, it 
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tends to become lifeless and to lose its power over the human heart. 
What reason have we to believe that the formulation of a science 
of the religious experience, valid for all, would be an exception 
to the history of its kind ? 

2. That truth tends to become petrified when systematized 
is true even in science. It is still truer in religion. There is 
value in keeping it stirred up and in not allowing it to crystallize. 
May not the element of uncertainty about some things in our 
religious life be a blessing in disguise? Some would have God 
so physically visible in the world, and immortality so sensuously 
evident, that neither could be questioned by the most skeptical. 
Not only is there more interest in the open and unsettled, as 
evinced by the effect of dogma upon the laymen and even upon 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church, but more room for 
progress remains when questions about the facts themselves do not 
permit the interpretations of them to grow cold and solidify. This 
truth makes easier the revelation to us, some time in the future, 
of those things which we were not, and perhaps are not yet, able 
to bear. The petrified forms of living truth, the fluid “Zeitgeist” 
frozen stiff, whether in Palestine at the opening of the Christian 
era, in the Italy of Medieval days, or in the America of the nine 
teenth century, have gripped the religious as well as the intel- 
lectual life like a vise and prevented progress. 

3. Finally, there is a danger that all not proved will be 
lightly regarded. It throws the religious life especially open to 
attack from naturalism, which will demand that all not proved or 
explained be rejected. Reduce religion to the humanly rational 
solely, to the categories of science, if you will, and what have you 
left? Daniel Webster’s words reach us at this point, that a 
religion we could completely understand would not be big enough 
to hold us. Reduce it to the merely scientific and this danger 
could not be avoided. Herrmann thinks there is, perhaps, no 
greater religious danger than that Christian people generally may 
not come to see that the great facts of religious experience are 
not a part of the world with which science deals, and so can no 
more be proved or disproved by its methods than explained by its 


laws or principles. 
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Then how far may the scientific method go in the study of 
religion? To state where that “dead line” should be drawn is not 
the work of this article. Indeed that cannot be stated. It must 
be allowed to go as far as it cares to or is able to go. No “verboten” 
or “keep off the grass” sign will avail to keep back this ruthless 
steam roller. Neither “the sere and yellow leaf” of old age nor 
the sanctity of origin affords any protection. I have sought to 
point out some limitations only that should be kept in mind in the 
use of the method. Thus, the reaching of finality in a science of 
the religious life is impossible because the uniformity of cause 
and effect does not rule this field, because scientific methods are 
neither completely adapted nor adaptable to the nature of the 
realities of the religious experience, and because religion is, in 
essence, an inner life to detect whose presence science can find no 
rule or test. The dangers that would result much more than 
overbalance the advantage that would accrue—and no real one 
would—in removing the privilege of individual interpretation. 
That could be shown to be not only the glory, but a secret of the 
strength of Christianity. More than that, it is a necessity from the 
very nature of the Christian religion. So long as our religious 
life is grounded on one’s experience, on one’s life in Christ, so 
long must it remain of necessity individual and so long must it 
remain subject to individual interpretation. By its nature it can 
be imposed upon no one, but must be accepted and allowed to 
work from within. He is a gainer who preaches to thinking com- 
petitors rather than to meek absorbers. If he desires authority, 
it must not be that of the scientist, with his systematized truth, 
but that of the prophet, with his “Thus saith Jehovah.” Religion 
is so much a force, a life, a dynamic power, that it can never be 
described, restrained, or advanced by either dogma or science. The 
striking words of Dr. Deissmann, “Was man definiert, hat man 
sehr oft ruiniert,” ring truer is no realm than in this, the highest 
interest in man’s life. 
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CRIMINAL NEGLECT OF THE IMMIGRANT’S CHIL- 
DREN—AN APPEAL TO LAYMEN AND 
MINISTERS ALIKE 


A BELOVED brother, who is a clear-headed graduate of Wes- 
leyan University and of our Boston University School of Theology, 
has just written me a letter in which one of the most inexcusable 
of the neglects of our local churches and Sunday schools is pre- 
sented in a light so fresh and forceful that I am moved to issue 
this appeal to all English-speaking pastors and superintendents of 
Sunday schools of Methodist Episcopal affiliations, especially to 
all in the neighborhood of our urban populations. The writer of 
the letter is the pastor of one of our Boston churches, a church in 
which, following apostolic precedent, we are employing two lan- 
guages. In this case the two are the Italian and the English. The 
work calls for rare gifts and great wisdom on the part of the 
minister, for his adult parishioners can get little if any profit 
from services in English and the children very little from a service 
in any tongue other than English. Moreover, besides caring for 
this flock, gathered by his predecessors, he is expected to do the 
work of a city missionary ; seeking out unchurched Italian families, 
helping the unbefriended, advising the newly arrived from Italy, 
and daily striving to win to a holy life those who have not as yet 
known it. One of the very touching things in his letter is his 
account of the problems of immediate personal duty met with in 
his daily pastoral work. Being an American citizen, and the 
father of native American children, he fully understands the feel- 
ings of the young people under his charge—these Americans by 
birth, and habitual users of English because of their training in our 
public schools and daily intercourse with American companions. 
With this understanding he is made keenly alive to the great need 
these young people have of religious fellowship and ministration 
in their own English tongue. Being also himself of Italian an- 
cestry he feels, as no person otherwise descended could, the pathos 
of the existing situation, in which a whole generation of precious 
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souls—Americans by birth—are coming forward without the pos- 
sibility of the needed guidance from uneducated foreign-born 
parents, and at the same time without any proffer of sympathy and 
shepherding on the part of the churches of their native land whose 
doors they are daily passing. Here is an extract from his letter: 


As you know, we are in the midst of the largest Italian colony in New 
England. I look over the audience and find that a large number of our 
people come from the suburbs; some from five-cent-fare distance and some 
even from ten-cent-fare distance. Frequently these people are asked, 
“Where are your children this morning?” Back comes the heart-breaking 
answer, “They are at home.” Why at home? These people, poor of the 
poor, cannot, yes, cannot, spend from fifty cents to a dollar every Sunday 
to bring the children to Sunday school. In fact, why should they even be 
asked to do so when within sight of their homes rise the steeples of 
churches whose language they understand even better than the one we 
speak at our regular services? 

Here are some cases. Last Saturday I called upon a family in a sub- 
urb. The home was one of the finest I have ever entered into among the 
middle class of any nationality. In spite of the splendid condition of the 

* home, the little girl-housekeeper kept apologizing that the house was not 
very neat. She had her sweeping cap on and was busily engaged in cleaning 
house; her mamma had not returned from work. Her dear brunette face, 
thin and careworn, showed the tragedy which follows when, driven by 
poverty, a little girl of fourteen is forced to make her way through school 
and keep house at the same time. The three children in this home are 
attending the public school of that city and are as bright, clean, and or- 
derly as any children. They have the finest of background; born of 
splendid Christian parents and of good blood. Only the tide of fortune ever 
brought them to face the strange conditions of this land. Of how many 
this is true! The children had not been to Sunday school for quite a 
while, and I was calling upon them to interest them to come. For a mo- 
ment I remained in deep thought. From the back piazza of that fourth 
story flat I could see the steeples of two churches, and had I been there the 
following day I could have heard the calling bells of at least three Protes- 
tant churches. As I left the home I asked myself, Can I conscientiously, 
in view of the circumstances of the home, and in view of the fact that 
there are several Protestant churches so near their home, can I urge these 
children to come to our church in Boston? 

Next I made my first call upon a newly married couple. The tidiness 
and the comfort of the new home surprised me, and an especially fervent 
prayer for the happiness of this new family rose to heaven. Had I not 
known that these young people were of Italian birth I would have scarcely 
detected it from their features. Both of them are more or less the product 
of American life and civilization. I was making my pastoral call upon 
them, endeavoring to draw them into the fold. As I left the house just a 
few steps away I passed a Methodist church, the church of these young 
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people’s choice. Again I pondered, “Shall I endeavor to pull these young 
people to our Italian church in North End? Does the church want to per- 
petuate the national groups within this nation? Shall we continue to 
differentiate between ‘Greek’ and ‘Barbarian’ and ‘The Chosen Ones of 
Israel,’ or shall we exalt the great Christian principle of the universal 
protherhood of man? Shall I endeavor to bring these people down to North 
End or shall I try to get the church near them to look after their spiritual 
welfare?” 

I called upon a third family, with six children who have been very 
faithful to our Sunday school. Now they have moved a little way off to 
find a larger breathing space. The family is far from prosperous. The 
poor father can never work again and the family depends upon the splen- 
did unconscious devotion of the two boys for its meager support. These 
young people have not come to our Sunday school very regularly since 
they moved out. They are thoroughly American and never dream of 
speaking Italian. They were brought up in American schools where the 
teachers do not speak Italian and where one nationality is not separated 
from another. I thought, “Six children, a father sick and unable to work, 
and only two boys struggling to support the family. Shall I endeavor to 
get them to come to our Sunday school from this car-fare distance, or shall 
I try to get the Sunday school of that church there to look after them?” 
But suppose the Sunday school does not want these children, for they are 
“foreigners,” you know, and some Sunday schools do not want them; 
supposing—? 

One Sunday evening the presence of a father and mother with five 
of the sweetest little tots made us very happy. Living quite a way off they 
cannot come very often. The oldest child was a boy of about eight. I ad- 
mired them, filling a whole front row in the good old New England way. 
The children sat listening attentively, scarcely stirring throughout the 
service, which was especially remarkable as they could not have under- 
stood a word of what was being said. A hymn had been announced, in 
Italian, of course, and I noticed the older boy look very blank and I re- 
peated the announcement for his benefit. We had begun to sing when I 
saw him crossing over to the next row of seats to find out what the 
number was. It flashed upon my mind that the lad did not understand 
what the number was, for he goes to school where English is spoken, he 
plays with children who speak English, but is made welcome only by the 
church in which is spoken a language he does not understand. I said to 
the father after the service, “We miss you ever so much, Brother—and 
we miss this fine family.” The father answered, “Caro ministro, e troppo 
lontano.” “My dear minister, it is too far.” And I said to myself, “Yes, 
and the poor little tots do not understand.” After the service and ever 
since his words have been ringing in my ears. He, with many other. par- 
ents, fully realizes that the place for his children is in the American Sun- 
day school and church near them. Just a little way from his home is a 
church that is seriously considering moving out that it may get away from 
the “foreign” population. 

These are thoroughly typical cases; sceres of similar ones could be 
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cited. To draw these children to an Italian church would not only be a 
strain on the family, but it would also be a step of retrogression. The 
nationality church has not solved and will never solve the great problem of 
bringing the gospel to the “foreign” groups. Those who become most ac- 
cessible to Christianity are to be found out from the greater centers and 
where the already established church can do much, especially among the 
young people. The local churches must awake or they will surely die, 
and will let die, while they slumber. The church that saves its life will 
lose it! May God raise a Moses to lead these non-English people out of 
the bondage of the dreadful Pharaoh; or a Paul, who with flaming zeal 
will break this crusty coldness; or a Wesley, who, when the church re- 
fuses to open its doors to the poor who knock, will launch out into new 
avenues until there will be a new church of the outcast to challenge the 
world. Say what we will, the inevitable will come unless we repent. 


For the placing in italics of certain words in the above citation 
Brother Panunzio is not responsible. The responsibility is mine. 
I have given them this prominence because they so clearly reveal 
the nature and the need of the present appeal. Multitudes of our 
people, and too many of our preachers, greatly need Peter’s vision 
of the great sheet let down from heaven. All about us are hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of choicest recruits for our churches, 
possessed of an education such as their parents vainly coveted, in- 
tensely American in sentiment, gifted quite beyond the human 
average, all of them still young, plastic, capable of high inspira- 
tions and heroic achievements for Christ and his Church; can any 
folly or sin be greater than that caste-pride which, by deeds if not 
by words, tells these candidates for Christian discipleship that 
they are not worthy to enter our sanctuaries, worship with us at a 
common altar, and with us share the table of our Lord? The 
folly of it is already visible in the voting booth, in the juvenile 
court, and the house of correction; the sin of it, if persisted in, 
will be yet more visible in a demoralized and lawless community, 
a dwindling church, and a final repentance, bitter, but all too late 
to prove availing. Most earnestly do I appeal to the pastors and 
official members of all American Methodist Episcopal churches, 
located in communities in which more than one vernacular is in 
use, to canvass every family in search of unshepherded children of 
foreign parentage, Italian or other, and to make every possible 
provision for their spiritual training and early “naturali- 
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zation” in the Church of God. Thus far, in welcoming and train- 
ing the children of the stranger within our gates, the State has 
far outdone the Church. If, as Christians, we fail in our duty in 
this direction we must expect that even the children of the pious 
parents whom in our city missions we have won to the Christian 
life, being left in cheerless homes on Sunday for lack of a carfare 
or an ability to understand the preacher, will quickly find com- 
panionship with hoodlums on the street, or in more secret places 
where, far from police supervision, they may give themselves up to 
amusements and occupations which gradually familiarize them 
with every form of vice, spontaneous or commercialized. In these 
cases parental authority cannot be depended on to avert the dis- 
aster, for the child of the average immigrant learns all too soon to 
entertain the contemptuous feeling of the average American to- 
ward all illiterate or poorly educated immigrants, and so, most of 
all, looks with a kind of pitying contempt upon his own “foreign- 
born” father and mother. Thrice tragic is the result; tragic for 
the devoted parents, tragic for the community, tragic most of all 
for the kingdom of God. My earnest prayer is that those to whom 
these lines are addressed may soon win to our schools and churches 
thousands of these precious, providentially provided, America-born 
recruits, and that so reinforced we may soon see the universal vic- 
tory promised to the rightful Lord of nations, our omnilingual 
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“BILLY” SUNDAY AND BUSINESS MEN 


Ir is to be expected that churchmen would champion Mr. 
Sunday. The real surprise is the way in which business men of 
all classes and types of good business, and men who make no pro- 
fession of religion, rally to his support. What is it that wins them? 
They come with as much enthusiasm as the “down and out,” and 
sometimes more. They enlist for service with greater zeal than 
some who have nothing to lose and much to gain. It is needless 
to name them, for their names have been heralded in the daily 
papers until many of them are familiar. They are captains of 
industry, bankers, big leaders of men, foremost educators, and all 
other classes. I never heard that Mr. Sunday tried to explain the 
condition. Perhaps he never tried. He declares facts and lets 
others make the arguments and draw their own conclusions. [le 
claims that the average man should be able to understand him 
without much research, and most of his hearers agree with him. 

When “Billy” Knocks. As a knocker no man has ever stood 
on the American platform who can compare with Mr. Sunday. 
His satire surpasses in many cases that of the best masters. He 
says things which if said by the average minister would drive his 
hearers away and drive the minister from his pulpit. But the 
more Mr. Sunday says them the better the crowd seems to like it. 
He knocks and they like it. He exposes sin and they cheer him. 
He denounces wrong in language not permitted in the average 
pulpit and they give him a salute. All agree that the crowd is 
with him all the time. 

I first heard him speaking at the St. Louis Exposition under 
the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 1904, 
and can see little change in him except that he is perhaps a little 
more of the same kind. Coming out of the theater in which he 
spoke a lady made a criticism, but I overheard an apparently well- 
to-do business man say, “Well, boys, we’ve got to go home and 
straighten up.” The thing about his, knocking is, he knocks the 
bad down and knocks the good up. I never heard a speaker who 
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could boost the good without helping the bad or knock the bad 
without harming the good as Mr. Sunday can. If I should try to 
explain his success from the standpoint of psychology, without any 
consideration of religious influence, I would suggest this as the 
chief secret of his power. Hitherto the evangelists have been 
generally strong in the ability to knock things—sometimes good 
things—to pieces, and very weak in the ability to knock anything 
together. It has been this weakness which has frequently made 
some evangelists unpopular with praciical business men. It is 
the constructive qualities of Mr. Sunday which appeal to the busi- 
ness world. When he finishes the wheat is in one pile without any 
chaff in it, and the chaff is in another pile without a grain of 
wheat in it. 

Business Management for Business Men. The business 
management of the meetings and his own personal manner have 
much to do with his attraction for business men, The Sunday 
campaigns seem all so managed as to have no public begging or 
special efforts to raise money. Indeed there always seems to be 
more than enough of this much-desired article. Mr. Sunday asks 
nothing as a bill. Folks make a single free-will offering when 
the campaign is over for Mr. Sunday, after he has given them full 
chance to know what has been done. His critics have sometimes 
objected to the large offerings the people made him, but this objec- 
tion never seems to come from successful business men. Bankers 
and editors and merchants and manufacturers send in their checks 
without solicitation, ‘“He’s worth it” is the general comment from 
those who are able to judge. Certainly no effort seems required 
to get the money, and this is such a relief that it appeals to busi- 
ness men. He has been worth perhaps ten millions of dollars— 
or will be in the next few years—to the churches of America by 
teaching them the fact that churches must be run so as to show a 
profit if they want the respect of business men. Men never enthuse 
over a loss or deficit. It is good indication of a brighter future to 
find such a financial example in religious work. 

Of course it is only fair to say that without the churches back 
of him and with him Mr, Sunday would doubtless have a different 
result to his work, He himself does not claim anything of im- 
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portance only that he preaches the message as God gave it to him, 
and men come to hear. Nevertheless the methods and result 
will mean much to individual churches for several years. Local 
church boards will study what was done and how it was done, 
They will go to work with a new enthusiasm to imitate it. The 
many laymen who were enlisted in the movement and many others 
who came from a distance, and still a larger number will improve 
the financial methods in their home churches. 

As an Educator. As an educator the Philadelphia campaign 
was worth all it cost if there had been no converts at all. Eight 
big Philadelphia dailies carried an average of more than a full 
page a day for ten weeks of the finest gospel truth ever distributed. 
They did it because it was the livest news they could get. The 
people demanded it. They wanted to read it. Subscriptions came 
from all over the world just to get the news of the Sunday cam- 
paign. If you can tell me what a full page in a big Philadelphia 
paper is worth for advertising space I can tell you what one paper 
would charge for seventy days, or what eight papers would charge 
for seventy days. It is a safe guess that it would run well over a 
million dollars. Some advertising manager will doubtless count 
up the columns and make a perfect estimate. And in addition to 
this double that amount was given out in the news of smaller papers 
in smaller cities and towns nearby. The New York and Baltimore 
and Washington and Pittsburgh and many other papers carried 
much news. The lesson for the churches is that if they make their 
gospel news good enough they will get the notice. However, it 
must be real news and not manufactured news. 

Another feature of the educational work was the teaching of 
church manners to all who could be taught. One preacher said 
that it was worth five dollars to him to get into a religious meeting 
where people could be taught good enough manners to take their 
seats in the middle of the pew instead of at the end, where every- 
one would be compelled to crowd past to get into the seat. Another 
remarked that he was glad to find at last a religious service where 
no one came late. Another thought that “All hats off’ should 
become a written law. A patient policeman told me that he had 
no trouble on Saturdays with the school children, or at meetings 
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for men only, but he dreaded the meetings for women only, and 
needed protection for himself on those days. Perhaps he forgot 
that women as a rule are not so accustomed to being in a crowd 
as are men and high school children. 

Business Men and the Meetings. In country towns it some- 
times happens that in a big revival campaign the stores will close 
during the service at night. In a city of nearly two million people 
there is a different proposition to face. The big mills, the big 
stores, the big corporations, and big railroads are quite different. 
One night the Pennsylvania Railroad had reservations made for 
over eight thousand men, and the nfen were there. The employees 
of the city, numbering several thousand, and the Mayor were 
there on another night. Representatives of all the big stores were 
there one or more times in a body. In no campaign in my life 
have I known so much religion to be mixed with good business. 
The general idea is that it did business much good, and religion 
was likewise helped. Business was taught that religion is profit- 
able. Religion was taught that business can be used to advantage 
in religious work. The church discovered that it was in too many 
instances trying to run as it once did, when we had no big cities 
and big industries employing thousands of men. It was taught 
that business has improved its methods and grown faster than the 
church, Out of this lesson will come results which cannot yet be 
foretold. A stronger friendship and better understanding has 
developed between the churches and big business. Instead of being 
indifferent to each other they have seized the opportunity to become 
mutually helpful. Each badly needs the other and their better 
acquaintance will be mutually helpful. A better comradeship 
exists between employer and employees. A stronger spirit of 
fellowship exists between the employees of the same firm. Out of 
these conditions the spirit of constructiveness arises and greater 
harmony prevails. These are the things which cause business men 
to rally around Mr. Sunday and consider him a good investment 
for individuals, cities or business. How much good the tremendous 
advertising of Philadelphia will do for the city is hard to say. 
Certainly many thousands will turn their attention to Philadelphia 
as a good place for a home or an investment because of the meetings 
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and publicity. These people will naturally be the best class of 
people—generally church folks. There was nothing in the meet- 
ings to attract undesirable citizens and outlaws to Philadelphia. 
There was much in them to make the finest type of people in the 
country and country towns for five hundred miles around Phila- 
delphia think of it as a possible home. That is why business men 
consider him a good investment. 

The matter of his religious work seems to need no defense by 
those who are concerned about that phase of the question. «As 
that is a subject for a religious article it is not discussed here, 
Certainly, the winning of forty thousand cpnverts, the preaching 
to over two millions of people, the spreading of almost countless 
pages of religious reading matter, the setting of the strictest 
orthodox standards of religious faith, the unification of religious 
effort, the keeping of people in a religious service who would other- 
wise have been in the motion picture places or theaters, the refor- 
mation of drunkards, the enlistment of business men for business- 
like gervice, the inspiring of the many University and College 
students to live lives of religious usefulness, ought to satisfy that 
phase of the question without entering into its discussion. 


“We Sache. 
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WHEN MEN PRAYED 


As we drove up it had the look of a circus tent, but later we 
learned that it was the “Tent of Assembly” which had been set up 
because the little church would not contain all the delegates and 
their friends. Nearby, in a compound as big as a field, were 
other tents—sleeping tents, a cooking tent, a post-office tent, and 
among the others the big dining tent in which more than two 
hundred sat together at meal time. It was verily a “Feast of 
Tabernacles.” 

To this Central Conference of Southern Asia, held at Jubbul- 
pore, representatives had come up from all the tribes scattered 
throughout that great field. They sat side by side, the Chinese 
delegate from Malaysia, the turbaned brother from Burmah, the 
ex-Brahmin priest, the village preacher from Gujarat or the 
Punjab, the A. B. whose mahogany skin covered clean-eut Aryan 
features; Hindis, Urdus, Bengalees, Tamils, Telagus, Marahtis, 
Burmahese, Chinese, Filipinos; converted Hindoos, Mohammed- 
ans, Buddhists, Confucianists, and I know not what else, met 
together to acknowledge Jesus Christ as their Saviour and to 
pray and plan for the speedy coming of the day when by every 
tribe and nation He shall be the acknowledged Lord of all. With 
them had come the missionary leaders from all parts of India, 
Burmah, British Malaya, the Netherlands Indies and the Philip- 
pine Islands. One face and voice, though, were sadly missed. 
Bishop Warne had been detained in America in the interests of the 
field, but our prayers for him and his prayers for us seemed to 
place him in our very midst. 

Prayer was the big thing about that Conference, anyway. 
With few elections and no anxious candidates there were no earth- 
ward ends to ground the wires between that assembly and God. 
Communication was open and continuous. To all it was an uplift, 
an outlook, and an in-filling. For the first afternoon the program 
announced a “Reception, with Addresses of Welcome and Re- 
sponses,” but-God took a hand and led the first speaker to sound a 
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clear, deep spiritual note. All that followed was pitched to the 
same key. As we listened we felt ourselves being taken up into a 
lofty place from which our eyes could look out upon the widening 
Kingdom of our Lord that this missionary work is establishing. 
We saw the Mass Movement, with its increasing thousands pressing 
into the Kingdom, and its tens of thousands more standing without 
the gates piteously imploring the church to send them the teachers 
needed to prepare them for admission. We saw, too, our great 
systems of schools and colleges, like lights shining in dark places, 
and noted how the laws of these lands, their social customs, their 
literatures, as well as their many religions, are being profoundly 
influenced by Christian teaching and living. Everywhere there 
were signs that the old order changeth, and as speaker followed 

. speaker, each seeming to tell a more marvelous tale than those who 
had preceded him, we found our hearts crying “What hath God 
wrought!” It was a converted Brahmin from South India who, 
at the experience meeting held after dinner, said, “The Directors 
of the East India Company, John Bahadur, at one of their meetings 
said, ‘The project of sending Protestant missionaries to India is the 
most absurd and crazy idea that ever occurred to the mind of a 
lunatic,’ but I found myself wishing this afternoon that the ghosts 
of these directors could have been in that meeting and heard what 
we were hearing. I am certain that they would have seen that it 
was not the missionaries who were the lunatics, but they.” 

Of course there were statistics, and some of these were 
startling: 189,479 baptisms during a single quadrennium almost 
takes one’s breath. A church that has doubled its membership in 
ten years is growing some. But the skeleton at the feast was that 
with all this vast multitude coming into the church, needing to be 
educated and trained if they are to be a help and not a handicap 
to Christianity, there are actually fewer schools in India than 
there were ten years ago. Into the face of an ancient church we 
Protestants have flung the taunt that their converts represent only 
a baptized heathenism. Unless we bestir ourselves to send light 
and leading to these people who are crowding in ever-multiplying 
numbers into our arms, this taunt, like the proverbial curses, 
may “come home to roost.” 
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There was a lot of legislation, most of it wise legislation, that 
the General Conference will probably make effective, but the out- 
standing result of the Conference is the vision that came to all 
of a sin-burdened, salvation-needing world, and the heart-yearning 
to bring these peoples to see in Jesus the Saviour that they need. 
There were times when it seemed as though he stood beside us and 
compelled us to share in his compassionate love and longing to save. 
Something of his own divine obsession to seek and save the lost 
came upon us. It broke upon us like a great light that we were 
there in Christ’s stead, his substitutes, beseeching these people to 
be reconciled to God through the Christ of Calvary. As the Father 
had sent him to Palestine, so he had sent us to India, to Malaysia 
and to the Isles of the Sea. We were the shepherds sent out into 
the mountain to seek and save the lost. Were we good shepherds ? 
Were we giving our lives for the sheep? Were we speaking with 
a voice of love that the sheep could know and so follow us? Was 
Jesus reaching and reclaiming His own through us? Then were 
we smitten to our knees. Prayer was inevitable and because it 
was inevitable it was easy. Heaven was within reach. There was 
nothing else possible but prayer. Even when the time for closing 
the meeting had arrived, and another meeting was due, the kneeling 
company stayed upon their knees clinging to God like wrestling 
Jacob, unwilling to let him go. Again on Sunday afternoon we 
had been called to intercession. The hour for closing found the 
company upon their knees. Our leader bade us arise and gave the 
opportunity to go for tiffin. Scarcely a person stirred, and so 
back to their knees went that company who knew by experience the 
power of prayer. For there knelt men and women who had 
prayed for schools, and who had seen schools arise in answer to 
prayer; who had prayed for hospitals and seen God’s answer 
come; who had seen their work imperiled and had prayed to 
themselves the money or the workers needed to save it; who had 
faced problems that only God’s help would enable them to solve 
and who had through prayer found the needed solution; who had 
set the mark of their prayers upon individuals whom they longed 
to see brought to Christ and whom they had afterward seen happily 
converted ; men and women to whom prayer meant something. It 
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was like being caught in*a rushing tide that swept one up into 
the very presence of God. Many of us felt that here indeed the 
Master was teaching us how to pray. 

It was distinctively a Spirit-led conference. Strong men and 
women were in attendance, but none of them stood out conspicuous. 
It was a great conference. But no one man appeared to make 
any striking impression upon it. Among the delegates there was 
not much talk about any one sermon or speech, but everyone ap- 
peared to feel that the Lord had been present in marvelous power, 
and that because of this his work would prosper in our hands. 
Personally I found myself praying that God would help us to 
make all of our conferences—Annual Conferences, Central Con- 
ferences, yes, and the General Conference too—times when we 
should not only meet with each other to transact business, but 
also meet with God, to catch from him the vision and to receive 
from him the power that shall send us forth in his name conquering 
and to conquer. 
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NOTHS AND DISOUSSIONS 


JESUS CHRIST THE MEASURE OF HUMANITY! 


THE Gospel, which is the distinctive contribution of Christianity 
to the world’s history, is Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is the Gospel. 
It is not his teaching alone, though that is full of glad tidings; it is 
not his death alone for the sin of the world, though his death, as the 
means of man’s reconciliation with God, is included in the Gospel; 
it is not even his rising again, though by it life and immortality are 
brought to light; his teaching and his cross and his resurrection 
find their ground and explanation in what he was—they are the 
exposition or unfolding of his personality. The new fact, which is 
itself both “God’s-spell,” the Divine word to and in humanity, and 
the “good news” to men, is that within the limits of the great human 
family there has been one life, one personality, in whom the perfect 
relation of humanity to God has been achieved, and the eternal 
character and inner nature of God revealed. In Jesus, Spirit, the 
unseen ever-present factor in the history of the universe, enters into 
possession of humanity and reveals its true characteristics under the 
form and in the relations of human life; and, equally, humanity, or 
man’s nature, enters into possession of the powers and freedom of 
eternal Spirit. The Gospel is thus not a form of words, nor a doctrine, 
nor a scheme of reforms for this world or truths about the next; but 
a Person, a fact out of which and the interpretations of it all these 
legitimately come. 

When it is said that Jesus Christ is the Gospel three things are 
affirmed ; of which the first is that the Christian religion arose from 
a historical person. Jesus Christ is a fact in history which has to be 
reckoned with. His life has a date and place in time—the latter 
half of the eighth century of the Roman period. He stands in close 
relation to a historic people—the Hebrew race. Their history is 
necessary to understand his, and his history is part of theirs. His 


1 By Dr. D. Macfadyen. 
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life has geographical and topographical associations. It is lived within 
the confines of Palestine in Syria; the place of his death is Jeru- 
salem, and Jerusalem at that time was a minor city in the Roman 
province of Syria, and was under the government of the Roman 
Procurator, Pontius Pilate. The tragedy of his death happened while 
Tiberius was on the throne of the empire. The Founder of Chris- 
tianity lived. The beginning of the Christian religion rests on 
the hardest bed-rock of historical fact. The sequence of that begin- 
ning—the events which flow from his life—make part of the subse- 
quent history of the world. These events can neither be ignored, nor 
denied, nor minimized by any historian with an eye for the movement 
and development of human life in history. 

2. The second affirmation implied in the statement that Jesus 
Christ is the Gospel, is that the historical person, Jesus Christ, is 
universal in his significance for the destiny of man. The facts of 
his life and death are glad tidings for all mankind. They create a 
new standard of human hope and possibility. Although he is himself 
a historical person, limited by conditions of his time, he achieved 
@ universal personality, an absolute consciousness of God and man 
and the relations between them. He lives as Son of Man, rejecting 
deliberately all that would prevent him from realizing the essential! 
life of humanity, identifying himself with the poverty and suffering 
and loss of human life, refusing to achieve his ends by nonhuman 
means. What he was to achieve for men, he would do through man. 
He rested his work for mankind on the law of human solidarity 
which entered so deeply into his own consciousness of humanity, 
and on which he relied both in his teaching and action. The name 
which he chose for himself—“Son of Man”—indicates that the human 
fact represented by the word solidarity is primary. 

There is, unfortunately, no single expression in English which 
covers the whole meaning of the French solidaire ; and the absence of 
a completely descriptive word is an indication that a great deal of 
Anglo-Saxon thinking, strong in its individuality and independence, 
has failed to perceive the existence of a law without which history is 
an unintelligible riddle. In the consciousness of Jesus the word means 
not only “conjointly liable” and “mutually responsible,” as the dic- 
tionaries say, but it also includes what the French call reversibilite— 
that is, the conception that the action of each reverts on all, and the 
action of all on each. Though the term is technical and legal the 
facts and law it represents are human and universal, The work of 
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Jesus Christ as a historical person requires the fullest application 
of this idea if it is to be understood and his place in history explained. 
What he does, he does once for all and for all men. If he achieves 
obedience to the will of God, it is the ideal human obedience which, 
once achieved, is achieved for all; if he suffers, it is because it became 
the Captain of our salvation to be made perfect through suffering ; 
if he enters into perfect relations to the Invisible Father ef Spirits, 
it is the achievement of one person which is to function afresh in the 
hearts of all humanity; if he enters into a complete consciousness of 
man’s relations to man, it is that that consciousness may be repro- 
duced indefinitely to the end of time; if he achieves a perfect love 
for all, including the sinful and the lost, it is that all may achieve 
a perfect love through him; if he forgives sin it is as the Eternal 
High Priest of mankind. He has entered into relations with God 
and with man which transcend time, and therefore dominate it. His 
_person, though historical and real, is also universal ; it contains within 
itself both the history and the meaning of mankind in relation to God. 
Here, then, we have the record of a unique and final achievement 
Jesus achieved in his personality for all mankind, which opens a new 
era for humanity. The historical person was something, and did 
something, which made the world a new world to man after his time. 
Himself limited by date and place, he became universal by entering 
into relations with God and with man which transcended time. His 
gift to the world is himself; that is, his personality as he achieved it; 
his consciousness of God, and his consciousness of the divine order 
which he called the Kingdom of God as the true order for the world ; 
his consciousness of man, man’s need, his sorrow, his sin, his need of 
redemption and of the power that is able to redeem; his willingness 
to surrender himself to become the agent of that redemptive necessity 
and redeeming power; his continual surrender of himself to the 
Father’s holy will even unto death; his perception of the spiritual 
certainties as to the future, and the achievement of those certainties 
in the emancipation of his glorified personality after death. It is the 
unique glory of Jesus Christ that he gave himself to the achievement 
of a completed human personality, complete alike in its relations to 
God, to the spiritual order, to the natural order of the universe, and 
to man; and that he saw that to achieve personality in this complete 
sense was the greatest of all possible gifts to the world, greater than 
any act or the utterance of any truth or the execution of any work of 
art which the mind of man could conceive; greater because out of the 
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completed personality all other achievements come, as the stream 
from the fountain. The attempts which have been made through 
centuries of history to define, discriminate, and discern the sources 
of that personality have been necessary in order that nothing of its 
significance should be lost; but, as far as the real appreciation of 
its value is concerned, they may almost be regarded as irrelevant 
djstractions. The important thing for the life and destiny of the 
world is, not to know how this personality originated, but to see what 
it was when it was achieved ; to feel its creative, wonder-working and 
compelling power; to see how it completes, explains, and illuminates 
the universe itself; how it functions afresh in creating like-minded 
persons in every generation. 

3. The third affirmation implied in the statement that Jesus 
Christ is the Gospel, is that the Gospel is never itself when separated 
from Jesus Christ. It is not exhausted or expressed in any lower 
form of statement; it is not a form of words, nor a doctrine, nor an 
abstract truth. The person of Jesus Christ, which is the source for 
those who believe in him of the laws and inspirations of a spiritual 
life, is greater than any of these. He is an inexhaustible spring from 
which truth may spring. He is himself the at-one-ment of God and 
man, and the meaning of that atonement is revealed rather than 
exhausted in the death on the cross. All symbols and doctrines are 
in place when they take us into the presence of the person of Christ; 
they are invalid as soon as they come between us and him. 

It is important to emphasize the truth that the Gospel is the person 
of Jesus Christ and all that comes out of that person, and reveals its 
nature, because the gospel of a person is a gospel to persons. A 
gospel which requires nothing less than a whole personality to achieve 
it and create it, cannot be satisfied with anything less than the creation 
of like-minded persons as a result; and we rightly resent any limita- 
tion which makes the aim of Jesus Christ less than this. The differ- 
ence between truth and falsehood in religion is so often a matter 
of emphasis, that an obvious truth of this kind is constantly in danger 
of being overlaid by considerations of policy and convenience, and 
for the sake of accommodation to the special circumstances of a period. 
One church prides itself on its historic contindity, another on its 
consistent adhesion to the necessity of conversion, another on its 
preservation of primitive forms of ritual, another on the intellectual 
consistency of its creed; but, amongst all the forms of church life, 
is there one created by the special determination so to bring each 
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human life under the full and radiant power of the personality of 
Christ—so to melt down, as it were, the limitations of every lesser 
personality as to mold it afresh in the new and higher type—that 
this has become its characteristic note? It is not difficult to see how 
this apparent slighting of an obvious Christian truth arises. In the 
desire to honor our Lord and secure beyond all dispute his divinity, 
orthodox Christian thought has become almost incurably docetic; in 
insisting that the person of Jesus Christ is divine and human, it has 
forgotten that he wgs divinely human; it has conceived him as God 
and man, instead of as humanity living in God and God manifest in 
humanity. If the two elements in his nature, as they are called, are 
separated at all, it is inevitable that the Deity swallows up the 
humanity. Jesus then ceases to be human at all, and becomes merely 
an impressive manifestation of eternal truths. We do wrong both 
to God and man by exaggerating a mystic line into an impassable 


chasm. 
“Draw if thou canst the mystic line 


Severing human from Divine.” 


But this is to miss the whole point of a Gospel whose aim was, as 
Paul described it, to create a new humanity, of which Jesus was the 
second Adam. The humanity of the Christ is to be insisted on, not 
because Jesus was like the rest of humanity, but because the rest of 
humanity is to be made like Jesus Christ. 

The method he has chosen to achieve the end in view is to create 
in human persons a type of consciousness like his own. If we may 
venture to put into modern phraseology a description of his method, 
it might be stated thus. He saw the immense and unexplored re- 
sources of human personality, its plasticity and elasticity, its power 
of development and possibilities of expansion; he knew what was in 
man, and saw in him an infinite possibility of entering into conscious 
relations with his human and spiritual environment, which as yet he 
had never realized; he saw that it was possible for man, as man, to 
enter into relations after the pattern of his own—to become sonlike 
towards the Father, brotherlike towards all mankind, Godlike in his 
voluntary acceptance and use of the order of the universe; and he 
knew that, as man entered into such relations, there would grow out 
of them a type of consciousness which would reproduce in other cir- 
cumstances, times, and relations, his own. Men would become “men 
in Christ,” with a consciousness transformed into the likeness of that 
of Christ. 
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The religious consciousness of Jesus Christ is the fountainhead 
from which the Christian stream has flowed. As his person stands 
in the center of the world’s history, his consciousness stands as the 
center of his own history. The principle and origin of Christianity 
is the consciousness of Christ; and that consciousness is essentially 
’ @ consciousness of actual relations of the human spirit hitherto un- 
realized—or only partly realized—to all the spiritual, human, and 
material factors in the universe. Behind the visible universe this 
consciousness rests in spiritual oneness with the Ejernal Father. Jesus 
knew himself to be related to God as a son to a father, with that 
communion and union of spirit by which a father prolongs his life 
in the life of his child, and the child feels himself to live by the 
life of his father. This is at the heart of his frequent prayer on the 
still mountain side; of his ecstasy in moments of spiritual achieve- 
ment and revelation; of his consecration of himself to the Father’s 
will, and his obedience unto death; and of his joy in healing the 
sick, opening the eyes of the blind, and proclaiming liberty to the 
captives ; for the acts which brought men into the liberty of the chil- 
dren of God were the works in which his Father found joy. 

The whole method and work of Jesus rests on the assumption that 
the present condition of man is abnormal. He assumes that man 
has a nature which is wronged and injured by a life without God; 
and that he has instincts which can be satisfied only by a reconciliation 
whereby God shall become the center of man’s life, and man shall live 
in God. 

If this be in any sense a true interpretation of what takes place 
through the action of the person of Jesus Christ on humanity, it 
should be possible to see that Jesus may be cited as a witness to the 
spiritual possibilities of human nature, and to discover that the gospel 
rests upon and appeals to certain existing spiritual instincts in 
humanity ; and that it is part of the work of Jesus Christ to make men 
conscious of these, to heighten their intensity, to explain their mean- 
ing, and to satisfy them out of his own experience, as it were, of the 
complete realization of these instincts. 

Some of the special characteristics of the methods of Jesus are 
best understood when seen from this point of view. When he was not 
answering his critics, or explaining difficulties, his chosen method was 
the only one possible in a direct attempt to awaken the human mind 
to the existence and nature of a spiritual kingdom. It was an im- 
mediate presentment of spiritual experience in parable and metaphor 
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and aphorism. Humanity has provided itself with a vocabulary for 
science, for art, for history, for-philosophy; but it is still lacking a 
language of the spirit. Perhaps it is owing to this that any earnest 
study of the Gospels generally leaves the feeling that, with regard to 
much of their interpretation, Jesus is a mystic who has been badly 
misunderstood ; indeed, misinterpretations began with his own dis- 
ciples, one of whom has recorded the Master’s own judgment about 
themselves—that they were always foolish and slow of heart to believe. 

In order to bring out this significance of the Master’s work as a 
measure Of the spiritual possibilities of human nature it is important 
to note that there is, practically, no important part of the gospel 
which he preaches and presents, which is not related directly to some 
permanent spiritual instinct in man. Human nature, with all its 
religious instincts intensified, was what he required to work upon, 
and for this reason our Lord limited himself to the House of Israel, 
But the instincts which were found in an intensified form in Israel, 
belong no less to the whole race of mankind, and reveal themselves 
in the history of all nations. We may consider as typical the appeals 
which Jesus makes to the following instincts, and what his master- 
hand makes of them: (1) the consciousness of God; (2) the sense 
of betterment and worse in conduct; (3) the idealizing instinct; (4) 
the consciousness of sin; (5) the altruistic instinct; (6) the soul’s 
consciousness of its own transcendence over time. 

(1) He finds in man a consciousness of God, which has been at 
work since the first of our forefathers felt a sentiment of awe in the 
presence of the mysteries of the universe. It had already produced 
many aberrations—had become sometimes a slavish fear, and some- 
times a wild and sensuous excitement. In Israel it had already taken 
nobler forms than these; it had become a sense of dependence on 
an unseen power, a sense of the dignity and vastness, the unity and 
steadfastness of a Being who held the seas and the mountains, the 
clouds and the plains, as in the hollow of his hand; and a sense of 
relationship to a Being infinite in holiness and power. In the time 
of Jesus the consciousness of God had become sterile and morbid 
under the frigid influence and formality of Rabbinical creed, but 
it was still there; and on this instinctive consciousness, born with 
man, an inbred testimony as it were of his spiritual nature, Jesus 
Christ lays hold. He interprets and explains it, and consummates its 
significance by teaching man that this consciousness witnesses to an 
invisible relationship, by which he is son and God is Father. Such 
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an interpretation of this instinctive consciousness changes its whole 
character and significance. The vague consciousness of an unknown 
God is so different from the filial consciousness of the Christian 
realized through Christ, that many have refused to see any contact 
or connection between the two; and they have maintained that the 
terms sonship and fatherhood can be used of man’s relation to God 
only when that relation has been spiritually vivified by a second or 
spiritual birth. But this is to deprive the Gospel of part of its glory, 
and to limit its significance for all mankind. It is part of the 
splendor of this truth that the Fatherhood of God is a truth necessary 
that man may understand himself; it is a consummation of the 
groupings of all who have felt after him, if haply they might find him, 
a relationship which must be realized in order that man may find 
out the full significance of the gift of personality. 

But it is true that the Fatherhood of God is fully realized and 
understood only through the action of a Holy Spirit, which comes not 
from man but from God. Jesus Christ found in the history of his 
own people unmistakable evidence that human life had been 
heightened, vision quickened, truth best understood, where the 
pressure of the Eternal Spirit upon the spirit of man had been most 
consciously felt. It is clear that he quoted freely from, and meditated 
much on those passages from the Prophets which record their 
spiritual experience and its effect; such as, “The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon Me, because he hath anointed Me to preach good tidings 
to the poor.” The promise of the Spirit, which was evidently 
emphasized with increasing frequency towards the end of his 
ministry, is always associated with an awakening on the part of the 
disciples to a fuller and more vital consciousness of God as an 
Eternal Spirit immediately related to and understood through the 
spiritual nature of man; and the apostolic emphasis on the gift of the 
Spirit is the direct outcome of the consciousness in the apostles that 
they had been brought into a relation to God which could be accounted 
for only by Divine action. 

From this point of view it is seen that the connection between 
Calvary and Pentecost is not a mere sequence. Pentecost is the 
completion of the at-one-ment of Calvary. The surrender of the cross 
involves the return of man in obedience to the Father’s will; on 
Calvary man gives himself to God. Pentecost means that the at-one- 
ment achieved by the Master has functioned in the disciples and is 
accepted; it is God giving himself to men. 
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(2) Jesus finds in man a sense of better and worse, or higher and 
lower, in conduct, which, under the discipline of the law, has become 
a sense of right and wrong. But the law which once had been the 
reenforcement of this instinct, had by this time become its bondage. 
A vitalizing and ascending instinct was laboring under a dead weight 
of traditions of the elders—like the chivalry of Don Quixote in the 
fantastic armor of his fathers. It had become artificially limited in 
its range and application, and largely petrified by the action of custom. 
Jesus liberates that sense of better and worse in conduct from its 
fetters; he makes conscience, as it were, again an active power, by 
making it clear that its normal operation is not intended to secure 
compliance with the law of Moses or with any external authority, but 
always and everywhere to follow the higher of two alternative 
courses, or to bring man into harmony with the highest or most 
spiritual principle he recognizes. The significance of the position 
in which the words occur—Ye shall be perfect, even as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect—is often missed. They stand where 
they do, because they are a kind of natural apex or key-stone of the 
ideas which run through the first part of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The mystery of conscience lay open to the mind of Jesus in the same 
sense that the mystery of the compass lies open to the mind of the 
physicist and electrician. To the physicist the needle’s habit of 
pointing to the pole is a natural consequence of the electrical currents 
in the earth. To Jesus the demand of conscience that man shall 
follow the upward and highest course where he sees it, is the natural 
consequence of the fact that that way lies harmony and correspondence 
with the Divine will. It is because every act in obedience to con- 
science means more of eternal light and the everlasting right in 
the soul, that man needs must seek the highest when he sees it. In 
other words, conscience is germinally a consciousness of God (the 
‘ words in the original are exchangeable) ; the consciousness of right 
and wrong is ultimately a consciousness of God and the things that 
are his, over against the consciousness of the things that are not his 
and lead away from him. 

(3) Jesus finds in man the instinct which declares that the exist- 
ing order of things, as he knows it, is neither the best possible nor the 
best realizable. The operation of this instinct is practically universal 
in all the types of manhood which have not become mentally sterile. 
It takes many forms. Sometimes it is a belief in a golden age in the 
past, when justice and truth, peace and brotherhood, equality and 
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love, were the recognized principles which governed the relations of 
men to one another. Sometimes it takes the form of a belief in a 
golden age in the future, when all wrongs shall be righted, miseries 
relieved, evil removed, and “men to men shall brothers be the whole 
world o’er.” More commonly, in our own day, it takes the form of 
a contrast between the ideal and the actual: any mind which has 
not lost its elasticity is compelled to conceive human relations and a 
social order of a very much higher type than any of which we have 
actual experience. It is not difficult to see how much of human suffer- 
ing is preventible, how much of the disease and want and misery of the 
world might be removed, if larger ideas, finer character, better feeling, 
and other morals were in possession of the men and women who make 
up existing communities. Criticism of the actual, from the stand- 
point of the ideal, is becoming so common as to be almost as monoto- 
nous as the actual itself in the literature of to-day. 

Amongst the Hebrews this instinct had taken the highest form 
realized by any people up to the time of Christ. It had been more 
continuous in its operation than anywhere else, and, thanks to the 
preservation of the visions of one generation to inspire the visions of 
the next, the conception of the ideal had continued to grow in richness 
and splendor and power; under the pressure of those spiritual 
impulses to which the Hebrew mind was peculiarly susceptible. By 
the guidance which we recognize as the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
the prophets had formed what is known as the Messianic Hope. The 
very poverty and exiguousness of the actual had compelled them, as 
it were, to take refuge in the ideal. An actual, which included the 
destruction of Jerusalem and captivity in a foreign land, was utterly 
irreconcilable with the consciousness of God, his character and 
purpose, already born in the nation. They were compelled by present 
failures to conceive a future in which the history of the nation, its 
inward condition and its outward relations with the world, should be 
more in accordance with the will and purpose of a God whose nature 
it was to be righteous, whose prerogative it was to be gracious, and 
whose fixed purpose it was to reveal himself as both righteous and 
gracious to man. 

The Messianic Hope had, like many other things in Israel’s his- 
tory, spiritual in their origin, become material and mechanical in the 
popular religion of the time of Jesus. It was part of the difficult 
task of our Lord to get behind the material and mechanical applica- 
tions, and to liberate the spiritual instinct on which the hope rested. 
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There is no more wonderful work of what in another we should call 
genius, than the way in which Jesus Christ gets behind the formal 
Messianism of his time, liberates the almost obliterated spiritual 
instinct, and sets it to work to realize a Kingdom of God which must 
be achieved by faith before it can be realized in fact. He does not 
deny the doctrine of the golden age; he confirms the belief that the 
ideal is a reproof to the actual; but he insists that the true order of 
life, the better and the higher order, cannot be achieved without until 
it has been achieved within. Its first task is to achieve self-submission 
to a Spiritual God ; it begins in the heart of man, and it depends for 
its realization on his first getting into true relations to God. “The 
Kingdom of God is within you.” 

Nothing is more futile in the history of mankind than the efforts 
to realize the Kingdom of God externally before it has been realized 
internally. The history of each of these efforts is much the same in 
outline. It begins in an appeal to the idealizing instinct in man, 
creates great enthusiasm on the strength of the expectation that the 
perfect social order can be realized immediately, when certain external 
reforms have been made, and certain defects in the external relations 
of man rectified ; and it breaks down inevitably on the discovery that 
the most perfect social relations can be misused by very imperfect 
men. But all such expectations, though in one sense they are encour- 
aged by the teaching of Jesus, rest upon a misapprehension of the 
order of ideas in his mind as he explained them. The Kingdom of 
God is the ideal social order. It is the perfect individualism and the 
perfect socialism, the individual living for the society and the society 
caring for the individual. It fulfills the higher ideals of the Messianic 
Hope. God being present in his servants, rules in them by the power 
of the spiritual life, and manifests his rule in creating those relations 
of justice, fidelity and brotherhood, peace, honor and truth, which 
are the foundations of an enduring social life. These relations are 
a reflection of the order into which the spirit of men has entered, 
in coming into harmony with the Divine life. But there can be no 
Kingdom of God except in hearts which have been redeemed from 
sin, and restored to fellowship with the Eternal Spirit. No soul in 
the “gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity” can even understand 
what is meant by such a Kingdom. The inward vision must 
precede the outward realization. The spirit within must intepret 
the present significance of the ideals which the spirit quickens. The 
“kingdom of priests, the holy nation” cannot be realized without con- 
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secrated personalities touched and quickened by the life of a Holy 
Spirit. 

(4) Another spiritual instinct on which Jesus lays hold, is that 
which issues in the consciousness of sin. Pressed to its origin in 
human consciousness this is a consciousness of a higher and a lower 
will which are both present in normal human nature; together with a 
consciousness that in following the lower we wrong the higher. It 
was neither a Hebrew nor a Christian who said: Video meliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor. But in the consciousness of the Hebrew 
the divided personality feeling a double attraction and a double 
allegiance has been construed in its highest significance. The higher 
will within had been felt to be, as it really is, God’s true will for man; 
and the lower will had been recognized as the assertion of a perverse 
self against the obedience which is the true law of its being. The 
very vividness with which the Hebrew felt his own personality had 
deepened his sense that, in following his selfish will, he sinned against 
God. 

Jesus was acutely conscious both of man’s sin and its conse- 
quences. He knew that the lower will having once been accepted and 
obeyed, the higher will was obscured while the consciousness of the 
disobedience remained; so that sin became in man a power which 
obscured vision, and prevented him both from seeing his true self and 
his God. His method of restoring man to God is a consequence of 
his sense of the greatness of the obstacle to be overcome. Man must 
be put at one with his higher self and at one with God; and, for 
this, he has no resources; he can do nothing because the presence of 
sin shuts out the vision of the remedy he needs. To meet the case 
there must be such a gospel as shall make it possible for man to 
return to God with his sin rather than without it, and which will yet 
condemn the sin while it forgives the sinner. Indeed, sin being, as 
it were, in possession, must be made a means of revealing God both 
in his justice and his mercy, instead of the thing which obscures 
him. And so Christ comes to suffer, the just for the unjust. He is 
the physician whose business it is to heal the sick in their sickness. 
He is the Saviour whose cross is at once the condemnation of the life 
which is merely natural life without God, and the supreme vindication 
of the spiritual life or life with God. In his life and death the 
infinitude of perfect love and the acme of human sinfulness seem 
to touch one another, but it is not love which is defeated. God is 
found to be very gracious. The publican who prays “God be merciful 
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to me a sinner,” is nearer to God than the Pharisee who thanks God 
that he is “not as other men.” The prodigal son returning to the 
father on the basis of a confession of sin, becomes a better son and 
knows more of the father than the elder brother, whose formal com- 
pliance with the external rules of the household has never brought 
him into touch with the deeper things of the father’s heart. So, also, 
a man who knows the meaning of forgiveness as Jesus Christ gives 
it has no interest in making himself out righteous; the God whom he 
has known as forgiving him is so much greater, more real, and more 
spiritual, than the God whom he knew before his forgiveness. There 
is a higher life in the prayer “Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me,” than in the protest “I have 
washed my hands in innocency.” 

(5) Another spiritual instinct on which Jesus lays hold is that 
which is often called the instinct of altruism—the sense, that is, in 
each individual, of the “otherness” which is as much a part of himself 
as “selfishness”—the feeling that his life is inseparably wrapped up 
with the life of others, that he belongs to a group, a family, or a 
community; the instinct which leads men to disregard their own 
personal welfare and willingly to give service, and, in certain crises, 
if necessary, life itself, for the good of the community. Drummond 
has suggested that the development of that instinct may be found 
throughout nature. Dr. Greville Macdonald has recently confirmed 
many of his contentions, and though his case is not yet proved, we 
may anticipate that in some form it will be found either in germ or 
activity wherever life is found. On this instinct Jesus Christ lays 
hold. He knows it in himself as an identification of his own life 
with the whole human race, and he gives it some very beautiful and 
unexpected developments. 

It is impossible to express the full meaning of the New Testa- 
ment doctrine of human love by saying anything less than that it 
assumes the spiritual identity of the interests of mankind. In the 
spiritual vision of Jesus humanity (including all men) is seen as 
one. Hatred, wrath, anger, malice against a brother were, so to speak, 
absurdities, as injuries done to one’s self; the love of the brethren 
was the love of God in the brethren, and the love of God was the love 
of the brethren in whom God dwelt. To cherish a resentment, or to 
refuse to forgive an injury, was to shut God out of one’s own heart, 
and make it more difficult to believe in or to get access to his forgive- 
ness of ourselves. To shut up the heart to sympathy, to refuse to 
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feel the solidarity of man, as in the case of Dives and his treatment 
of Lazarus at the gate, was to create a chasm between ourselves and 
God, and to bar ourselves from entering into the eternal peace. God 
and life and love are so essentially one, that every assertion of self, 
to the exclusion of God who is love, was a kind of spiritual suicide. 
Not to enter into the one life which is life, that is, the life of love, 
was to shut one’s self up in a material prison, and to wait there for 
the self-imposed penalty of death. 

To get any insight into the nature of love is to feel that we 
are touching the fringe of the innermost Holy of Holies, the supreme 
mystery both of the gospel and of the life of Jesus. It may well be 
that what we call sentiments or feelings are reflections in the human 
soul of real and spiritual relations subsisting in the unseen; and that 
what we call love at its noblest is the effect of a real and substantial 
spiritual relation subsisting between souls. Something at least as 
tremendous as this seems to be implied by the expressions used in 
the seventeenth chapter of Saint John—“I pray . . . that they that 
believe on Me may be one, even as Thou Father in Me and I in Thee, 
that they also may be in us . .. I in them, and Thou in Me, that 
they may be perfected into one.” It is in full conformity with the 
ethical judgment of life that love should be found to be that in us 
which has most of the Divine nature in it. All steps Godward are 
accompanied with an increase of that sense of interrelation with 
others which is commonly defined as altruism; and it is at least a 
conceivable account of the Divine life in man, that it is a development 
from a life in self to a life which is completely altruistic. It is 
part of the miracle of personality that this does not involve the de- 
struction of personality, but only its most complete perfection. It is 
the acme of personal life which is described in the words “We being 
many are one body.” 

Love is a keynote of the gospel, not because it is a beautiful 
virtue, but because it is the reflection in human life of the spiritual 
unity of all eternal human interests. In the spiritual kingdom, the 
goods of life are, in a fashion, solid; whatever good thing there is, 
is universally shared and universally appropriable. Beauty and happi- 
ness, peace and holiness, are not individual possessions, they are the 
common atmosphere, the breath of those who live in God. Just as 
the artist realizes himself and becomes an artist in so far as he realizes 
what we call beauty, as the musician is not a musician except so far 
as he enters into and possesses the kingdom of harmony, so man as 
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a spiritual being lives and realizes his being only by entering into 
the Kingdom of God. 

(6) Jesus finds in man an instinct which is, perhaps, best de- 
scribed as the soul’s sense of its own timelessness. It is the instinct out 
of which grows the belief in immortality, and is as wide-spread as 
humanity. In every race which has a continuous record of its own 
thought, this instinct has a long recorded history. Assyria and Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, India and China, alike bear testimony to the per- 
sistence and fruitfulness of the belief in immortality as a motive 
power both in thought and action. The variety of its forms ought 
to save us from confusing immortality with endless endurance. The 
soul has a testimony in itself to its transcendence over time, or its 
timeless life. That testimony must be regarded as a witness to the 
quality or intensity of life, rather than its quantity. It knows itself 
as endowed with a higher kind of life than that which belongs to 
things which subsist only in space or time. 

This instinct slowly and uncertainly asserted itself in Israel, and 
had gradually reached sufficient definiteness to make it one of the 
decisive beliefs which separated the Pharisees from the Sadducees. 
The difference between the two conceptions of the future was a matter 
of common discussion amongst the people. 

The full significance of the instinct lay open to the mind of 
Jesus, and he saw exactly in what sense and how far the instinct was 
justified and was to be satisfied. To explain the nature of the life 
of the spirit was one of the things of which he said that his disciples 
“could not bear them now”; but he took pains in his teaching both 
to confirm the testimony of the instinct—“In My Father’s house 
are many mansions; if it were not so, I would have told you,”—and 
also to explain and enforce the bearings of the eternal life on the 
present. His parables, such as the story of Dives and Lazarus, the 
householder who engages laborers at a penny a day, and all the 
parables of judgment, are full of suggestion as to the nature of the 
future life, and of its relation to actions in the present life, and this 
is of course what really concerns us. We cannot conceive by any 
imaginative realism the nature of the existence of spirit apart from 
body ; but we can conceive a continuity between a life which is partly 
physical and partly spiritual, and a life which is wholly spiritual; 
and the important thing for this life is to see its events in the per- 
spective which is created by this prospect. What Jesus does in his 
parables is not so much to unveil the life which lies behind the veil, 
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as to show us the difference which it makes to the life here; that is, 
he tries to give us the revised values which comes from a knowledge of 
all the issues involved. 


What then is the bearing on human nature of such a gospel, 
when it is regarded as an interpretation of the person of Jesus Christ? 
What is, so to speak, the scientific value of Jesus Christ as a fact in 
human history? If he is human, he interprets humanity. No one 
knows better than the scientist that it is the abnormal which often 
throws light on the normal: so also the superhuman may help to 
explain the human. The relations to God, which in Jesus Christ lie 
in clear consciousness and are to him as fully real as his relations 
to the world, are suggested in humanity by obscure hints, feelings, 
instincts, which hardly understand themselves, but which feel after 
the Christ-relations as their true satisfaction. What we call a spiritual 
instinct is a prophecy of a possible relation; and the relations adum- 
brated by man’s spiritual instincts are found perfectly realized in 
Jesus Christ. Humanity is in the making and will continue to be 
so till it comes to the stature of the “perfect man in Christ Jesus.” 

In the brief limits of a historical life, which cannot at the most 
have been more than thirty-three years in length, Jesus Christ secures 
the insertion into humanity of an inexhaustibly fruitful germ, which, 
as it expands, reveals that it contains within itself (1) a new type of 
humanity; (2) a new social order—the kingdom of righteousness and 
love achieved and realized by a Holy Spirit ruling in man (the 
Kingdom of God); and (3) a new type of religion—the religion of 
perfect reconciliation—in which the life of God and the life of man 
interpenetrate each other, until, in the unity of love and law, they 
come to be one as the sunshine is one with the atmosphere which 
holds it. 

It is something to the point to remember that Robert Browning, 
who had probably the largest consciousness of life and its significance 
of any man in our time, set his seal to something like this as his 
philosophy of life. He conceives of man as endowed with a soul which 
requires for its satisfaction a spiritual order of life. He is bound 
to struggle upwards by his very nature, and in obedience to a necessity 
of his being which he does not as yet fully comprehend. 


“Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him.” 
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It is more to the point for the Christian mind to remember that this 
was the attitude which Jesus Christ himself expected men to take. 
The spiritual instinct which reaches out after other and more perfect 
relations with the Eternal Spirit, he called faith; and this was the 
essential quality which he demanded from man. It is, so to speak, 
the God-faculty. Between faith and God there was the same corre- 
spondence as between the eye and light, or as between beauty and 
esthetic perception. As the artist could do nothing with a pupil who 
was color blind and had no sense of form, so Jesus could do nothing 
with men who had no faith. To be without faith meant that the larger 
soul, the spiritual possibilities of personality, had been atrophied. 
Men had shut themselves up in a prison-house of their own making, 
and all he could do was to invite them out into the open air and 
the sunshine. His judgment of men by the presence of faith, or 
the want of it, seems hard only so long as we regard faith as an 
accomplishment to which some can attain, and others cannot; but, 
if we have been at all right in suggesting that faith is the operation 
of something which forms a permanent part of human personality, or 
an operation of personality to which man is impelled by his own 
nature, it becomes clear that what man is responsible for, is not the 
exercise of faith, but the want of it. The faithless man is as abnormal 
as the still-born child. He has refused to follow the law of his nature; 
he has facuities which he will not use; a life to which he denies the 
privilege of living. Humanity is not divided into those who have 
faith and those who have none; but into those who use faith and those 
who refuse to use it. Where it is used, it moves on until a corre- 
spondence is established between man and God in which faith finds 
its justification. It is the testing of things unseen; and its justifica- 
tion is that, when the things unseen are tested, they bring the full 
satisfaction of the highest instincts in our nature. In the things of 
spirit it is true that— 
A little faith is more than clearest views. 
Wouldst thou have ocean like a bubbling rill? 


God without mystery were not good news, 
Wrestle not with the darkness, but be still. 
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THE ARENA 


THE YOUNG MINISTER'S BIG BROTHER 


Eprror or Metnopist Review: 


Not a few who read with interest and appreciation the fine brotherly 
article by Dr. G. P. Mains in the March-April Revirw, on “Book Concern 
Dividends for the Younger Ministry,” must still have vividly in mind that 
session of the New York East Conference some few years since when arose 
the case of S. H. Hadley, who appeared before them for examination that he 
might be empowered to baptize and marry among that class of people to 
whom his coming must have been like that of an angel from heaven. The 
writer sat beside him on the train which was speeding toward the seat of 
Conference and in the course of conversation Hadley said that he had just 
recently learned that he would be expected to appear for examination, but 
that he had had no time for pfeparation. Who can forget with what 
largeness of spirit the Conference, which beyond most, when the interests 
of the kingdom of God are involved, is able to rise above technicalities, 
waived the question of mere book learning and accepted in lieu of it that 
marvelous knowledge of the depths of human experience possessed by that 
never-to-be-forgotten rescuer of his brothers from the mire and clay of 
sin? The time has never come, and God grant it may not, when there will 
not be room in the Methodist ministry for men who under the pressure of 
circumstances have found it simply impossible to keep in touch with 
books. To this the writer is sure Dr. Mains, as his suggestive article 
indicates, will readily agree. 

It is quite possible that our church has not yet fully arrived at that 
wisdom which leads the teacher to put into the hands of the scholar those 
books which will entice him on to interest in the things of deeper mental 
import. It is also possible that an application of the elective system would 
not come far short of putting into the hands of men of eager desire but 
comparatively unguided method books that will prove more of a stimulus 
to their developing minds than were some when the writer was passing 
through the course of study. It is to be hoped that none of them are of 
the sort which in the days of his probation brought forth words of ridicule, 
and properly so, from the lips of the very men who were examining him. 
But this surely is true: that if our untrained ministry are to have aroused 
within them a love for learning it must be through bringing within their 
reach books that will stimulate their taste. 

If the writer’s observations have not led him astray, the non-reading 
contingency of our ministry may be divided into three groups: 

1. Those who were once readers but are so no longer; 2. Those who 
are not readers but want to be; 3. Those who care little for reading. 
It is evident that the second class includes many of the first. Now the 
reasons for the existence of the first class are various, but not the least is 
pure inability to secure books. In certain parts of the country salaries are 
s0 meager and expenses so high as to make the purchase of books impos- 
sible. Moreover, there are parts of our country where the mere item of 
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moving expenses makes the possession of a considerable library practically 
out of the question. Not as in the Hast are the distances traveled by the 
minister and his family short, nor does he have his moving expenses, 
which are often very heavy, paid, nor does he find a furnished parsonage 
when he arrives. The writer has been advised by men high in church 
councils, themselves lovers and readers of books, to dispose of the most of 
his library, and this simply because the expense of transportation was 
prohibitive. Now it goes without saying that for these and other reasons, 
men are forced out of the reading habit. 

Many such are doubtless found among the second class, the men who 
want to be readers. Few forms of hunger are more pitiful than that of 
the man who longs for books and has them not. Among these are men who 
once knew the joy of reading. They peruse the book notices that come to 
them, they read the reviews of books in church and other papers, but 
there are hungry mouths to be fed and loved bodies to be clad. Heaven 
ought to contain a great circulating library for such men. Then there are 
the men who would read, but they literally do not know what and how to 
read. Men of this sort are to be found in our ministry, and to the shame 
of the cultured many of them are getting men to God in a way which is 
comparatively unkno wn to their more favored brethren. 

Of the third class it is enough to say that the desire for books should 
be aroused in them, and that in general, if they have it not, they would 
better go into a work where brains are not involved. 

To the writer it has for years seemed that some plan should be 
devised by which the book and the minister could be brought together. 
This is the brotherly thought which led Dr. Mains to write. But, while 
we are waiting for the necessary legislation to make such a thing possible, 
why is it not practicable to devise a sort of big-brother movement, by 
which those who will may group themselves under different well-read men 
in each Conference, these leaders to confer among themselves, select books, 
and then with divided expense pass the best books of the day from man to 
man, making such comment and suggestion as will stimulate and guide 
the men who are hungry, or ought to be hungry, for the things of the 
mind? Into such a plan without any red tape the Book Concern could 
enter, and the man who longs for help and light could get them without 
too great stress. 

Always in the heart of the writer will abide a love for such men as 
the present Editor of the Review who, more than they knew, by simple 
words of mere greeting, made him feel in days of shrinking and desire that, 
after all, he was of the brotherhood and that with their brotherly assistance 
he would be led to better things beyond. Henry L, GLover. 

La Mesa, Cal. 





“WAYBACK” CHURCHES—ARE THERE ANY SUCH IN METHODISM? 


[The following letter appeared in the New York Sun of May 29, 1916.] 
To tHe Epiror or tHe Sun—Sir: The little "wayback rural church 
used to be a power for good in the community. To-day many of the rural 
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churches have become little besides clearing houses for community scandal, 
with weak-kneed pastors, who realize that they are employees and are 
careful not to jeopardize their jobs. The inclosed letter, which was ac. 
tually directed to the heads of such a rural church, might with profit be 
read by the heads of many other rural (and urban) churches. 
Springfield, Mass., May 27. ALLAN E. ENGLE. 


To THE PAstor, Directors, PILLARS, AND MEMBERS: I am in receipt of 
a notification from your congregation of revival meetings to be held in 
your church. Inasmuch as during my residence for considerable portions 
of several years in the town no pastor of that or of any other church has 
ever called upon or extended to me or my family any courtesy, cordiality, 
or invitation to share in the privileges and responsibilities of a supposedly 
Christian community, nor manifested any pastoral concern in my welfare, 
spiritual or other, I beg to reply that the present communication im- 
presses me as extraordinarily ill-timed. 

As, on the contrary, I have been made among that same supposedly 
Christian community, without so far as I know any protest from their 
spiritual advisers, the object of unusual ill will, evil speaking, malicious 
misapprehension, injurious misrepresentation and gross imposition and 
discourtesy, I feel sure that disinterested observers cannot fail to conclude 
with me that the prevailing spirit is the spirit of some other God than 
that God who so loved the world that he sent us his beloved only Son 
for an example. With a few notable and honorable exceptions, I have seen 
little evidence of that brotherly love, charity, honor, and kindness in their 
dealings one with another, and with the stranger within their gates, which 
the gentle Christ not only preached but practised. 

For the sake of the aforementioned notable and honorable exceptions, 
I hope and trust that your coming revivalist may be empowered to infuse 
into the remainder of the community some of Christ’s spirit. But after 
so long a period of indifference to my personal spiritual welfare, I must 
respectfully decline to join with you in these services with any view to 
my spiritual progress, present guidance or ultimate salvation. 

Leaving these important matters in the hands of other guides, I yet 
sincerely trust that your new shepherd may succeed in bringing many of 
his temporary flock to Christ; and that after he is gone to labor in other 
fields your permanent pastors will endeavor so to regenerate their sheep 
that Christ if he should come to this place might not mistake them for 
wolves. 

Permit me to remain, messieurs et mesdames, 

Your detached and observant critic, ALLAN E. ENGLE. 





THE ITINERANT®S’ CLUB 


PAUL’S COUNSELS TO A PREACHER 
Epistle to Titus, Chapter II 


ApaM CLARKE, the great scholar and expositor of early Methodism, 
remarks in his commentary: “Few portions of the Testament excel this 
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chapter.” It may well form the creed, system of ethics, and text-book 
of every Christian preacher. Does any man inquire what is the duty 
of a gospel minister? Send him to the second chapter of the Epistle to 
Titus for a complete answer. There he will find what he is to Believe, 
what he is to Practice, and what he is to Preach. 

The intensely practical character of the apostle is shown in his letter 
to Titus. He is philosophical and theological in Romans, he is church 
administrater in Corinthians, here he appears as the counselor of Titus, 
whom he designates (Chapter 1. 4) as “my true child after a common 
faith.” Before considering his message we need to inquire, Who was 
Titus? It is a remarkable fact that, though so intimately related to Paul, 
he is not once mentioned by Luke, who wrote the “Acts of the Apostles,” 
in which he describes so fully the life of Paul. 

Titus is not mentioned in the Gospels. He is mentioned thirteen 
times in Paul’s Epistles, but nowhere else in the New Testament. 

And yet the references made to him show that he was prominent 
among Paul’s associates and friends. Although not mentioned by name 
in the “Acts of the Apostles” references elsewhere show that he had an 
important relation to the early history of the church. 

In the second chapter of Galatians, verses 1, 3, we read: “Then after 
the space of fourteen years I [Paul] went up again to Jerusalem with 
Barnabas, taking Titus also with me. . . . But not even Titus who was 
with me, being a Greek, was compelled to be circumcised.” If, as generally 
supposed, this refers to those persons sent up to Jerusalem to the Apos- 
tolic Council concerning the enforcement of circumcision upon the Gentile 
converts, the case of Titus became a burning question; the Judaizers 
insisting that he must be circumcised and Paul stoutly resisting them. 
Titus was evidently among “certain others” of them who accompanied 
Paul and Barnabas, Acts 15. 2. 

After the council had decided in favor of Paul’s views Titus returned, 
no doubt, with Paul and Barnabas and assumed an important place among 
Paul’s colaborers; for Paul writes, in 2 Cor.’8. 23, “Whether any inquire 
about Titus, he is my partner and my fellow worker to youward.” His 
position and character are further shown 2 Cor. 8. 16, “But thanks be to 
God, who putteth the same earnest care for you into the heart of Titus.” 
The endearing phrase which the apostle applies to him in Titus 1. 4, “my 
true child after a common faith,” and his appointment to be his repre- 
sentative in the island of Crete, whose moral condition required the care 
of a wise administrator, lead to the conclusion that Titus had probably 
been taught by Paul and was esteemed by him as one of his most faithful 
associates, 

We may properly, with Adam Clarke, regard the second chapter as 
Paul’s counsels to a preacher. It will be noted that he addresses all 
classes, with advice suitable to each. It is intended to meet the peculiar 
conditions of a people of whom Paul writes, chapter 1. 12, “One of them- 
selves, a prophet of their own, said, Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, 
idle gluttons.” This letter is instructive as to the method of treating 
people thus characterized. A brief analysis of the second chapter will 
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show the classes to whom Paul directed his attention as a church ruler 
and what he would counsel them. 

The aged men. Verse 2. How fitting the advice to old men: that 
they “be temperate, grave, soberminded, sound in faith, in love, in 
patience.” His next counsels are addressed to “aged women,” verse 3; 
to “young women,” verses 4, 5; “the younger men,” verse 6. The singular 
appropriateness of the advice for each shows Paul’s knowledge of the 
island, where he spent some time between his first and second imprison- 
ment. 

The eighth verse continues the advice to the younger men, of whom 
Titus was one, and greatly and gently reminds Titus that he must himself 
be an example of his own teaching. He must be a: example of good 
works. Without this characteristic he cannot be, axd should not attempt 
to be, a leader of others. While, in Pauline thought, works are not the 
ground of salvation, they are the inevitable results, of the new regenerate 
life which is through faith in Christ. “If any man be in Christ he is 
a new creature.” Good works are the evidences by which the world has 
to judge men and by which God will judge them. Baxter said, long ago, 
“Since you give yourselves out to be lights of the church many eyes will 
be inevitably turned towards you. If others, therefore, can sin un- 
observed you cannot.” Paul expresses this in another passage applying 
to himself. He does not ask the Corinthians to follow him except so 
far as he follows the Master. “Be ye imitators of me, even as I also am 
of Christ” (1 Cor. 11. 1). 

In doctrine he must show “uncorruptness, gravity, sound speech, that 
cannot be condemned,” verse 7. This “sound doctrine” refers rather to 
the manner of the teaching than to its substance. “His discourses in 
respect to their preparation and delivery must be characterized by sin- 
cerity and dignity.” “The form of the doctrine, then, should be pure, 
chaste, free from everything at variance with the character of the gospel.” 
This has its application to all ages and should especially be held before 
the view of the rising ministry. 

He must also be an example of “sound speech, that cannot be con- 
demned,” verse 8. This concerns the substance of the doctrine which 
Titus was to proclaim. Those early ages, as now, abounded in heresies 
against which the preachers must be on their guard. McKnight regards 
these references to be to the Judaizers. “Titus, who was a converted 
Gentile, having seen so much of the obstinate, uncharitable, and bigoted 
spirit of the Judaizers, might have been in danger of using harsh lan- 
guage in reproving them if he had not been thus cautioned by the 
apostle.” It is not certain, however, what particular heresy was in the 
mind of Paul. In his letter to the Corinthians, while emphasizing Judaic 
heresies, he included heresies of a Gnostic and Essenic character which 
were then disturbing the church. The reference to “sound discourse” is 
probably to the public teaching and will apply equally to the modern 

preacher. Every teacher who fills his office faithfully will preach things 
against which his hearers will protest. It probably refers here to sound 
doctrine, according to the Scriptures, “the apostolic deposit of faith.” 
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“Between the lines of the seventh and eighth verses we can read the 
anxiety of the apostle that his representative in Crete should take all 
possible care that the matters of his teaching and preaching were studied 
and prepared with all the attention and thought so important a duty 
demanded”—Spence’s Commentary. In this way he would escape the 
censure which his faithful preaching of unpopular sermons is likely to 
call forth. His careful preparation would enable him to speak with 
authority, if not with popularity. 

Having thus reminded Titus of the need of personal care as to his 
example and teaching, the apostle returns to his practical advice, and 
discusses the duty of slaves to their masters. Slaves at that time were 
mere chattels, with no rights under the law. The importance of their 
proper treatment and duties is shown in the fact that in Eph. 6. 5, 
Col. 3. 22, and 1 Tim. 6. 11 Paul exhorts them to faithful service to 
their masters. It is possible that specific cases are in the apostle’s mind 
where Christian slaves have shown insubordination. 

In Eph. 6. 9 Paul also insists on the duties of masters to their serv- 
ants, knowing that He who is “both their Master and yours is in heaven, 
and there is no respect of persons with him.” This odious system has 
been abolished by the infusion of the general principles of Christianity. 
Christianity best proves its claims by the conduct of its followers in 
‘every relation of life. In this way both masters and slaves “may adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.” 

The very practical character of Paul’s advice to Titus shows his 
desire to impress upon Titus that in his oversight of the church no class 
of mankind, whether of race, age, sex, or social condition, should be over- 
looked. He has told of the duties toward old men, old women, young 
women, young men, and slaves, and has reminded him that he should be 
an example of the flock. In these ways he will prove himself a model 
minister. 

These advices of Paul to Titus in the Holy Scriptures may well 
close with the advice of Adam Clarke, who has so ably expounded this 
epistle. At the close of his exposition of the first chapter of the Epistle 
to Titus he uses some vigorous language which we quote in part. There 
is one subject in this chapter not sufficiently attended to by those who 
have authority to appoint men to ecclesiastical offices. None should be 
thus appointed who is not able by sacred doctrine both to exhort and to 
convince the gain-sayers: 

“1. If a man have not good native abilities, nothing but a miracle 
from heaven can make him a proper preacher of the gospel; and to make 
a man a Christian minister who is unqualified for any function of civil 
life is sacrilege before God. 

“2. If the grace of God do not communicate ministerial qualifications, 
no natural gifts, however splendid, can be of any avail. 

“3. He who is employed in the Christian ministry should cultivate 
his mind in the most diligent manner; he can neither learn nor know 
too much. 

“4. As a consequence of the appointment of improper persons to the 
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Christian ministry there will be not only a decay of piety, but also a 
corruption of religion. No man is a true Christian minister who has 
not grace, gifts, and fruit.” 

These words of the great expositor of the early days of Methodism 
are not without their application to our times, in which so much thought 
is being given to the subject of Ministerial Education. 





AROHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


“THE NEW FLOOD TABLET” (7?) 


NEARLY two years ago we published in this department some remarks 
on a fragment of a tablet discovered some time before by representatives 
of the University of Pennsylvania at Nippur. The fragment was de- 
ciphered and translated by Dr. Stephen Langdon, reader in Assyriology 
at Oxford. Our remarks were based upon Dr. Langdon’s preliminary 
report in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology. London 
(June and November, 1914). 

Some time afterward two pieces of the same tablet were brought to 
light in the same place where the first fragment was found, namely, in the 
museum of the University of Pennsylvania. One of these was quite large 
and the other considerably smaller. As could be expected Dr. Langdon 
proceeded to study at once the entire tablet, or as much of the restored 
tablet as could be deciphered—for the tablet was in places badly damaged. 

Now, the preliminary report above noticed was followed by a volume 
entitled “Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall of Man.” 
The volume is a quarto of nearly one hundred pages, with an elaborate 
introduction, transliteration, translation, an autograph text and photo- 
graphic plates. The workmanship is of the best. The volume is, indeed, 
elegantly executed. The introduction is both learned and interesting, 
brimful of information and a valuable contribution to the subject dis- 
cussed. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the entire tablet was not discovered 
before the preliminary report was made; for it seems that the first frag- 
ment misled the learned Assyriologist, or at least tempted him to give 
reins to his imagination. The word boat occurs in the fragment. There 
is also a reference to a land inundated with water. The three words 
“boat, water, inundated” suggested another version of the Deluge to Dr. 
Langdon, and one much older than anything discovered up to that time. 
Nothing could be more welcome, for the tablet, whatever its contents may 
be, was many ages older than the flood tablets discovered by George 
Smith more than forty years ago. 

Indeed, it was no small matter to bring to light such a venerable 
document, antedating by at least 1,000 years the version in Hebrew, and 
this document in the Sumerian, a language older than the Babylonian, or 
more correctly, Akkadian. “In those days and in that part of the world, 
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Sumerian culture was synonymous with world-culture, and her [Land of 
Sumer] great religious traditions became universal traditions, adopted 
by the Semitic peoples, who subsequently came on the scene of history.” 

Sumerian, be it remembered, was a non-Semitic language, and spoken 
in Babylonia before the Semites had obtained full control. Sumerian in- 
scriptions, till recently, though much discussed, have been little under- 
stood by any one. Perhaps Dr. Langdon knows as much about this old 
language as any scholar, he may be one of the pioneers; for a dozen years 
ago this field of study was a terra incognita. Bearing this in mind it will 
be easy to comprehend that a mastery of this ancient tongue is still to be 
accomplished. This, no doubt, partially explains why Dr. Langdon’s 
translation and interpretation of the tablet in question have been so un- 
mercifully criticised by several distinguished scholars, among them Pro- 
fessors Sayce and Jastrow. The latter is an Assyriologist of international 
reputation, an authority on all questions relating to Assyria and Babylonia. 
Moreover, he has had every opportunity to examine and study the tablet 
first hand. 

It must also be remembered that quite a large part of the tablet is 
damaged to such an extent that any reading of such portions is absolutely 
impossible. In such cases there is always more or less temptation for 
even scholarly men to give reins to their imagination, and to read into 
these gaps whatsoever best agrees with their theory. 

The difficulty of a correct rendering of a document in a language, the 
study of which is still in its infancy, is patent to every one. Dr. Langdon 
does not seem to realize this. Even as good a friend as Professor Sayce, 
speaking of the translation and the linguistic difficulties, says: “Much, of 
course, still remains to be done: the intricacies of the Sumerian language 
are still imperfectly known, and there are many words and sentences, the 
exact significance of which must at present remain doubtful. Indeed, I 
am afraid that the ordinary reader will regard the whole legend as it 
appears in the translation as nothing but a nightmare of incoherencies 
and will wonder whether the old Sumerian scribes had any idea of what 
we mean by sense and reason.” He might have added that Dr. Langdon, 
if he had apprehended the real meaning, might have reproduced many 
passages in at least idiomatic English, without violating the principles 
of scholarly accuracy. 

But the obscurity of the translation, bad as it is, is not its worst 
blemish. Dr. Langdon while in possession of nothing but the first frag- 
ment jumped at the conclusion that he had a tablet recording the story of 
the Deluge, and rightly or wrongly he will not recede from his first in- 
terpretation. It is a question, if he had studied the entire tablet and not 
the first fragment alone, whether he would have propounded his flood 
theory. Some of the renderings, according to very competent scholars, 
are largely conjectural. But even so, conjectures should have been clothed 
in intelligible language. There can be no good reason why his translation 
should be, in places, utterly obscure. Take, for example, one of the lines 
describing Paradise, rendered thus: “A pure place, where water was not 
poured for cleansing in the city one inhabited not.” Then there are pas- 
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sages, clear enough in English, but of doubtful rendering. Take lines 12 
and 13 of Obverse III, which reads: “Doubly he caulked the ship, torches 
he lighted, Enki devastated the fields.” No doubt he was thinking of 
Genesis when he made that translation. Professor Sayce renders the same 
lines: “He lighted the censer, he purified with fire. Ea inundated the 
fields.” What Langdon regards as destruction of the world, or the Deluge, 
Sayce considers as nothing more than irrigation of the flelds, so as to 
insure a good crop. True, Dr. Langdon, contrary to his custom, admits in 
a footnote to line 12 that “this phrase is wholly uncertain.” That being so, 
he is hardly justified in building a theory upon such precarious founda- 
tions. Here it may be mentioned that, according to Dr. Langdon, we have 
in this tablet one of the principal sources of the Priest Code of the Penta- 
teuch. For this code, according to him, depended very largely upon the 
traditions of the Nippurian school. 

The Fall of Man, according to this tablet, as interpreted by Dr. 
Langdon, resulted from disobedience—just as in Genesis. According to 
Moses, Adam eats of the forbidden fruit, that is, of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil. In the Nippur tablet, if Dr. Langdon’s inferences be 
correct, it was the cassia plant that caused Tagtug to fall. Dr. Langdon 
identifies the Sumerian Tagtug with the Noah of our Bible. More con- 
eerning this identification farther on. 

The cassia plant is very frequently mentioned in the cuneiform texts, 
but nowhere, we believe, except in this passage, is there the least hint 
that it was forbidden to men. On the other hand, as a writer in the 
Nation criticising Dr. Langdon’s interpretation says: “It happens that 
the cassia is one of the few medicinal remedies mentioned in the medical 
texts that can be definitely identified, for the Babylonian form kasu is the 
source of our own cassia, coming down through the medium of the Greek. 
Kasu, or cassia, occurs as one of the most common remedies in Babylonian- 
Assyrian medical texts, and since in Babylonian-Assyrian medicine or 
remedy meant driving out the demon of disease, cassia would obviously 
be looked upon with great favor. Is it likely that the same people who 
use a plant as a beneficent remedy would regard such a plant as for- 
bidden, the eating of which entailed punishment?” It is far more 
probable that Dr. Langdon has misinterpreted the passage than that a 
plant with such medicinal properties should have been directly respon- 
sible for the Fall of Man. 

According to Genesis the Fall of Man takes place shortly after his 
creation. In the Nippur tablet, according to Dr. Langdon, this calamity 
did not occur till after the Deluge, or after mankind had enjoyed the bliss 
of Paradise for unnumbered ages. Here it may be added that the squibs 
printed in so many of our papers during the past year, in which Adam 
was acquitted of “eating the apple” and poor Noah incriminated, were 
occasioned by Dr. Langdon’s new version of the Deluge and the Fall of 
Man. 

The hero of the Deluge tn this Sumerian tablet is Tagtug, whom Dr. 
Langdon has no difficulty in identifying with the Akkadian Nakhu and 
the Hebrew Noach, or the Noah of the English Versions. The average 
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man, of course, is not expected to see any too great a resemblance between 
the two names Tagtug and Nakhu, but Dr. Langdon is not writing for 
common people, but rather for expert philologists. This reminds us of the 
old German professor of comparative philology, who used to give his 
students in etymology two principal rules: In getting at the derivation 
of words pay but little attention to the consonants of any given word 
and none whatever to the vowels. Dr. Langdon tells us that the form 
Tagtug is a mere reduplication, as is well known, a very common thing 
in Semitic words, especially when emphasis is desired. He neglected to 
add that usually the same vowel is employed in both parts. He further 
informs us that the Sumerian Tag or Tagtug, like the Akkadian Nakhu 
denotes rest, This is only partially correct, for scholars have pointed out 
that the Sumerian Tag does not signify rest from hard work, cessation 
from activity, or release from trouble, as is the case with the Hebrew 
stem of Noah, but rather the rest resulting from destruction, that is, 
annihilation. 

There is another grave objection, for according to Dr. Langdon’s own 
admission the name Tagtug is written with a sign employed in the case 
of divinities. This being the case, it is not right to regard Tagtug as a 
human being. 

From what has been said it seems that our learned Assyriologist has 
not fully apprehended the contents of the tablet. This accounts for the 
forced meanings read into many of the lines and signs. No wonder, there- 
fore, that his translation and interpretation have called forth some very 
severe criticism. Take the following from a recent review of his volume 
in The Nation, as an example: “This specimen of word-juggling, with the 
heaping of one hypothesis upon another, and then drawing far-reaching 
conclusions is unfortunately not isolated. . . . This unfortunate habit of 
making fanciful combinations raises a question as to the validity of all 
the results set forth by him in the introduction to his translation of this 
tablet.” 

Others who have studied this ancient text and have had the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of Dr. Langdon’s volume contend that this old 
Sumerian document has no reference whatever to the Flood, forbidden 
fruit, the Fall of Man, nor Noah. That it does not concern itself with the 
Deluge is so much the more probable, when we consider that Dr. Poebel 
found in this same collection more than two years ago an indisputable 
Flood tablet. Of course, there might have been two distinct flood tablets 
in the same collection, but this is not very probable. 

According to an editorial in The Independent, Professor Jastrow in- 
sists that this new tablet does in no wise refer to the Flood, “but begins 
with the organization of nature to fit it for the habitation of man by the 
provisions of rivers and canals.” And “what Professor Langdon took 
to be a peaceful condition in Eden before the Flood, Professor Jastrow 
finds to be a description of the state of absolute quietude before birds 
and beasts of prey had been created; and what Professor Langdon took 
to be the account of the Flood, he interprets as the beginning of irrigation 
and resulting fertility.” 
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That the reader may draw his own conclusions and may judge for 
himself whether to follow Langdon or Jastrow we shall now reproduce 
the disputed lines as rendered by Langdon. We shall first give those 
passages which he regards as describing Paradise: 


The mountain of Dilmun is pure, the mountain of Dilmun is clean. 
Alone in Dilmun they [Enki and his consort] lay down. 
Where Enki with his consort lay. 

That place is pure, that place is clean. 

Where Enki with the pure divine queen lay down, 

On Dilmun the raven shrieked not. 

The kite shrieked not, kitelike. 

The lion slew not. 

The wolf plundered not the lambs. 

The dogs approached not the kids in repose. 

+. > * + > > . 
Oh, disease of the eyes, thou art the sick-eye, one said not. 
Oh, headache, thou art the headache, one said not. 

As to the old woman, thou art an old woman, one said not. 
As to the old man, thou art an old man, one said not. 


Let us now pass from this supposed description of Paradise to that 
of the Flood. The exact cause of the catastrophe is not stated, but it is 
inferred that it resulted from a lack of respect to one or more of the 
gods. The following are the lines on which Dr. Langdon bases his Flood 
theory: 

The fields received the waters of Enki. 
It was the first day, whose month is the first, 
It was the second day, whose month is the third. 


And so for the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth, te the ninth 
month, where we read: 

“It was the ninth day whose month is the ninth; month of the cessa- 
tion of waters. Like fat, like fat, like tallow.” 

The last line is a puzzle, for what sense in saying that man and 
beast perished or dissolved like fat or tallow in the water of the Flood? 

It is certainly quite as probable that the waters which are spoken of 
above, may have reference to irrigation, which may have been employed 
for nine months of the year in Babylonia. Be that as it may, one theory 
is quite as. probable as the other. 

As regards Paradise. The above quoted lines may be a description 
of the harmony and bliss which prevailed in Paradise, when man and 
beast dwelt together in perfect harmony and bliss, but as already sug- 
gested, the lines may also picture the early stages of creation, the time be- 
fore either man, birds, or beasts had appeared upon the scene, when dis- 
cord, sickness, and old age could not have been possible. But what meaning 
can be given to line 26, Obverse I, where we read: “A pure place where 
water was not poured for cleansing in the city one inhabited not.” Para- 
dise without water would have been a strange place! 

Is it not more probable that we have here a description of a land 
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where drought had done its deadly work, where all animal life had suc- 
cumbed, where even birds and beasts of prey had perished and where 
men died while yet young, where neither man nor woman attained to old 
age? The line rendered by Dr. Langdon, “A man has changed a canal,” 
is translated by another scholar: “The ferryman did not cross over.” 
If the latter be the correct translation the plain implication is that the 
drought had put an end even to the ferryman’s work. 

But the most revolutionary of Dr. Langdon’s theories is, that the Fall 
of Man had been preceded by myriads of age of blissfulness in Paradise. 
The tablet, says he, “knows nothing of a famous forebear at the beginning 
of things, who possessed great intelligence. It was only after the Flood 
that the god Enki revealed wisdom to Tagtug. It was after the Flood 
that man ate of the cassia plant, and for so doing was cursed with bodily 
frailty, disease, and decay, and great longevity also became a thing ‘of 
the past.” If the Flood resulted from man’s wickedness we cannot under- 
stand how it can be said that the Fall of Man did not occur till some 
considerable time after that great catastrophe. 

No doubt Dr. Langdon, like many another critic, has drawn largely 
upon his imagination, and has presented as facts things that are at best 
nothing but plausible conjectures. His conclusions are wrong, because 
his premises are incorrect. One has well said that we have in Dr. Lang- 
don’s work “a good example of the dangers to which a scholar is exposed 
in. basing an elaborate theory upon slender foundations.” 

Nevertheless we owe a debt of gratitude to our learned author for 
editing and publishing this tablet. For now scholars familiar with 
cuneiform texts will have a chance to study this very old document at 
their leisure. Even if it be shown that the tablet has nothing to do with 
the Deluge or with the Fall of Man, it is most interesting to find that 
men had such lofty ideas concerning religion and nature in the third 
millennium before our era. 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


Nationalism and Internationalism in Theology Before the War and After 


Tue great war among Christian nations has forced upon us all the 
tremendous question, whether after all the nations really are Christian. 
Yet the individual nations directly involved seem very far from acknowl- 
edging themselves to be un-Christian. It is not their own but the enemy’s 
Christianity that they deny. It is surely a significant intellectual and 
moral situation when so distinguished a theologian as Herrmann can 
seriously raise the question whether after all the Turks have not more 
of the fear of God before their eyes than the English, and Professor David 
Smith can write in the British Weekly: “If there were a single Christian 
in the hordes of the Kaiser, he would throw down his arms.” Such views, 
of course, represent the first heat of passion, and they must yield to 
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better judgment. Many Christian leaders in Great Britain and Germany, 
who at first mutually declared that to resume friendly relations with so 
utterly base and treacherous a foe after the declaration of formal peace 
would be morally impossible, have since thought better of it. The inevita- 
ble conviction has forced itself upon them, that their God is the God of 
all peoples, that “he made of one every nation of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth,” that it is the destiny of every nation to ac- 
knowledge the Lordship of Jesus, and that in none can Christ be truly 
preached without the fruitage of a faithful church. Many of those who 
thought to know perfectly what Burke declared he did not know—“the 
method of drawing up an indictment against a whole people”’—have re- 
lented. Not a few have come to see that the problem of fixing the meas- 
ure of personal guilt in the war is not required of us. It may be within 
the range of human powers to determine the measure in which the 
diplomacy or policy of each several nation provoked or hindered the 
precipitation of the strife, though even this must be an inconceivably 
difficult problem. But to weigh the hearts of men belongs to God alone. 
In their sober second thoughts many men have recognized that back of 
all the immediate and remoter specific causes of the war there lies the 
one great fact of human selfishness and sin; and herein no nation stands 
distinctly apart, either for better or for worse. The war could never have 
broken out if the elements of war had not been already there. Nor will 
the war really be over merely by virtue of the fact that one day the 
armies shall have laid down their arms and the representatives of the 
governments shall have signed the treaty of peace. Hereafter Christian 
thinkers will less often than formerly be victims of the delusion that 
cries, Peace, peace, when there is no peace. The war of arms is not the 
only carnal warfare, and a mere state of non-war is something infinitely 
less than real peace. It is folly to suppose a bloodless warfare may not 
be as cruel and as displeasing to God as the warfare of deadly arms. 
Peace is God’s gift; it is a fruit of the Spirit. It is present where God 
is known. Where Christ is not enthroned, there is strife. To know and 
love God is to know and love one’s brother also. 

Recognizing the manifest will of God that all nations should dwell 
together on the face of the earth in concord and peace, we deprecate 
every sentiment that tends to confirm existing barriers to the largest 
human and Christian fellowship—barriers of misunderstanding, distrust, 
and fear. To be sure, real peace presupposes good-will and truth; it can 
never be grounded in falsehood or a compounding with wrong. Neverthe- 
less the establishment of a righteous fellowship among the nations is to 
be reached, not by the way of assuming on each side the role of judge and 
punisher of the other, but rather by the way of a positive recognition of 
the right and truth and good-will that exist. Not that we would exclude 
a brotherly criticism. Wrongs must be righted. But a brotherly criticism 
seeks to pluck the mote (or is it perhaps a beam?) out of our brother’s 
eye, only as we make sure that first we have cast the beam (or is it only 
a mote?) out of our own eye. 

In every great age of faith and spiritual progress Christianity has 
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shown itself gloriously international or supernational. The whole mis- 
sionary movement is possible only as the oneness of humanity and the 
universality of Christianity are firmly apprehended. In its eternal 
essence Christianity is indeed the absolute, the universal religion. But 
the church has the task—not yet solved—of realizing, of achieving its 
true catholicity. Not merely by expansion to include all peoples is the 
church’s universality to be realized. Of even greater significance is the 
complete inner Christianization of the church. Now since the days of 
Peter and Paul the surest, yes, the indispensable way to learn what is 
the innermost essence of Christianity is to seek to bring its message 
effectually to the peoples that have not known the true God. It is then 
only a recognition of the further application of the same law when we 
affirm that for nations among whom Christianity has long been estab- 
lished a large and generous internationalism in Christian thought and 
activity is most necessary and salutary. 

Yet there is a place and a warrant for a certain nationalism even in 
religion. This is involved in the fact that it is God who has given to 
the nations their individuality and their places and their missions. To 
recognize and affirm a national destiny is not unbelief, if only we recog- 
nize that it is the mission of each nation to serve humanity. The human 
race is one and the Christian faith is one. Yet the race assumes manifold 
types and the faith works itself out in a rich variety as men struggle 
toward the integral fullness of the knowledge of Christ. 

The course of Christian history exhibits most instructively the inter- 
action of the two forces, the spirit of nationalism and the spirit of inter- 
nationalism. In its beginnings Jewish nationalism would have fettered 
Christianity and have made it a sort of reformed or spiritualized Judaism. 
In the next period the Greek spirit threatened so thorough a Helleniza- 
tion of Christianity as to sever it from its roots in the Old Testament 
and the historical Christ, and thus destroy its very life. Later the spirit 
of imperial Rome stamped itself upon the church. And so down through 
the centuries until the present time national or provincial types have left 
their mark upon the church. That which has kept Christianity from 
losing itself in nationalism is twofold: first and chiefly the persistent 
force of the historical revelation of God in Christ as kept alive by the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the church; secondly, the salutary influence 
of the international communication of Christian thought and endeavor. 
Christian theology is not an abstract speculation. Its source is the con- 
crete reality of the self-revelation of God in Christ, and the condition of 
its true development is a broad and deep fellowship in the things of 
Christ—in Christian faith and hope and service. Really to understand 
the nature and meaning of Christ’s mission in the world is the aim and 
task of Christian theology. That the attainment of this glorious end is 
conditioned upon the largeness and sincerity of our fellowship with all 
the saints in Christ is one of Paul’s favorite thoughts. Rooted and 
grounded in the divine love, endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace, and recognizing that the end of all the Spirit's gifts 
is the building up of the body of Christ, we shall be strong to apprehend 
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with all the saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, 
and to know the love of Christ that passeth knowledge, and so we shall 
be filled unto all the fullness of God. 

The united impact of the two divergent forces of nationalism and 
internationalism in religion does not signify an irreconcilable opposition. 
Rather it results—to borrow an illustration from what is known in me- 
chanics as the law of the parallelogram of forces—in a diagonal, which 
represents the higher synthesis of what is good in both forces. 

But we desire not to leave the matter in the terms of a broad 
generality. The Christian world finds itself today in a tremendously 
serious situation. From the standpoint of the Christian faith it would 
seem far less terrible, if the strife manifestly sprang solely from the 
world-spirit, while Christian fellowship remained unbroken. But in fact 
millions on both sides are fighting professedly in the very name of 
Christianity. Under such conditions it should prove comforting and 
quickening to faith, and clarifying as to our duty that we remind our- 
selves how much the churches of the warring nations owe one another. 
In all such inquiries it is particularly England and Germany that engross 
our attention. Not only are these the two great rival nations, politically 
and commercially; not only are they also the great leaders in the prog- 
ress of civilization. They are the two greatest exponents of Protestant 
Christianity in Europe. In spite of the marked difference between their 
political ideals—a difference, however, now generally enormously over- 
drawn—these two nations have a vast deal in common—far more, no 
doubt, than England and France, or England and Russia. It is the 
manifest destiny of England and Germany yet to render the world an 
immense service. This holds good not only respecting the progress of 
civilization generally, but also respecting the advancement of Chris- 
tianity. If the measure of the community of moral and religious ideals 
could always determine national alliances, surely England and Germany 
would have been among the closest of allies. 

In the era of the Reformation the influence of Luther was mighty 
in England. Not a few English divines have wished it had been even 
mightier. Wesley owed a great debt to German Christianity. Was it not 
in reading Luther’s Preface to the Commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans that “he felt his heart strangely warmed”? Can we measure 
the debt of Wesley and Methodism to the Moravians in London, America, 
and Germany? Shall we forget that Wesley’s Notes on the New Testa- 
ment were frankly borrowed from Bengel’s “Gnomon”? Or that he found 
much of joy and inspiration in German hymnody and gave us the best 
translations of German hymns that we possess? Yet in the matter of 
hymnody we have been drawing more and more from German sources 
ever since. Again we may glance at the happy relations of such theo- 
logians as Tholuck and Neander to English and American Christianity. 
That the influence of Schleiermacher in England and America has been 
relatively small is greatly to be deplored. Im general the purely theo- 
logical influence of German thought upon English Christianity has been 
far less than one might wish. The pragmatism of the English mind has 
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needed and still needs the deeper, more systematic thought of German 
theology. On the other hand there can be no doubt that the German 
mind has much to learn from the more practical temper of the Anglo- 
Saxon in religious matters. About the middle of the nineteenth century 
biblical scholarship in England was beginning to show signs of a vigorous 
revival. Can any one doubt that the inspiration of this movement came 
largely from Germany? 

But we might continue our catalogue indefinitely. The question in 
the last analysis has to do not with the quantity of the influence but 
with its quality, its wholesomeness. We are free to admit the influence 
of German theology has not always been wholesome. But we take this 
occasion to say two things. First, very much of the bolder criticism 
emanating from Germany has eventually been universally acknowledged 
as bringing—directly or indirectly—a real blessing to the church. Sec- 
ondly, the best answers to the negative criticism and theology of Germany 
have been given by German theologians of a positively evangelical stand- 
point. 

If England and America now are in the reaction against a former 
alleged Germanomania, the same thing is true of Germany respecting 
England and America. So far had the “Englainderei” (Anglomania) in 
religious matters grown in recent years that a very serious opposition 
to it had grown up even before the war. But there the complaint was not 
against the remarkable vogue of men like Frederick Robertson, but 
against the extreme pietistic movements and the like. 

In both cases the true ideal should be to learn freely from each 
other, but according to the Pauline counsel: “Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good.” We are convinced that the Christianity of each of 
these peoples still has treasures that the other needs to share. 





BOOK NOTICES 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


The Gospel of Good Will. By Wi11amM De Wirt Hyone, President of 
Bowdoin College. 12mo, pp. 245. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 


We unhesitatingly recommend the purchase and study of this book, 
which finds Christ’s true gospel revealed in various writings of to-day 
called by Dr. Hyde Contemporary Scriptures. The “Scriptures” used are 
John Masefield’s The Everlasting Mercy and The Widow in the Bye 
Street; Jacob Riis’s The Making of an American; The Battle with the 
Slums; Winston Churchill’s The Inside of the Cup; Thomas Mott Os- 
borne’s Within Prison Walls; John Graham Brooks’s An American Citi- 
zen; Charles Sarolea’s How Belgium Saved Europe; John H. Dennison’s 
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Beside the Bowery; Kennedy's The Servant in the House; Jerome's The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back, and others equally alive. This twentieth. 
century book is fresh, unhackneyed, forceful, fascinating, full of stimulus 
and “stuff.” The author’s keynote is heard in the preface: The Chris. 
tian is not a “plaster saint” who holds “safety first” to be the supreme 
spiritual grace; but the man who earns and spends his money, controls 
his appetites and passions, chooses peace or war, and does whatever his 
hand finds to do, with an eye single to the greatest good of all concerned, 
Sin is falling short of this high, heroic aim; and the preacher’s business 
is to make men ashamed of it, as the low, mean thing it is. The instant 
a man who has done wrong repents, God and all Christlike men welcome 
him back to their favor and fellowship. To the Christian every secular 
vocation is an opportunity to express Good Will: and sacrifice is the 
price he gladly pays for the privilege. “The wise Christian preacher will 
not as preacher become the mere partisan on one side or the other of 
disputed questions of political, social, and moral reform: but will com- 
mend such Good Will and condemn such evil will as there is on both 
sides. Christian character and Christian virtues come not by direct 
cultivation, but as by-products of Good Will expressed in daily life. The 
church, a superfluous superstition when considered as an appendage to 
an untransformed secular life, or a preparation for an undefined happi- 
ness hereafter, is a precious and sacred instrument for transforming men 
and institutions into sons and servants of Good Will. As the expert 
interpreter of the Gospel of Good Will: as the leader in the fight against 
all meanness and cruelty: as the restorer of the penitent: as the infuser 
of spiritual meaning into secular life: as the champion of costly sacrifice: 
as the challenger of social injustice and the non-partisan herald of social 
reform: as the officer of a church that derives its sanctity and unity 
from the efficiency with which it serves all forms of personal and social 
welfare—the Christian minister has a mission beneficent beyond all 
others.” The Introduction says that a man who signs himself “A Student 
In Arms,” writing from the trenches in Flanders to the Spectator of 
December 18, 1915, describes accurately the problem of the preacher, and 
the solution of it set forth in this book: “The soldier, and in this case the 
soldier means the working man, does not in the least connect the things 
he really believes in with Christianity. He thinks that Christianity 
consists in believing the Bible and setting up to be better than your 
neighbors. By believing the Bible he means believing that Jonah was 
swallowed by the whale. By setting up to be better than your neighbors 
he means not drinking, not swearing, and preferably not smoking, being 
close-fisted with your money, avoiding the companionship of doubtful 
characters, and refusing to acknowledge that such have any claim upon 
you. This is surely nothing short of tragedy. Here were men who 
believed absolutely in the Christian virtues of unselfishness, generosity, 
charity, and humility, without ever connecting them in their minds with 
Christ; and at the same time what they did associate with Christianity 
was just on & par with the formalism and smug self-righteousness which 
Christ spent his whole life in trying to destroy. The chaplains as a 
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rule failed to realize this. They remonstrated with their hearers for not 
saying their prayers, and not coming to communion, and not being afraid 
to die without making their peace with God. They did not grasp that 
the men really had deep-seated beliefs in goodness, and that the only 
reason why they did not pray and go to communion was that they never 
connected the goodness in which they believed with the God in whom 
the chaplains said they ought to believe. If they had connected Chris- 
tianity with unselfishness and the rest, they would have been prepared 
to look to Christ as their Master and their Saviour. I am certain that 
if the chaplain wants to be understood and to win their sympathy he 
must begin by showing them that Christianity is the explanation and 
the justification and the triumph of all that they now do really believe in. 
He must start by making their religion articulate in a way which they 
will recognize. He must make them see that his creeds and prayers and 
worship are the symbols of all that they admire most, and most want 
to be.” The subject headings of the eight chapters are: “Christ’s Expecta- 
tion of Men,” “The Meanness of Sin,” “Repentance and Forgiveness,” 
“Service,” “Sacrifice,” “The Christian Virtues,” “Reform,” “The Church.” 
That solemn and awful poem, Masefield’s “The Widow in the Bye 
Street,” is the story of a poor widow who toiled and starved to bring up 
her only child, and after all her labor saw him ruined by a woman of 
the street; saw him sentenced to be hung after killing his rival for the 
vile woman’s favor. Before his death the infatuated boy comes to him- 
self in disgust and loathing for himself and her. His poor mother hires 
a room near the prison in which he is awaiting death. When she tries 
to comfort him in his cell, he says: 


“Where did you get the money for the room? 
And how are you living, mother; how’ll you live?” 
“It’s what I'd saved to put me in the tomb, 
I'll want no tomb but what the parish give.” 
“Mother, I lied to you that time, O forgive, 
I brought home half my wages, half I spent, 
And you went short that week to pay the rent. 


“I went to see’r, I spent my money on her, 
And you who bore me paid the cost in pain. 
You went without to buy the clothes upon her: 
A hat, a locket, and a silver chain. 
O mother dear, if all might be again, 
Only from last October, you and me; 
O mother dear, how different it would be. 


“We were so happy in the room together, 
Singing at ‘Binger-Bopper,’ weren't us, just? 
And going a-hopping in the summer weather, 
And all the hedges covered white with dust, 
And blackberries, and that, and traveler’s trust. 
I thought her wronged, and true, and sweet, and wise, 
The devil takes sweet shapes when he tells lies, 
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“Mother, my dear, will you forgive your son?” 
“God knows I do, Jim, I forgive you, dear; 
You didn’t know, and couldn’t, what you done. 

yod pity all poor people suffering here,. 

And may his mercy shine upon us clear, 

And may we have His Holy Word for mark, 
To lead us to His Kingdom through the dark.” 


Then at the end—the end save for the poor mother’s going crazy after 
his execution—comes the mother’s great soliloquy and prayer: one of the 
profoundest spiritual passages in contemporary literature. 


“Red helpless little things will come to birth, 
And hear the whistles going down the line, 
And grow up strong and go about the earth, 
And have much happier times than yours and mine ; 
And some day one of them will get a sign, 
And talk to folk, and put an end to sin, 
And then God’s blessed kingdom will begin. 


“God dropped a spark down into everyone, 
And if we find and fan it to a blaze 
It'll spring up and glow, like—like the sun, 
And light the wandering out of stony ways. 
God warms his hands at man’s heart when he prays, 
And light of prayer is spreading heart to heart ; 
It'll light all where now it lights a part. 


“And God who gave His mercies takes His mercies, 
And God who gives beginning gives the end. 
I dread my death; but it’s the end of curses, 
A rest for broken things too broke to mend. 
O Captain Christ, our blessed Lord and Friend, 
We are two wandered sinners in the mire, 
Burn our dead hearts with love out of Thy fire. 


“And when thy death comes, Master, let us bear it 
As of Thy will, however hard to go; 
Thy cross is infinite for us to share it, 
Thy help is infinite for us to know; 
And when the long trumpets of the Judgment blow 
May our poor souls be glad and meet agen, 
And rest in Thee. Say ‘Amen,’ Jim.” “Amen.” 


From this widowed mother’s prayer one rises with a solemn sense of the 
cruel cost of sin; and pity for the poor innocent sufferer whose love com- 
pels her to pay for short-lived selfish pleasure in lifelong loving pain; 
bearing, as she says, her share of Christ’s infinite cross. Not every 
preacher can be a literary artist; but we all can use the artist’s work 
to show that pain of innocent and guilty alike is ever the ugly other side 
of the smooth and glossy surface of sin. To do that is to make men hate 
it, and lead them to repent. The true view of the Final Judgment makes 
it automatic and inexorable. Pictorial representations of this automatic 
judgment are found at the end of Plato’s “Gorgias,” and in Jesus’s parable 
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of the Last Judgment. Phillips Brooks’ sermon on “The Law of Liberty” 
also states it convincingly: “By this law we shall be judged. How 
simple and sublime it makes the judgment day! We stand before the 
great white throne and wait our verdict. We watch the closed lips of 
the Eternal Judge, and our hearts stand still until those lips shall open 
and pronounce our fate; heaven or hell. The lips do not open. The 
judge just lifts his hand and raises from each soul before him every 
law of constraint whose pressure has been its education. He lifts the 
laws of constraint and their results are manifest. The real intrinsic 
nature of each soul leaps to the surface. Each soul’s law of liberty 
becomes supreme. And each soul, without one word of condemnation or 
approval, by its own inner tendency, seeks its own place. They turn and 
separate, father from child, brother from brother, wife from husband, 
each with the old habitual restrictions lifted off, turns to its own; one 
by an inner power to the right hand, another by a like power to the left; 
these up to heaven, and these down to hell. Do we need more? It needs 
no word, no smile, no frown. The freeing of souls is the judging of souls. 
A liberated nature dictates its own destiny.” Here is part of what Dr. 
Hyde says on The Christian Virtues: “My religion is very simple. I 
love God and all my brothers.” In Kennedy’s drama these words are 
spoken by Manson, who represents Christ. He comes into the vicar’s 
household in the disguise of a servant, and in the regular course of his 
service, and the conversations incidental to it, separates in that house- 
hold the sheep from the goats. The text contains his separating principle. 
If Good Will for all your brothers is your aim you go to his right hand. 
If honors and emoluments, promotions, and preferments for yourself are 
your aim, then even though those honors and emoluments happen to be 
ecclesiastical, your place is on the left, and your destination the outer 
darkness. There is in the’ drama only one hopelessly lost soul—only one 
that even Christ can’t save. He is James Ponsonby Makeshyfte, D.D., 
the Most Reverend the Lord Bishop of Lancashire. And why can’t Christ 
save him? Why does he turn him out of the house? Because his real 
motto is: “Give as little, and grab as much as we can”; because there are 
spheres of human Good which he despises; because he is unwilling to 
sit at the table with a working-man; because he fails to include in his 
idea of good the welfare of the working-man; because his will is no 
bigger than his personal interests, and the dignities and emoluments of 
his ecclesiastical office. A man can’t be as little as that, and share in 
the fellowship of Manson, Christ. For Christ’s fellowship is not primarily 
an affair of learned lore, stained-glass windows, and ecclesiastical mil- 
linery: all of which the bishop has in abundance: it is genuine love of 
God and all his brothers, which the bishop utterly lacks. The vicar, the 
Reverend William Smythe, is‘half lost, half saved: and in the end is saved 
so as by fire. He has climbed to ecclesiastical preferment by taking unfair 
advantage of his brother: and by listening to the false and foolish advice 
of his ambitious wife, who loves him more than she loves God, and is 
more anxious to see him win a great reputation as schelar and preacher 
and churchman than to see him doing the greatest good to his people. 
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There is this sign of genuineness about him, however, that he heartily 
despises the bishop, and can’t endure to have the old hypocrite around 
poisoning the air of his house. Under Manson’s influence he becomes 
sincerely sorry for the wrong he has done his dissolute brother, Robert 
Smith, a humble scavenger. In the end he shakes off the selfishly am. 
bitious influence of his too fond wife, joins his humble brother in doing 
the disagreeable and dirty work of cleaning out the church drain, because 
that happens to be what the people really need to have done. His repudia- 
tion of his wife’s baleful influence is the turning point. She cares nothing 
for his real usefulness, everything for his preferment. ... Yet even the 
ambitious wife is saved after much protestation. When the vicar finally 
joins his humble brother, takes off his coat and sets about the dirty and 
dangerous work of cleaning out the drain, she is brought to give him her 
blessing, “God’s might go with you, William! Accept him, Christ!” and 
she is last seen taking with one hand her husband’s hand, and with her 
other hand the hand of his humble and formerly wronged and despised 
scavenger brother, so that the three form a kind of cross. The real 
church Manson or Christ is building, the church Robert, the drain-digger, 
belongs to, the church to which he and Manson win his vicar brother 
and his ambitious wife, “ain’t psalms, and ’ymns and tea parties, mind 
you”; it is “no dead pile of stones and unmeaning timber; no aggrega- 
tion of Gothic arches and stained-glass windows. When you enter it you 
hear a sound as of some mighty poem chanted. Listen long enough, and 
you will learn that it is made up of the beating of human hearts, of 
the nameless music of men’s souls—that is, if you have ears. If you 
have eyes, you will presently see the church itself—a looming mystery 
of many shapes and shadows—leaping sheer from floor to dome; the 
work of no ordinary builder! The pillars of it go up like the brawny 
trunks of heroes: the sweet human flesh of men and women is molded 
about its bulwarks, strong, impregnable: the faces of little children laugh 
out from every cornerstone: the terrible spans and arches of it are the 
joined hands of comrades; and up in the heights and spaces there are 
inseribed the numberless musings of all the dreamers of the world. It 
is yet building—building and built upon. Sometimes the work goes for- 
ward in deep darkness: sometimes in blinding light: now beneath the 
burden of unutterable anguish: now to the tune of a great laughter and 
heroic shoutings like the cry of thunder. Sometimes in the silence of 
the night-time one may hear the tiny hammerings of the comrades at 
work up in the dome—the comrades that have climbed ahead.” Robert 
Smith, the dissipated scavenger brother, understands and is drawn to 
that church. “I think I begin to understand you, comride, especially 
that bit abaht the ’ammerins an’ the harches. S’pose there’s drain ‘ands 
wanted in that there church o’ yours?” He goes in to dig the drains. 
With all his bad record he has two redeeming traits. He is tender to his 
long-lost, new-found daughter, and he works—works for the good he can 
do. “I work—and work well; that’s more than some of ’em can say— 
and I don’t get much money for it either.” When reminded by the vicar 
of the stench and horror and darkness of his drain digging, he replies, 
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“what’s it matter, if the comrides up above ‘av’ light an’ joy an’ a breath 
of ‘olesome air to sing by? ‘Igh in the dome, the ‘’ammerins of the com- 
rides as av’ climbed aloft!” And when the vicar in deepest penitence 
says, “I call myself nothing: I am nothing—less than nothing in all this 
living world,” Robert, proud of the place in the service of the whole 
his humble vocation gives him, exclaims, “But I call myself summat—I’m 
the Drarn-Man, that’s what I am.” His place and function of service, 
his humble share in doing God’s Good Will, makes him brother of Manson, 
the Servant in the House—Christ. That is a gospel every right-minded 
man in the world accepts as soon as he clearly sees it. Christian charac 
ter, and all its constituent virtues, are by-products of living in Good 
Will. To aim at character directly; to cultivate the Christian virtues 
like Benjamin Franklin, giving one day to patience, another to chastity, 
another to generosity, is to miss altogether the Christian point of view, 
and become a conceited prig. If we trust and serve Good Will, all these 
graces will come trooping after us. But if sought directly they fly beyond 
our reach. The most characteristic Christian virtue is modesty; or as 
the New Testament calls it meekness, humility, poverty of spirit, not 
being puffed up. One who sees how vast is Good Will, what splendid 
achievements it is making, and how much remains to be done will come 
to see how small and how imperfect is his little contribution to the great 
whole. A young Christian, like a novice at any work or sport, may be 
filled with self-importance, and say and do things to show off his newly 
acquired accomplishments. But it is the sure mark of the novice—this 
self-centered, self-conscious air of importance and superiority. He who 
has come to admire Good Will in Christ and his fellow-Christians, and 
has learned to measure himself by that perfect standard, will understand 
how far his best achievements fall short of it; and will be modest as a 
matter of course; as the inevitable corollary of the plain fact of his 
manifold shortcomings. Whoever, like the bishop in the play, is proud 
and puffed up, has failed to see Good Will and his own true place far 
below its high requirements. To cultivate modesty directly is impossible: 
for the more we think we have of it, the less modest we are. But Good 
Will, by its contrast with our imperfect wills, induces modesty. . The 
preacher will teach his people to measure themselves and each other by 
that searching standard. 


Vital Elements of Preaching. By Arruur S. Hoyt, Professor of Homi- 
letics and Sociology in Auburn Theological Seminary. 12mo, pp. 
326. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 


Firteen lectures given at Auburn Seminary and the University of 
Chicago. The author’s two previous volumes set forth “The Work of 
Preaching,” dealing with the sources and formation of the sermon for the 
present age, and “The Preacher,” emphasizing the necessity for a vital 
spiritual personality in the messenger of Christ. The third volume, now 
before us, dwells upon the temper and attitude of the minister both as to 
the truth and as to the lives of his hearers. Preaching is set forth as a 
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social exercise. The preacher must be human, feeling in his heart the 
deepest desires and needs of the age in order to interpret the gospel} 
aright to the man of to-day. This book discusses the psychology of preach. 
ing. Not many new things are likely to be said on so familiar a subject. 
The freshness and value of the volume must lie in the glow and impact 
of the ‘author’s personality and in apt up-to-date illustrations. About 
the preacher’s motives, take this: We need to bring all the motives to 
bear upon our work and not to despise the lowest. The stern sense of 
duty may need often to compel us or hold us to our tasks. And duty is 
the voice of God, and “wears the Godhead’s most benignant grace.” But 
the power that most effectively constrains is love. Phillips Brooks com- 
pares the secondary motives of the ministry (such as the joy of work, the 
love of influence, the perception of moral order, the concern for truth) 
and the chief motive (the realized value of the human soul, the passion 
for humanity) to the staff around the commanding officer. “‘I am not 
convinced by what you say. I am not sure but that I can answer every 
one of your arguments,’ said a man, with whom a preacher had been 
pleading; ‘but there is one thing which I confess I cannot understand. 
It puzzles me, and makes me feel a power in what you say. It is why 
you should care enough for me to take all this trouble, and to labor with 
me as if you cared for my soul.’ It is a power which every man must 
feel. It inspires the preacher; and his hearers, catching its influence, 
become softened and ready to receive the truth. It is strength in the 
arm which strikes, and tenderness in the rock which receives the blow.” 
Here is an incident: “Several years ago, in returning from a Western 
vacation, by the Great Lakes, the steamer stopping in the early evening 
at Detroit, I found myself in a square before the Russell House, listening 
to a street preacher. The motley throng that gathered is always of dra- 
matic interest—working men and women, going home with their pails, 
loungers from the corners, drawn by idle curiosity, women of the town, 
and here and there a man, going out to dine. And through all indifference 
and interruption the preacher held his appointed way, with a purpose 
and a passion that did its arresting and convincing work. In the midst 
of thé sermon he stopped, and began the song with the familiar refrain, 
‘Since Jesus is mine, I’m the child of a King.” Many a time since then has 
the voice of the street preacher been to me God’s Word: in moments of 
weariness, when the soul shrank from the pitiful contrast between the 
ideal and the actuality, and in moments of moral failure, when the whole 
sky of life seemed overcast, have sounded the brave, cheery words of the 
street preacher, ‘Since Jesus is mine, I’m the child of a King.’” Here is 
a different one: “Workmen are not insensible to the religious appeal. 
Too much must not be inferred from their hissing the Church yet cheer- 
ing the name of Jesus, but it shows that they are not sunk below enthu- 
siasm for an ideal—and that means much. During the railroad riots of 
°79, when an infuriated mob of strikers threatened to sweep up Buclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, and burn the homes of the rich, General Devereux, 
the president of one of the roads involved, went to the shops and finally 
got the ear of the men to speak to them. What should he say? Finally, 
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without premeditation, he began to tell the story of Jesus, his life of 
patient kindness and well-doing, his interest in every life, his under- 
standing and sympathy, his love of the poor, and toiling, and suffering, the 
love that gave his very life for men. As the simple story proceeded, the 
hard lines gradually faded from the faces of the men, and fierce passions 
cooled, and something of the peace of Christ came into their hearts; the 
men recognized the ties of humanity, and the danger was past. I do not 
say that this is faith, but it is the capacity of faith, and whenever the 
Son of Man is presented in his divine reality, the hearts of men will 
respond to it.” Here are the author and Phillips Brooks saying one and 
the same thing: “There is no help for the spiritual vision like the deter- 
mined purpose to seek men. We lose faith in men because we don’t love 
them enough. We don’t yearn for their salvation. How startled many 
preachers would be when they come down from their finished pulpits to 
hear some man utter the cry of the Philippian jailor! Every faithful 
effort to win men will lay bare their spiritual nature and worth. Faith- 
less, visionless preaching comes from moral indifference. The preacher 
whose heart is stirred, who is intent on the salvation of men, has a vision 
of what the soul is worth.” Phillips Brooks said: “It is by working for 
the soul that we best learn what the soul is worth. If ever in your min- 
istry the souls of those committed to your care grow dull before you, 
and you doubt whether they have any such value that you should give 
your life for them, go out and work for them, and as you work their 
value shall grow clear to you. Go and try to save a soul and you 
will see how well it is worth saving, how capable it is of the most com- 
plete salvation. Not by pondering upon it, nor by talking of it, but by 
serving it, you learn its preciousness.” This is a point well driven in: 
“The minister must maintain a manly relation to men. That means that 
he must try to know them. I know there is a natural shrinking from 
men. They are often coarse, careless of speech and manner, lacking in 
respect for religious life, misinterpreting the very motive and effort of 
the preacher. All your training and tastes and ideals tend to separate you 
from such men. And they will impose a barrier from their side. They 
will very likely feel uncomfortable in your presence. The minister’s 
presence may suggest the life they ought to lead, and are not willing to 
undertake. The minister’s very presence should be the voice of the higher 
life. That’s a beautiful story told by Mr. Crooker in The Church of To- 
day, of a shopkeeper who said of a certain minister of his city, ‘When- 
ever he walks by my shop, I say to myself, “There goes a true man,” and 
that moment everything good in me feels stronger and I find that it is 
then easier for me to live as I ought.’ We can break through the barriers 
of men by our simple humanity. We have far more in common with men 
than any differences. And we can find and assert the common tie. 
Phillips Brooks did this with the men of Harvard. The service he ren- 
dered his Alma Mater as resident preacher was peculiarly prized by him. 
It is said that during the last service of this kind that he rendered, he 
went one morning into some students’ rooms, as his wont was. He took 
in the situation at a glance, men who had spent the previous night in 
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dissipation, averted eyes and pallid faces of men who did not care just 
then to look into their own lives. But Bishop Brooks spoke no word of 
censure to them. With his great humanity, his big-heartedness, he soon 
touched matters of common interest, the likes of young men, the college 
they all loved so well. But when he went out, he said with his deep eyes, 
and heavy tones that seemed to penetrate into the very heart of things, 
‘Well, boys, it doesn’t pay, does it?” And in that presence their sin turned 
black before their eyes. They felt ashamed of it. They knew it unworthy 
of their manhood. Charles Kingsley knew every man, woman, and child 
in his parish. He always found some common bond of interest that helped 
him to be a friend and revealed the life to him. Edward Everett Hale 
gave as one of the three rules of his own life that he tried to rub up 
against all sorts of men. And we must believe in men if we are going to 
be their ministers. We can make no appeal to men unless we believe in 
them, believe in their capacity for goodness. Fronting the facts of life 
with open eyes, we must still hold to the divineness of life, the noble, 
heroic qualities of the common man, and that the majority are not in- 
carnations of evil. Say with James Oppenheimer: 
“Through one another—through one another— 
No more the gleam on sea or land— 
But so close that we see the brother— 
And understand, and understand! 
Till, drawn in swept-crowd closer, closer, 
We see the gleam in the human clod, 
And clerk and foreman, peddler and grocer, 
Are in our family of God.” 


This is how Dr. John Watson speaks of the pastoral work of the true 
preacher: “With the true pastor, visitation is a spiritual labor, intense 
and arduous, beside which reading and study are light and easy. When 
he has been with ten families and done his best by each, he comes home 
trembling in his very limbs and worn out in soul. Consider what he has 
come through, what he has attempted, what, so far as it can be said of a 
frail human creature, this man has done. He has tasted joy in one home, 
where the husband has been restored to the wife from the dust of death; 
he has shared sorrow with another family, where pet Marjorie has died; 
he has consulted with a mother about a son in a far country, whose 
letters fill the anxious heart with dread; he has carried God’s comfort to 
Darby and Joan, reduced suddenly to poverty, and God’s invitation to 
two young people, beginning life together in great prosperity. It is ex- 
hausting to rejoice or to sorrow, but to taste both sensations in succession 
is disabling; yet this man has passed through ten moods since midday, 
and each with all his strength. His experiences have not all been wiped 
out, as a child’s exercises from his slate; they have become strata in his 
soul.” (The Cure of Souls, page 113.) Dr. John Watson held that the 
chief end of preaching was comfort. “Never can I forget,” he writes, 
“what a distinguished scholar, who used to sit in my church, once said to 
me: ‘Your best work in the pulpit has been to put heart into men for 
the coming week!’ I wish I had put more. And when I have in my 
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day, like us all, attempted to reconcile science and religion, one of the 
greatest men of science, who used also to be a hearer in my church, never 
seemed interested, but when I dealt with the deep affairs of the soul, he 
would come round in the afternoon to talk it out.” This from Bushnell 
shows the greatness of man’s soul even in its ruins: “Here, within the 
soul’s gloomy chamber, the loosened passions rage and chafe, impatient 
of their law; here huddle the wild and desultory thoughts; here the im- 
agination crowds in shapes of glory and disgust, tokens both and mock- 
eries of its own creative power, no longer in the keeping of reason; here 
sits remorse, scowling and biting her chain; here creep out the fears, a 
meager and pale multitude; here drives on the will in his chariot of war; 
here lie trampled the great aspirations, groaning in immortal thirst; 
. and yet, despite all this, a fact which overtops and crowns all other 

evidence, you are trying and contriving still to be happy, a happy ruin! 
O this great and mighty soul, were it something else you might find what 
to do with it; charm it with the jingles of a golden toy, house it in a safe 
with ledgers and stocks, take it about on journeys to see and to be seen. 
Anything would please it and bring it content. But it is the godlike soul, 
capable of rest in nothing but God, able to be filled and satisfied with 
nothing but his fullness and the confidence of his friendship.” And 
Browning has voiced the spirit-life of man in his baseness—(Christina) : 

Oh, we’re sunk enough here, Géd knows ! 

But not quite so sunk that moments 

Sure though seldom are denied us, 

When the spirit’s true endowments 

Stand out plainly from its false ones, 

And apprise it if pursuing 

Or the right way or the wrong way, 


To its triumph or undoing. 
7 >. . * * + 


There are flashes struck from midnights, 
There are fire-flames noondays kindle, 
Whereby piled up honors perish, 
Whereby swollen ambitions dwindle, 
While just this or that poor impulse 
Which for once had play unstifled 
Seems the sole work of a lifetime 
That away the rest have trifled. 


To make men conscious of the secret processes of their lives, to fathom 
for them the depths of their unbelief and godliness, to make them see 
and feel the power of sinful desire in their hearts that pulls them down 
and turns the fairest promise into earthliness, this is the first work of 
the Spirit, and the first work of the preacher through the agency of the 
Spirit. “And he, when he is come, will convict the world in respect of 
sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.” We leave this book re- 
impressed with the greatness of the privilege of preaching. Even wider 
than this we wonder anew at the significance of that marvelous spectacle— 
the speaking man and the listening audience. To have the ears of one’s 
fellowbeings, to cast over their minds and spirits the spell of music or 
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of speech, to transmit spermatic ideas, to plant the germs of desire and 
purpose and conduct, to rouse, inspire, stimulate and direct, to enter souls 
at the ear-gate and dominate that inner realm which rules the outer—what 
other opportunity equals or approaches this in dignity and responsibility? 
No wonder a dramatic critic says of a great comedian who won dis- 
tinction by passionate devotion to his profession, “To him his art was a 
religion.” Along with the mystery of the mastery of the speaker or the 
musician holding men by the ears, spell-bound, goes the wonder of the 
possible greatness of this transcendent power over the spirits of men. 
When we read of a great actress that “she drowns the stage with tears,” 
we wonder something like that is not oftener seen in the pulpit. “There 
is no sensation in the world like that of singing to an audience and feeling 
that you have it with you. I would not change my experience for that 
of any crowned head.” If she could say this, what should the preacher 
say? When we read in William Bell Scott’s poem of the effect of Glen- 
kindie’s playing, we wonder that something resembling such effeets does 
not oftener attend our preaching. There have been preachers who could 
preach as Glenkindie played. Serve notice on our colleges and seminaries 
that the world needs, longs, and is dying for more of such. Glenkindie, 
best of harpers, came to town. He handled his harp as if he loved it: 
he stroked the strings. The sorrows of his heart lent a strange power 
to his playing. Because of his power the lordly manor made him its 
guest, brought him into.its great hall, gathered all its people to hear 
him and set him on the dais. “A kind damosel” among them tells what 
happened: 
The very first stroke he strack that day, 
We all came crowding near ; 
And the second stroke he strack that day, 
We all were smit with fear. 


The third stroke that he strack that day, 
Full fain were we to cry; 

And the fourth stroke that he strack that day, 
We thought that we would die. 


No tongue can tell how sweet it was, 
How far, and yet how near; 

We saw the saints in Paradise, 
And bairnies on their bier. 


Anon he laid his little harp by, 
He shut his wondrous eyes; 

We stood a long time like dumb things,— 
Stood in a dumb surprise. 


Then all at once we left that trance 
And shouted where we stood ; 

We clasped each other’s hands and vowed 
We would be wise and good. 


The modern pulpit sorely needs Glenkindies to cast the spell—the God’s- 
spell and make men and women and children vow they will “be wise 
and good.” 
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The Drama of the Spiritual Life. A Study of Religious Experience and 
Ideals. By ANNr=e LyMAN Sears. 8vo, pp xxiv+495. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $3. 


Proresson WILLIAM JAMeEs in The Varieties of Religious Experience 
broke new ground and introduced the reader to the psychological values 
of the religious life. It was unfortunate that he selected so many abnormal 
types to illustrate his arguments. There is room for another book which 
will deal with the normal development of the Christian experience in its 
many aspects. Miss Sears takes under consideration the devotional 
writings of the ethnic religions as well as of Christianity. Her purpose 
is to show that the religious life is both individual and social, quite as 
practical as emotional. The extent of her reading is very large and she 
quotes freely but inordinately from philosophy, comparative religion, the- 
ology, autobiography, fiction, and poetry. Considerable industry is shown, 
but the book would have been far better had it been half as long. This is 
particularly true of the three tedious chapters on “The Way of Life— 
its Nature, its Sources, its Forms.” The thought needs clarifying and 
condensing; and furthermore there are far too many bewildering repeti- 
tions. The book may be regarded as a report of processes, but not an 
exposition of results. We seem to be traveling through a vast country of 
hills and valleys, of rivers and streams, of oases and deserts; but at the 
end of the journey we have got nowhere. It is not possible to describe 
the spiritual life in a purely scientific spirit and withhold one’s personal 
convictions. The first condition is a sympathetic experience of its realities 
at their best. The questionnaire method has been overdone and there has 
also been in it far too much of a grand stand display. A purely academic 
treatment of the profound vitalities of the religious life is both colorless 
and superficial, and therefore unsatisfactory. Such is, unfortunately, the 
case with this book. What we mean can be better illustrated, if we com- 
pare it with a book by Professor Rufus M. Jones on Spiritual Reformers 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. (Macmillan.) The severest 
critic cannot say that there is lacking in these discussions the historical 
and scientific elements, but underlying them is that other attractive note 
of personal testimony. Instead of the halting and hesitating interpreta- 
tion of the splendors of the Christian experience, which is found in Miss 
Sears, we have a positive setting forth of the spiritual and dynamic ex- 
cellencies of Christianity, which as a religion cannot be placed on a par 
with other religions, because it actually possesses what they but dimly 
and uncertainly surmise from a distance. Dr. Jones’s chapter on “What 
is Spiritual Religion” is alone worth the price of the book, which is three 
dollars. This introductory chapter is followed by a searching study of the 
strength and weakness of Luther’s testimony. The rest of the book takes 
up the contributions to spiritual Christianity of such heroic souls as 
Sebastian Franck, Boehme, Whichcote, John Smith, and others whose very 
names are forgotten, but who kept alight the flame of devotion to Christ 
and his cause in days of spiritual dearth. There is on the other hand a 
certain aloofness in Miss Sears’s discussions. For instance, the study of 
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the ethnic prayers is interesting for an understanding of the evolution of 
prayer from the lower forms of magic; but sufficient emphasis is not laid 
on the highest forms as found in the New Testament. Back of this defect 
is a vague and shadowy conception of God, which is at times naturalistic 
and again pantheistic, but hardly ever is it theistic. Readers of Balfour's 
Theism and Humanism will recall how that vigorous thinker shows the 
emptiness of a world where there is no fellowship with a personal God of 
righteousness and grace. The glory and strength of Christianity is not 
an ideal code but an actual character. It is true that man is essentially 
a dreamer and a possessor of ideals; but the Christian has found satisfac. 
tion in his ideals because they have been embodied in Jesus Christ. This 
fact is not made much of in these pages, not even in the closing chapter 
on “The Indwelling of the Spirit,” where the evangelical emphasis con- 
cerning the indwelling Spirit would have given light in place of twilight 
and have spoken assuringly and comfortingly to the pilgrims of the In- 
finite. The section on sin and its consciousness is good so far as it goes. 
But the treatment of both sin and redemption fails to do justice to the 
New Testament declaration which is both final and authoritative, in spite 
ef contrary assumptions made by philosopher, scientist, and psychologist. 
The dominating ideas of religious experience, according to this writer, are 
four: (1) the longing for a better than the present state, for an ideal, 
or, in more religious terms, for salvation; (2) a sense of immediacy, the 
feeling of certainty of the immediate presence of the divine; (3) the 
judgment, this unseen ideal is good and will help men, and it is also true; 
(4) the obligation on man’s part to get into friendly relations with this 
unseen good. A deeper reading of the New Testament would have shown 
that all these ideas are adequately illuminated in the idealism of Jesus 
Christ, which is not an abstract system but a practical evangel that has 
brought peace, joy, and victory to myriads of souls. The diseerning reader 
who takes note of what is at variance with evangelical Christianity can 
receive much help from this volume, which describes the search of the 
spirit of man everywhere for the eternal Spirit. 





PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Acres of Diamonds. By Russert H. ConweLyt. 12mo, 180 pp. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, with author’s portrait, $1 net. 


A LecTuRE delivered over five thousand times, heard by eight millions 
of people, and bringing to its author four millions of dollars! Incredible 
but true. Nothing like it in human history. Dr. Conwell tells his method 
thus: “I visit the town or city where I am to lecture, and try to arrive 
there early enough to see the postmaster, the barber, the keeper of the 
hotel, the principal of the schools, and the ministers of some of the 
churches, and then go into some of the factories and stores, and talk with 
the people, and get into sympathy with the local conditions of that town 
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or city and see what has been their history, what opportunities they 
had, and what they had failed to do—and every town fails to do 
something—and then go to the lecture and talk to those people about the 
subjects which applied to their locality. Acres of Diamonds—the idea— 
has continuously been precisely the same. The idea is that in this coun- 
try of ours every man has the opportunity to make more of himself than 
he does in his own environment, with his own skill, with his own energy 
and with his own friends.” That lecture, Acres of Diamonds, occupies the 
first fifty-six pages of this volume. Biographical matter relating to the 
author, gathered and put together by Robert Shackleton, fills up the rest, 
and is not less interesting than the lecture. Dr. Conwell tells how he 
began public speaking: I was a young man, not yet of age, when I de- 
livered my first platform lecture. The Civil War of 1861-65 drew on with 
all its passions, patriotism, horrors, and fears, and I was studying law at 
Yale University. I had from childhood felt that I was “called to the 
ministry.” The earliest event of memory is the prayer of my father at 
family prayers in the little old cottage in the Hampshire highlands of the 
Berkshire Hills, calling on God with a sobbing voice to lead me into some 
special service for the Saviour. It filled me with awe, dread, and fear, 
and I recoiled from the thought, until I determined to fight against 
it with all my power. So i sought for other professions and for 
decent excuses for being anything but a preacher. Yet while I 
was nervous and timid before the class in declamation and dreaded to 
face any kind of an audience, I felt in my soul a strange impulsion to- 
ward public speaking which for years made me miserable. The war and 
the public meetings for recruiting soldiers furnished an outlet for my 
suppressed sense of duty, and my first lecture was on the “Lessons of 
History” as applied to the campaigns against the Confederacy. From that 
time I “sought practice” by accepting almost every invitation I received 
to speak on any kind of a subject. There were many sad failures and 
tears, but it was a restful compromise with my conscience concerning the 
ministry, and it pleased my friends. I addressed picnics, Sunday schools, 
patriotic meetings, funerals, anniversaries, commencements, debates, cattle- 
shows, and sewing-circles without partiality and without price. For the 
first five years the income was all experience. Then voluntary gifts began 
to come occasionally in the shape of a jack-knife, a ham, a book, and the 
first cash remuneration was from a farmers’ club, of seventy-five cents 
toward the “horse hire.” While I was gaining practice in the first years 
of platform work, I had the good fortune to have profitable employment 
as a correspondent or lawyer, or as an editor or as a preacher, which 
enabled me to pay my own expenses, and it has been seldom in the fifty 
years that I have ever taken a fee for my personal use, In the last thirty- 
siz years I have dedicated solemnly all the lecture income to benevolent 
enterprises. The biographer tells “The Story of the Sword.” When 
Russell Conwell was a boy in a country school at Lexington, a wise coun- 
try Methodist preacher recognized something unusual in the boy and 
urged the parents to give him more education, whereupon supreme effort 
was made and young Russell was sent to Wilbraham Academy. He likes 
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to tell of his life there, and of the hardships, of which he makes light, 
He tells of how he went out on the roads selling books from house to 
house, and of how eagerly he devoured the contents of the sample books 
that he carried. “They were a foundation of learning for me,” he says, 
“and they gave me a broad idea of the world.” At the outbreak of the 
war he enlisted. The men of his Berkshire neighborhood, likewise en- 
listing, insisted that he be their captain; and Governor Andrew, appealed 
to, consented to commission the nineteen-year-old youth who was so eyvi- 
dently a natural leader; and the men gave freely of their scant money to 
get for him a sword, all gay and splendid with gilt, and upon the sword 
was the declaration in stately Latin that, “True friendship is eternal.” 
And with that sword is associated the most vivid, the most momentous ex- 
perience of Russell Conwell’s life. That sword hangs at the head of Con- 
well’s bed in his home in Philadelphia. “That sword has meant much to 
me,” says Conwell, as he tells the. tale: “A boy up there in the Berkshires, 
a neighbor’s son, was John Ring. He was under-sized and under-developed 
—so much so that he could not enlist. For some reason he was devoted 
to me, and he not only wanted to enlist, but he also wanted to be in the 
artillery company of which I was captain; and I could only take him 
along as my servant. I didn’t want a servant, but it was the only way to 
take poor little Johnnie Ring. Johnnie was deeply religious, and would 
read the Bible every evening before turning in. In those days I was an 
atheist, or at least thought I was, and I used to laugh at Ring, and after 
a while he took to reading the Bible outside the tent on account of my 
laughing at him! But he did not stop reading it, and his faithfulness to 
me remained unchanged. The scabbard of the sword was too glittering 
for the regulations, and I could not wear it, and could only wear a plain 
one for service and keep this hanging in my tent on the tent-pole. John 
Ring used to handle it adoringly, and kept it polished to brilliancy. To 
Ring it represented not only his captain, but the very glory and pomp of 
war. -One day the Confederates suddenly stormed our position near New 
Berne and swept through the camp, driving our entire force before them; 
and all, including my company, retreated hurriedly across the river, setting 
fire to a long wooden bridge as we went over. It soon blazed up furiously, 
making a barrier that the Confederates could not pass. But, unknown 
to everybody, and unnoticed, John Ring had dashed back to my tent. I 
think he was able to make his way back because he just looked like a 
mere boy; but however that was, he got past the Confederates into my 
tent and took down, from where it was hanging on the tent-pole, my 
bright, gold-scabbarded sword. John Ring seized the sword that had long 
been so precious to him. He dodged here and there, and actually man- 
aged to gain the bridge just as it was beginning to blaze. He started 
across. The flames were every moment getting fiercer, the smoke denser, 
and now and then, as he crawled and staggered on, he leaned for a few 
seconds far over the edge of the bridge in an effort to get air. His clothes 
were ablaze, and he toppled over and fell into shallow water; and in a few 
moments he was dragged out, unconscious, and hurried to a hospital. He 
lingered for a day or so, still unconscious, and then came to himself and 
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smiled a little as he found that the sword for which he had given his life 
had been laid beside him. He took it in his arms. He hugged it to his 
breast. He gave a few words of final message for me. And that was all. 
When I stood beside the body of John Ring and realized that he had died 
for love of me, I made a vow that has formed my life. I vowed that from 
that moment I would live not only my own life, but that I would alsu live 
the life of John Ring. And from that moment i have worked sixteen hours 
every day—eight for John Ring’s work and eight hours for my own. 
Every morning when I rise I look at this sword, or if I am away from 
home I think of the sword, and vow anew that another day shall see six- 
teen hours of work from me. It was through John Ring and his giving 
his life through devotion to me that I became a Christian. This did not 
come about immediately, but it came before the war was over, and it came 
through faithful Johnnie Ring.” Ministers and laymen may be alike in- 
terested in the story of how a church was built at old Lexington. Here it 
ig: When I was a lawyer in Boston and almost thirty-seven years old, I 
was consulted by a woman who asked my advice in regard to disposing of 
a little chufch in Lexington whose congregation had become unable to 
support it. I went out and looked at the place, and I told her how the 
property could be sold. But it seemed a pity to me that the little church 
should be given up. However, I advised a meeting of the church mem- 
bers, and I attended the meeting. I put the case to them—it was only a 
handful of men and women—and there was silence for a little. Then an 
old man rose and, in a quavering voice, said the matter was quite clear; 
that there evidently was nothing to do but to sell, and that he would agree 
with the others in the necessity; but as the church had been his church 
home from boyhood, so he quavered and quivered on, he begged that they 
would excuse him from actually taking part in disposing of it; and in a 
deep silence he went haltingly from the room. The men and the women 
looked at one another, still silent, sadly impressed, but not knowing what 
to do. And I said to them: “Why not start over again, and go on with 
the church, after all!” “But the building is entirely too tumble-down to 
use,” said one of the men, sadly; and I knew he was right, for I had ex- 
amined it; but I said: “Let us meet there to-morrow morning and get to 
work on that building ourselves and put it in shape for a service next 
Sunday.” It made them seem so pleased and encouraged, and so confident 
that a new possibility was opening that I never doubted that each one of 
those present, and many friends besides, would be at the building in the 
morning. I was there early with a hammer and ax and crowbar that I 
had secured, ready to go to work—but no one else showed up! I looked 
over that building and I saw that repair really seemed out of the question. 
Nothing but a new church would do! So I took the ax that I had brought 
with me and began chopping the place down. In a little while a man, not 
one of the church members, came along, and he watched me for a time 
and said, “What are you going to do there?” And I instantly replied, 
“Tear down this old building and build a new church here!” He looked 
at me. “But the people won’t do that,” he said. “Yes, they will,” I said, 
cheerfully, keeping at my work. Whereupon he watched me a few minutes 
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longer and sajd: “Well, you can put me down for one hundred dollars for 
the new building. Come up to my livery-stable and get it this evening” 
“All right; I'll surely be there,” I replied. In a little while another man 
came along and stopped and looked, and he rather gibed at the idea of a 
new church, and when I told him of the livery-stable man contributing 
one hundred dollars, he said, “But you haven’t got the money yet!” “No,” 
I said; “but I am going to get it to-night.” “You'll never get it,” he said. 
“He’s not that sort of a man. He’s not even a church man!” But I just 
went quietly on with the work, without answering, and after quite a while 
he left; but he called back, as he went off, “Well, if he does give you that 
hundred dollars, come to me and I'll give you another hundred.” Those 
two men both paid the money, and of course the church people themselves, 
who at first had not quite understood that I could be in earnest, joined in 
and helped, with work and money, and as, while the new church was 
building, it was peculiarly important to get and keep the congregation 
together, and as they had ceased to have a minister of their own, I used 
to run out from Boston and preach for them, in a room we hired. And it 
was there in Lexington, in 1879, that I determined to become a minister. 
I had a good law practice, but I determined to give it up. For many 
years I had felt more or less of a call to the ministry, and here at length 
was the definite time to begin. Week by week I preached there, and after 
a while the church was completed, and in that very church, there in Lex- 
ington, I was ordained a minister. To leave a large and overflowing law 
practice and take up the ministry at a salary of six hundred dollars a year 
seemed to the relatives of Conwell’s wife the extreme of foolishness, and 
they did not hesitate so to express themselves. Naturally enough, they did 
not have Conwell’s vision. Yet he himself was fair enough to realize and 
to admit that there was a good deal of fairness in their objections; and 
so he said to the congregation that, although he was quite ready to come 
for the six hundred dollars a year, he expected them to double his salary 
as soon as he doubled the church membership. This seemed to them a 
good deal like a joke, but they answered in perfect earnestness that they 
would be quite willing to do the doubling as soon as he did the doubling, 
and in less than a year the salary was doubled accordingly. Conwell did 
not stay very long in Lexington. A struggling littYe church in Philadelphia 
heard of what he was doing, and an invitation was given; and as the 
Lexington church seemed to be prosperously on its feet, and the needs of 
the Philadelphia body keenly appealed to Conwell’s imagination, a change 
was made, and at a salary of eight hundred dollars a year he went, in 
1882, to the little struggling Philadelphia congregation, and of that con- 
gregation he is still pastor—only, it ceased to be a struggling congregation 
a great many years ago! And long ago it began paying him more thousands 
every year than at first it gave him hundreds. Here is the story of how a 
church in Philadelphia was started: When Dr. Conwell first assumed 
charge of the little congregation that led him to Philadelphia it was really 
a little church both in its numbers and in the size of the building that it 
occupied, but it quickly became so popular under his leadership that the 
church services and Sunday school services were alike so crowded that 
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there was no room for all who came, and always there were people turned 
from the doors. One afternoon a little girl, who had eagerly wished to go, 
turned back from the Sunday school door, crying bitterly because they 
had told her that there was no more room. But a tall, black-haired man 
met her and noticed her tears and, stopping, asked why it was that she 
was crying, and she sobbingly replied that it was because they could not 
let her into the Sunday school. “I lifted her to my shoulder,” says Dr. 
Conwell, “and said to her that I would take her in, and I did so, and I 
said to her that we should some day have a room big enough for all who 
should come. And when she went home she told her parents—I only 
learned this afterward—that she was going to save money to help build 
the larger church and Sunday school that Dr. Conwell wanted! Her 
parents pleasantly humored her in the idea and let her run errands and 
do little tasks to earn pennies, and she began dropping the pennies into 
her bank. She was a lovable little thing—but in only a few weeks after 
that she was taken suddenly ill and died; and at the funeral her father 
told me, quietly, of how his little girl had been saving money for a building- 
fund. And there, at the funeral, he handed me what she had saved—just 
fifty-seven cents in pennies. At a meeting of the church trustees I told 
of this gift of fifty-seven cents—the first gift toward the proposed building- 
fund of the new church that was some time to exist. For until then the 
matter had barely been spoken of, as a new church building had been 
simply a possibility for the future. The trustees seemed much impressed, 
and it turned out that they were far more impressed than I could possibly 
have hoped, for in a few days one of them came to me and said that he 
thought it would be an excellent idea to buy a lot on Broad Street—the 
very lot on which the building now stands. I talked the matter over with 
the owner of the property, and teld him of the beginning of the fund, the 
story of the little girl. The man was not a church-goer, but he listened 
attentively to the tale of the fifty-seven cents and simply said he was quite 
ready to go ahead and sell us that piece of land for ten thousand dollars, 
taking—and the unexpectedness of this deeply touched me—taking a first 
payment of just fifty-seven cents and letting the entire balance stand on a 
five per cent mortgage! And it seemed to me that it would be the right 
thing to accept this unexpectedly liberal proposition, and I went over the 
entire matter on that basis with the trustees and some of the other mem- 
bers, and all the people were soon talking of having a new church. But it 
was not done in that way, after all, for, fine though that way would have 
been, there was to be one still finer. Not long after my talk with the man 
who owned the land, and his surprisingly good-hearted proposition, an 
exchange was arranged for me one evening with a Mount Holly church, 
and my wife weat with me. We came back late, and it was cold and wet 
and miserable, but as we approached our home we saw that it was all 
lighted from top to bottom, and it was clear that it was full of people. 
I said to my wife that they seemed to be having a better time than we 
had had, and we went in, curious to know what it was all about. And it 
turned eut that our absence had been intentionally arranged, and that the 
church people had gathered at our home to meet us en our return. And 
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I was utterly amazed, for the spokesman told me that the entire ten 
thousand dollars had been raised and that the land for the church that | 
wanted was free of debt. And all had come so quickly and directly from 
that dear little girl’s fifty-seven cents.” Doesn’t it seem like a fairy tale! 
But then this man has all his life been making fairy tales into realities. 
He inspired the child. He inspired the trustees. He inspired the owner 
of the land. He inspired the people. The building of the great church— 
the Temple Baptist Church, as it is termed—was a great undertaking for 
the congregation, for the church is not in a wealthy neighborhood, nor is 
the congregation made up of the great and rich. Here is a sample of what 
sometimes happens in Conwell’s church: One Sunday evening he made 
an almost casual reference to the time when he first met Garfield, then a 
candidate for the Presidency. “I asked Major McKinley, whom I had met 
in Washington, and whose home was in northern Ohio, as was that of Mr. 
Garfield, to go with me to Mr. Garfield’s home and introduce me. When 
we got there, a neighbor had to find him. ‘Jim! Jim!’ he called. You 
see, Garfield was just plain Jim to his old neighbors. It’s hard to recognize 
a hero over your back fence! We three talked there together, and after 
a while we got to the subject of hymns, and those two great men both told 
me how deeply they loved the old hymn, “The Old-Time Religion.’ Garfield 
especially loved it, so he told us, because the good old man who brought 
him up as a boy and to whom he owed such gratitude, used to sing it 
at the pasture bars outside of the boy’s window every morning, and young 
Jim knew, whenever he heard that old tune, that it meant it was time 
for him to get up. He said that he had heard the best concerts and the 
finest operas in the world, but had never heard anything he loved as he 
still loved ‘The Old-Time Religion.’ I forget what reason there was for 
McKinley’s especially liking it, but he, as did Garfield, liked it immensely.” 
What followed was a striking example of Conwell’s intentness on losing 
no chance to fix an impression on his hearers’ minds. “I think it’s in our 
Hymnal!” he said. And in a moment he announced the number, and the 
great organ struck up, and every person in the great church joined in the 
swinging rhythm of verse after verse, as if they could never tire, of “The 
Old-Time Religion.” It is a simple melody—barely more than a single 
line of almost monotone music: 


It was good enough for mother and it’s good enough for me! 
It was good in the fiery furnace and it’s good enough for me! 


Thus it went on, with never-wearying iteration, and each time with the 
refrain, more and more rhythmic and swaying: 


The old-time religion, 
The old-time religion, 
The old-time religion— 
It’s good enough for me! 


That it was good for the Hebrew children, that it was good for Paul and 
Silas, that it will help you when you’re dying, that it will show the way 
to heaven—all these and still other lines were sung, with a sort of wail- 
ing softness, a curious monotone, a depth of earnestness. And the man 
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who had worked this miracle of control by evoking out of the past his 
memory of a meeting with two of the vanished great ones of the earth, 
stood before his people, leading them, singing with them, his eyes aglow 
with an inward light. His magic had suddenly set them into the spirit 
of the old camp meeting days, the days of pioneering and hardship, when 
religion meant so much to everybody, and even those who knew nothing 
of such things felt them, even if but vaguely. Every heart was moved 
and touched, and that old tune will sing in the memory of all who thus 
heard it. This strong servant of God still goes on, though now past 
seventy-three. He has for years been a keen sufferer from rheumatism 
and neuritis, but he has never permitted this to interfere with his work 
or plans. He makes little of his sufferings, and when he slowly makes his 
way, bent and twisted, down-stairs, he does not want to be_noticed. “I’m 
all right,” he will say if any one offers to help, and at such a time comes 
his nearest approach to impatience. He wants his suffering ignored. 
Strength has always been to him so precious a belonging that he will not 
relinquish it while he lives. “I’m all right!” And he makes himself be- 
lieve that he is all right even though the pain becomes so severe as to de- 
mand massage. And he will still, even when suffering, talk calmly, or 
write his letters, or attend to whatever matters come before him. And he 
never has let pain interfere with his presence on the pulpit or the plat- 
form. He has once in a while gone to a meeting on crutches and then, by 
the force of will, and inspired by what he is to do, has stood before his 
audience or congregation, a man full of strength and fire and life. 


Biographical and Literary Studies. By Cuaries Joseru Lirtite. Crown 
8vo, pp. 352. New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. 
Price, cloth, with author’s portrait, $1.25 net. 


THis volume of papers is edited and arranged by Dr. Charles M. 
Stuart, successor to Dr. Little in the Presidency of Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, at Evanston, Ill. Three of these studies, those on Galileo, The 
Women of Dante’s Commedia, and The Place of Christ in Modern Thought, 
we obtained years ago from President Little for the Mernopist Review, 
where they were first published. President Stuart characterizes these 
lectures as “memorable and brilliant deliverances,” imparting to thought- 
ful readers intellectual stimulus and spiritual glow. Dr. Stuart points 
out that they are admirable examples of Dr. Little’s scrupulous and pains- 
taking care for exact and vital expression, and goes on to say that in the 
choice and arrangement of words he had the sense of beauty as well as 
the thirst for truth. To judge from his manuscripts, President Little never 
repeated a lecture without revising it thoroughly. His corrections extend 
to phrases which the average writer would regard as altogether inconse- 
quential, To take one of many: Originally the sentence ran, “ ‘Nothing 
satisfies; nothing glorifies God but faith,’ said Luther”; in the revision it 
becomes, “‘Nothing satisfies, nothing glorifies God, but faith,’ retorted 
Luther.” In the one case the sentence might be taken as a declaration 
of Luther’s general position; in the other it declares itself an answer on 
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Luther’s part to the Roman doctrine of indulgences. Or this, “Ideas 
are not dangerous in solution; the peril begins with their precipitation” 
In the revision this becomes, “Ideas are not dangerous in the upper air; 
the peril begins when they walk along the ground”—a change of figure in 
the interest of vivacity. In such scrupulousness there is a moral quality, 
A man who feels that he has something to say to his own or succeeding 
generations is under moral obligations to say it in the most attractive 
and most forceful way possible. President Little had native fluency and 
facility; but he could not satisfy himself until every sentence was as good 
as he could make it. He toiled at noble expression as for virtue itself. 
It is hardly necessary to say that his reward is with him. Readers may 
or may not be interested in the topics of his lectures, but none can be 
insensible to the vigor and beauty of the idiomatic diction. Into whatever 
excursion he was minded to make among his varied interests President 
Little brought a passion for thoroughness. If it were a study of Dante, 
he must perfect his Italian; if of Ibsen, he would work in Norwegian, 
For one with his talent in acquiring languages this was no hardship; and 
it gave him a feeling of intimacy and mastery which shows itself in all 
his work. If it were a study of Galileo, he must first find the man in his 
works, then in the thought and life of his day. This particular study 
of Galileo a distinguished American physicist, himself a translator of 
Galileo, declares to be one of the most original and satisfying in our 
language. To us the greatest of these lectures are the first and last, The 
Apostle Paul and The Place of Christ in Modern Thought. We cannot 
refrain from giving our readers a sample of the first. It begins with a 
description of Saul of Tarsus on the day that Stephen is borne bleeding 
to his burial: Young, independent—for he has a lucrative handicraft— 
learned in the Scripture, strict in his religion, but already acquainted 
with the nursery of sin, vehement, passionate, energetic, with great depths 
of hatred and wrath within, and great fountains of affections also, enam- 
ored of the old and careless of the new, a man of action, not of contempla- 
tion, too white-hot in his own conviction to tolerate any opinion but his 
own; not a philosopher, not an ascetic, but so vehement in the pursuit 
of his chosen object that everything must be sacrificed to its attainment; 
so tongue-tied as to be eloquent only in rare moments and on great occa- 
sions, and even then more by the surprises of his thought and the vigor 
of his logic and his language than by the power of his presence or any 
grace of utterance—such was Saul. Three years after the death of Stephen 
—possibly two only, as we reckon—the little persecutor, no bigger than 
John Chrysostom or John Wesley, in fact just about the size of Alexander 
the Great, appeared again in the Holy City, this time not hunting down 
the saints, but hunting up Simon Peter. He essays to join himself to the 
disciples, but their recollections of him are too vivid; they shrink from 
him in dismay. Not until he finds Barnabas, “Son of Consolation,” will 
anybody listen to his marvelous story. But this generous heart opens to 
receive him. Barnabas takes him by the hand and leads him to Peter 
and to James, the Lord’s brother, the only apostles then in Jerusalem. 
Into their ears he pours with eager vehemence the story of his conversion 
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and of his mission. Men who had themselves been declared “drunk” be- 
cause of the excitement of Pentecost would hardly be startled by such 
enthusiasm as gleamed from the eyes and trembled in the speech of their 
former persecutor. Men accustomed to miracles do not find miracles at 
all incredible. Peter as he listens remembers the look that pierced his 
heart and broke his conscience into tears; he and James thrill into recog- 
nition of their Master’s voice as Saul all unconsciously falls into its very 
tone, telling them of the cry that smote him to the marrow—‘“Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me?” Then Barnabas tells what he knows or has 
learned about Saul’s career at Damascus, how he had boldly given his 
testimony and taken his stand for Jesus, for the Jesus of Stephen, the 
Jesus of the Pentecost. The two apostles and the disciples recognize the 
signs of the Holy Ghost and give to him the right hand of fellowship. 
And Peter, whom he came especially to see, takes him to his house, where 
he abides fifteen days. History has no record of their conversations. 
Did Saul listen as Peter told him stories of their risen Lord? Or did 
Saul, full of his mission to the Gentiles, unfold to the astonished apostle 
the vista of Christian conquest as it glowed to his own believing eyes? 
Doubtless they discussed many questions, the stronger mind and character 
easily dominating the other. Fourteen years go by, ere the restless, vehe- 
ment preacher appears again in Jerusalem. This time he comes up by 
revelation, but privately, to those who seemed to be pillars—James and 
Cephas and John. The coming of Saul and his companions is the crisis 
of Saul’s life and work; not only that, it is the crisis of the early church 
and of Christian history. Apostles and elders are met together to con- 
sider a question which is to determine for all time whether Christianity 
means ritual or doctrine, tradition or life, bondage to the past or freedom 
in the present, a living apprehension of Jesus Christ by faith, or a dim, 
distorted apprehension of him by ceremonial observance. Now too was 
to be decided whether it was to perish with Jerusalem and to be rent to 
pieces with the Jewish people. For the little preacher Paul had been, 
during these fourteen years, achieving startling things. Barnabas had 
brought him from Tarsus to Antioch; there in that splendid city by the 
Orontes he had won the heart of Jew and Gentile; there a great church 
had been established, great enough to attract the ridicule of the witlings, 
great enough to boast in after years of half the population of the city. 
From Antioch Barnabas and Paul had gone to Cyprus, from thence to 
Pamphylia, from thence to Antioch in Pisidia. Here, rejected by the 
Jews, they had boldly appealed to the Gentiles, who were not slow to hear 
or to accept their message. Persecution blazed their track. Driven from 
Pisidia, they went to Lyacaonia. Left for dead at Lystra, the little 
preacher, who could no more lie still than sit still, picked himself up from 
the heap of stones and made his way the next day with Barnabas to Derbe, 
then back to Lystra, thence to the coast and home to Antioch. They had 
gladdened the hearts of the disciples, who were “called Christians first 
in Antioch,” with the story of the opening of “the door of faith unto the 
Gentiles.” But God had thorns for the flesh of his church as well as for 
the flesh of his saints—messengers of Satan to buffet them: the critics 
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of every new movement, the champions of tradition, the apostles of 
Yesterday, the high priests of Inertia and of Ancient Custom. These 
thorns in the flesh, these “false brethren,” as Paul called them when 
very angry, these Judaizers, as we, calmer spectators of nineteen centuries 
away, can term them, insisted upon all the ceremonial law. Of course the 
Gentile is welcome to the gospel, but the Gentile must become a Jew. 
He must accept the parent with the child, the mother-in-law with the 
daughter, the law and its burdens with the glad tidings and its joy. The 
Christian is but a species of Jew, the kingdom of Christ is only a part of 
the kingdom of Israel. Without the deeds of the law, without the forms 
of the law, no man can be saved. “No!” rang out the sharp, shrill tones 
of Paul, stammering for vehemence and clamoring for liberty. “No! not 
for an hour will we give place to subjection. You are false brethren! You 
are spies! You would bring us into cruel bondage! You would check the 
outflow of the Holy Ghost!” With Barnabas and Titus, Paul has come up 
to Jerusalem. Barnabas is still the nominal head of the church at An- 
tioch, but Paul is brain and will. It is a strange meeting after fourteen 
years. Paul is no longer young. The close eyebrows stand out prominent 
at the base of the high, bald brow. The gray eyes flash fire in excitement. 
but in repose are dull and ashen. The voice remains shrill; he hesitates 
at times, but there is dignity and majesty and power in his tones. Ex- 
perience with men and mobs, with Christ and himself, has made him 
quieter. The splendid intellect, expanding itself upon the mystery of the 
gospel and strengthened by the demands of a great enterprise prosecuted 
amid insuperable difficulties, has come to perfect equipoise and perfect 
movement in Jesus Christ. The strong will is tempered by a mightier 
love; in the presence of the apostles and of elders the charity which is 
greater than faith and greater than knowledge flushes a placid face and 
gives an indescribable charm to every play of the strongly marked fea- 
tures. How he won Peter and John, above all James, we do not know, 
but win them he did, and out of that memorable council he came with the 
Magna Charta of Christianity in his trembling but triumphant hands. 
No marvel that when Barnabas and Paul came back to Antioch the letter 
which they brought made the “Christians” rejoice with consolation. It 
was the Magna Charta of Christian liberty; it bore witness to the emanci- 
pation of humanity from the yoke of ceremony and ecclesiastical tradition; 
it was a pledge of universal brotherhood, of the household of faith, in- 
visible and indivisible to mortal eye and mortal device. It was a procla- 
mation to all time that faith, not history, constitutes the Church of Jesus 
Christ; that the posterity of Abraham are those who believe; that the 
law is made alive in Jesus Christ. Augustine in his struggle with Pela- 
gius, Luther in his struggle with Tetzel and with Leo, Wesley in his 
struggle with formalism and ecclesiastical inertia were only fighting Paul’s 
great battle over again. The watchword and the dwelling place of the 
living church in all generations has been and shall be this: “The just 
shall live by faith.” By the deeds of the law, by the ceremonies of the 
church shall no man be justified. Such are the glow and splendor kindled 
in the incandescent soul of Charles J. Little by his study of the great 
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Apostle to the Gentiles. In his study of Dante, Dr. Little, noting how the 
great Italian poet illustrates traits of Italian motherhood as they were in 
the thirteenth century, says, take as an extreme and gruesome instance 
the story of Bizarro, a brigand of Calabria, and his sweetheart, Niccolina. 
The young mother, carrying her infant boy in her arms, had accompanied 
Bizarro when pursued, and both took refuge in a cave. The poor baby, 
seeking nourishment in vain from the mother’s empty breasts, moaned 
and cried, while the terrible dogs that guarded the fugitives warned them 
by their barking of approaching enemies. Exasperated, and fearing dis- 
covery, the bandit seized the child by the feet and dashed it against the 
wall of the cavern. The woman said nothing. In the morning when 
Bizarro was gone she dug a grave and buried her child. But, at night, 
when the father was sleeping, she seized his gun and shot him dead. She 
then cut off his head, placed it in her apron, took it to the nearest magis- 
trate and demanded the promised reward. Some time after this, con- 
tinues the French general then commanding in Calabria, the woman 
married and became an exemplary wife and mother. Pass now from this 
gruesome revelation of elemental maternal feeling to the picture of Car- 
ducci’s mother repeating to her gifted boy Manzoni’s fiery appeal to the 
Lombards. “Even to-day,” he wrote, “when I repeat the lines I must needs 
spring to my feet and shout them as when I heard them for the first time. 
And I heard them from the voice of a woman, from the voice of my mother. 
It was Easter Monday of 1847. A glorious spring sunshine laughed in the 
turquoise sky and five fishing boats were lined across the distant sea, 
swift, graceful, white as antique nymphs, while on the hills, amid the 
emerald verdure of the fields and the foliage of the trees, appeared the 
ruined forms of the Middle Ages; and flowers bloomed everywhere, flowers 
in the plants, in the grass, flowers in the sky and on the ground, golden 
flowers and flowers of the loveliest incarnadine. How beautiful indeed 
are the peach blossoms of the spring-tide! And yet, after I heard those 
stanzas recited by my mother, I saw nothing of all this any more. Or, 
rather, I saw everything black. I had a ferocious desire to kill Austrians!” 
What tones they must have been! Or consider the picture of De Maistre’s 
mother soothing him to sleep with verses of her favorite poets which he 
thus knew by heart before he knew their meanings. Or hear the mother 
of Mazzini, the memory of whom comforted and strengthened him in 
exile: “My son, be good and pure. Be strong. Learn to suffer!” Or listen 
to the mother of his friend Ruffini, who reconciled Mazzini to life, who 
restored his faith, and taught him to combine the love of God with the 
love of Italy and of humanity. Or watch the mother of Silvio Pellico as 
she fights her victorious battle for the life of her tormented darling after 
the physicians had abandoned hope. Here is Dr. Little’s description of the 
martyrdom of Savonarola: What a place is Florence on a bright May 
morning! when the light streams down upon the Campanile and the dome, 
and fills the square between the tower of Giotto and Ghiberti’s “Gates of 
Paradise.” On such a morning even the great town hall cannot keep out 
the sunshine and the glorious springtime from the Piazza at its base. It 
was just such a morning in 1498 when all Florence crowded to the Piazza 
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to see an execution or a miracle. Bigi, Piagnoni, Arrabbiati, Compa. 
gnacci; Mediceans and “Weepers,” Ragers and Desperadoes, all are there. 
Close to the scaffold surges the scum of Florence full of blasphemy, in- 
decent cries, and brutal exultation. There come the friars yonder down 
the palace stairs! Their sacred habits have been taken from their 
shoulders; they are in woolen tunics, their feet bare, their hands bound 
behind them. Lo, they come! They are at the first of the three platforms 
now, standing before the Bishop Vasona. “Separo te,” he falters! “Ab 
ecclesia militant atque triumphante.” See those eyes flash! Hear that 
well-known voice ring out once more: “The church militant, yes! The 
church triumphant, no! That does not belong to you.” What is yonder 
magnate mumbling now? O ghastly irony! The papal commissioner is 
absolving the martyrs from their sins! They have mounted the scaffold 
now; see those scoundrels thrusting sharp stakes between the planks to 
wound their naked feet! Sylvestro, poor, timid soul! Why, his face is 
shining like the face of Stephen! “Let us sing the Te Deum,” exults Do- 
menico, and all three chanted quietly together. First Sylvestro swings out 
from the gibbet. Domenico comes next with eager step, as though im- 
patient for his crown! “Now, Prophet, work a miracle!” screams a shrill 
voice from out the crowd, but the prophet is reciting the Apostles’ Creed! 
One look of sorrow gleams from out his tear-dimmed eyes. “O Florence, 
what hast thou done to-day!” And the mighty voice is still. The pile 
beneath the corpses had hardly blazed up about the dangling victims when 
a sudden wind arose and blew the flames away. “A miracle! A miracle!” 
exclaimed the startled throng. But the wind dropped and the flames rose 
up about the body and the crowd pressed back again. But the cords about 
Savonarola’s arms had burred away, and something caused his hands to 
move; he seemed to lift them from the midst of flames, to bless once more 
the people who had doomed him to the stake. Pico the younger used to 
say in after years that he possessed a portion of Savonarola’s heart, re- 
covered by himself from the Arno. He found it, he declared, endowed 
with miraculous efficacy, for healing maladies and exorcising evil spirits. 
O prophet of Florence, I too found years ago, far away from the river 
Arno, a piece of thy wonderful heart is between the leaves of an old 
book, and I know now that Pico told the truth about its marvelous power. 
So says Dr. Little. Here is the close of the lecture on Luther: If one 
would know Luther in all the majesty of his faith and all the sweep of 
his mind, one must study his letters and the documents of this important 
period. Here is the vehement Luther, with his furious energy under the 
guidance of a supreme intelligence; the master mind in all that con- 
fusion of intrigue and conflict of purposes; fearless of potentates and 
consequences, undaunted and unperplexed because quite certain that he 
defends the cause of Jesus Christ. But he was not always thus: Luther 
urging the princes of Germany to the slaughter of the peasants fills us 
with dread; Luther with his arm about the dying Magdalena moves us to 
tears; Luther mocking the devil with coarse gestures or bespattering 
Henry VIII with abuse seems like a gust of dirty weather; Luther guiding 
Melanchthon and the princes at Augsburg and Ratisbon seems like alter- 
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nate thunderstorm and sunshine, purifying and illuminating the thick 
and poisonous atmosphere. Luther praying for the right word with which 
to render Holy Writ brings God nearer to us than the stars; Luther 
preaching against Melanchthon in the Church of Wittenberg darkens tha 
face of Jesus Christ; Luther striking his lute and singing, “A mighty 
fortress is our God,” reminds one of the voice of heaven among the pines 
of the forest; Luther commending his soul to God with the murmur, “I 
know that i belong to thee forever,” reminds one of the clouds that cluster 
about the morning star and fade into a new and glorious day. Luther 
resembled the sky; he was full of open sunshine and hidden lightning; 
tremulous with zephyrs and resonant with thunderbolts; the home of 
clouds and dew-drops, of rainbows and refreshing showers; the home of 
water-spouts and cyclones and blizzards—the shelter, the joy, and the 
terror of his generation. Here is a bit about the value of a friend: It 
was not the discovery of the Bible by Luther in the Erfurt library; it was 
the discovery of Luther by Von Staupitz in the Erfurt cloister that 
changed the face of the world. The best that Ged can do for a man is to 
give him the right friend in the hour of his extremity; the best that God 
can do for the world is to bring noble souls together in the worship of a 
great truth or the accomplishing of a great deed. Moses and Jethro, David 
and Jonathan, Barnabas and Paul, Ambrose and Augustine—these are the 
friendships that exalt humanity and disclose the providence of God. And 
the friendship of Von Staupitz for Luther, of the Saxon noble for the 
Saxon peasant, of the tranquil disciple of Saint Bernard for the humble 
but eager student of Saint Augustine, reveals the noblest of which the old 
monastic life was capable. It was Von Staupitz who sent him, originally, 
to Wittenberg; it was Von Staupitz who made him teacher of philosophy 
and then teacher of theology; it was Von Staupitz too that sent him to 
Rome, and thus prepared him with that knowledge of the papacy without 
which he would have been quite helpless in his future contentions. And 
it was Von Staupitz who now made him the brain and conscience, the 
courage and the soul of the little university, soon-to be the mightiest 
influence in Europe. The introduction to this volume by President Stuart 
is most admirable, 
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China: An Interpretation. By JAmMEes W. BaAsurorpD, Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Resident in China. 8vo, pp. 620. New York 
and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. Price, cloth, $2.50, net. 


THE course of events in China has been so startlingly rapid in recent 
years that one who writes about that wonderful country, with a population 
of over three hundred and thirty-one millions, must have exceptional 
qualifications. Bishop Bashford is uniquely equipped for this work by 
temperament, training, and experience. His purpose is to interpret with 
sympathetic insight those dominant characteristics of the Chinese with 
which the world must reckon. “To quicken the interest in this vast 
nation, to help make China and the Chinese better known and better 
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understood, this book has been written; it is a growth rather than a com. 
position; it has largely made itself. It is the result of twelve years’ 
residence and some seventy thousand miles of travel in China, and ten 
thousand more in Japan and Korea, of hundreds of conversations with the 
Chinese upon all possible subjects, but chiefly about things Chinese, of 
unnumbered talks with foreigners of long residence in China concerning 
the Chinese, of the reading or examination of more than five hundred 
volumes on China, of more than forty notebooks written during the 
last twelve years mainly upon China, and of considerable meditation 
upon the problems of the Pacific Basin. The aim has been to make 
these problems understandable by Western peoples.” He has succeeded 
in his undertaking and has produced the standard work on China. 
It is furthermore a masterly discussion of the intricate problems 
pertaining to the Far East by a missionary statesman with surpass- 
ing understanding, large vision, and apostolic optimism. He takes 
into most careful consideration every phase of Chinese life, past and 
present, and submits critical estimates of the temperament, industry, 
economy, thought, language, commerce, customs, religions, and govern- 
ment of this remarkable nation, which will bulk large in the coming 
years. The book is of additional value because it treats of world politics 
and also expounds those principles which make for the best kind of inter- 
nationalism. He shows no hesitation in the utterance of convictions and 
of warnings; and he repeatedly makes it clear that only in Christ can an 
effective solution be found of the grave problems which confront the 
Chinese and other nationalities. The book opens with chapters on the 
relative position of China as to its incalculable mineral, agricultural, 
and industrial resources. He recognizes that the Chinese possess those 
qualities of virility and industry, intelligence and reasonableness, adapta- 
bility and cheerfulness, solidity, common-sense, and religion, which, under 
suitable conditions, make an exceedingly numerous: people. The pre- 
dominant bent of the Chinese mind is practical, with a tendency toward 
materialism, and this is reflected in the teachings of Confucius, whose in- 
fluence has been far greater than that of Lao Tzii or Buddha. The arrest of 
Chinese civilization for two thousand years is attributed to its system of 
religion, because religion more than any other agency on earth molds the 
civilization and the life of the nation which adopts it. This paralysis 
of progress is impressively illustrated: “Inventing gun-powder a thousand 
years in advance of the Western world, they never used it even for national 
defense; discovering natural gas and petroleum centuries ago, they never 
dreamed of the possibilities of this marvelous fuel. Inventing the wheat 
drill, the fanning mill, the steam cooker with a dozen divisions, and the 
compartment boat, they carried none of these inventions forward to their 
practical possibilities. They carried to great success the art of manu- 
facturing silk, the cultivation of the tea plant, and the manufacture of 
porcelain; but they lost the first to the Western world, the second to 
India, and are in danger of losing the third to more enterprising rivals. 
Above all, discovering five centuries in advance of the Western world the 
art of printing, they failed utterly to use this mightiest engine of human 
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progress for the general education and advancement of the masses. At 
the close of three thousand years of continuous history upon their part, 
and of advancing knowledge upon the part of the human rae as a whole, 
this largest and most virile nation on earth is lying helpless at the mercy 
of the world.” A further explanation of this stagnation is the Chinese 
lack of imagination which has always been kindled to finer issues by a 
religion with idealism like Christianity. The chapter on “Political Life 
in China” analyzes the weakness of the governmental system. Among 
the causes are (1) the fact that China was in the hands of an alien race 
from A. D. 1644 to 1911; (2) the other fact that the family, and not the 
individual, has been the unit of society, resulting in devotion to the family 
rather than loyalty to the nation; (3) the influence of Confucius has 
made the nation look backward rather than forward for twenty-four hun- 
dred years; and (4) the isolation of the Chinese. The remedy is stated in 
the following succinct paragraph: “With an entire reorganization of her 
system of taxation and administration, with suitable salaries for officials 
and the abolition of all forms of graft, with an extension or, rather, in- 
troduction of education by the government preparing the people for adapta- 
tion to their environment and for participation in public affairs, with a 
gradual grant of suffrage so that the people may become interested and 
intelligent sharers in public responsibilities, with the maintenance of 
swift and sure justice in all parts of the nation; with the strengthening 
of the central government, so that the nation may maintain her integrity 
and sovereignty against all foreign aggressors; with the reorganization of 
the currency and tariff laws; and with the establishment or, at least, the 
control of the means of transportation; with governmental encouragement 
of the opening of her mines; with scientific hygiene, afforestation, agricul- 
ture and breeding of animals; and, underlying all, with a quickening of 
the moral life of the Chinese by vital union with Jesus Christ, China will 
yet reach that stage of civilization which God has ordained for all his 
children.” This is certainly a very comprehensive program; and although 
it will take many years before it can be carried out, yet it is well that an 
ideal be set before a nation, which has just begun to learn the elementary 
teachings concerning government of the people, by the people, for the 
people. We would like to quote other passages from this unusually sug- 
gestive book which has lessons of the greatest importance to all Western 
lands and more particularly to us in the United States. The chapters on 
“The Downfall of the Manchus,” “The Transition,” and “The Chinese Re- 
public,” contains historical information of the greatest value, without 
which we cannot appreciate the destiny of China. What consequences 
will follow the ominous death of Yuan Shih Kai, the first President of the 
United Chinese Republic, cannot be foreseen at the present time. Bishop 
Bashford is severe in his indictment of the militaristic policies of Japan. © 
He is emphatic in pointing out that neighborly conduct must mark the 
relations of Japan toward China, and that such a course would be far 
more profitable in the long run than any aggressive and antagonistic 
spirit. The chapter dealing with this subject deserves careful study. “The 
Koreans seem to show a gerfius for religion. Just as God permitted the 
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Israelites to rest under bitter bondage to the Babylonians until polytheism 
was pressed out of them, so he may be suffering the Koreans to lose their 
nationality in order that they may make God their heritage. The Japanese, 
upon the other hand, have many of the qualities of the Greeks. They are 
the most brilliant and versatile of the Oriental races. Their minds are 
constantly open to new truth. They are leading not only in Western 
scholarship and Western sciences, but in certain types of drawing and 
painting which the Western nations will not rival. It is certainly pos. 
sible, therefore, that just as Plato and Socrates and Phidias have ruled 
the Western world intellectually and ... esthetically for centuries, so the 
Japanese may remain the intellectual leaders of the Eastern world for 
generations to come.” The chapter on “China and the United States” 
should be printed in pamphlet form and widely circulated, because of its 
sane and sober discussion of the so-called Yellow Peril. The volume is en- 
riched by fourteen appendices on the population of China, methods of 
irrigation, plants, and vegetables used for food, courses of study, Japan’s 
original and revised demands and China’s reply, Japan’s ultimatum, and 
China’s acceptance, an outline of Chinese history, and other information 
of value to the student. This volume is nothing short of a missionary in- 
terpretation of history, and it should be read by all concerned in the 
Christianization of the world. 


The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M. Enlarged from Original MSS8., 
with notes from unpublished Diaries, Annotations, Maps, and 
Illustrations. Edited by Nehemiah Curnock, Assisted by Experts. 
Standard Edition, Vol. VII. London: J. Alfred Sharp. New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1916. viii, 528. 20 illus. $2.70. 


HAvine read every word of this book, we can hardly say to whom we 
feel the greatest debt—to the author, for his wonderful record of this 
tireless itinerancy through England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel 
Islands (July, 1784-August, 1789, aged 81 to 86 years!!), or to the editor 
for the multifarious information with which, in the notes, he has illu- 
minated the text. And that leads us to express our profound sorrow over 
the irreparable loss Methodist learning and literature have suffered in the 
untimely taking off (even though well along in the seventies) of that 
noble worker and indefatigable investigator, the Rev. Nehemiah Curnock, 
who by deciphering the diaries and uncovering so many hidden paths of 
Methodist history, by this invaluable edition of the Journal, by his work 
on the proposed edition of Wesley’s Letters, and by much other labor, has 
placed all students of our history under infinite obligation. He began this 
service when he was editor (1886-1906) of the Methodist Recorder (Lon- 
don), and happy is the library which has a complete set of that weekly 
for the last thirty years. It will have priceless materials for Methodist 
history. In fact we could wish that our editor had been even more pro- 
fuse with his notes on the Journal. For instance: Is Wesley’s judgment 
of the Irish language correct (p. 81)? Are his scathing denunciations of 
Frederick the Great well founded (pp. 13-14, 347, 493)? Who is Penry of 
the Diary? What does “within” mean in the same? (No doubt it refers 
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to private interviews Wesley granted to inquirers and others.) The private 
short-hand Diary is available for this whole volume, and it appears in 
Curnock’s translation in smaller type at the proper place beneath the 
text. As said in former reviews, it is the barest mention of how he spent 
his time each day. Take at random July 23, 1787: 


DIARY JOURNAL 

4 prayed, Psa. 50. 23, sermon; I preached morning and after- 
8 tea, conversed, prayer, sermon; noon. In the evening I met the 
10.30 read narrative, walk; 1 din- bands, and admired their liveliness 
ner, conversed; 2 read narrative, and simplicity. After preaching 
yisited; 4 prayed, tea, conversed; on Tuesday morning I retired 
6.30 Lu 8. 18, visited the bands; again to Broughton. 
8.30 supper, conversed, prayer; 
9.30. 


The 4 and 9.30 refer to the time of his arising and of his going to bed, and 
the texts are those of his sermons. One would think such catalogue-like 
statements would be valueless, but they sometimes give precious light. 
The Journal makes no mention of his numerous ordinations during this 
period, except that for Whatcoat and Vasey it has the innocent entry: 
“Sept. 1, Wed. (1784).—Being now clear in my own mind, I took a step 
which I had long weighed in my mind, and appointed Mr. Whatcoat and 
Mr. Vasey to go and serve the desolate sheep in America.” Under the next 
day Wesley inserted in the later editions—not in the first edition (that 
of 1789)—the following mistaken entry: “Thurs. 2. I added to them three 
more; which I verily believe, will be much to the glory of God.” His 
memory as to “three” was at fault. He refers to the matter in the most 
general way, avoiding the word ordination, but the later ordinations he 
does not mention even thus far. But in his private short-hand Diary 
here for the first time deciphered and published he does mention them. 
“4. Prayed, ordained Rd. Whatcoat and T. Vasey.” “4. Prayed, ordained 
Dr. Coke.” That is, the ordinations were for America only, were not 
intended for publication in England, were performed privately in the 
house where Wesley was staying during Conference, very early in the 
morning, that is soon after 4 o’clock. The other ordinations are also 
mentioned in the Diary at their proper dates, but not an inkling in the 
Journal. This does not mean that Wesley was ashamed of his acts in 
this regard, or that he did not have a consistent or sufficient theory to 
explain them; it meant only that for England they were private acts, in- 
tended for countries for which they were made (though at the very last 
he even ordained Mather for England). As a loyal Anglican Wesley was 
the most inconsistent man that ever lived, professing—and sincerely— 
undying attachment to the Church, and yet doing acts all his life that 
smote his loyalty in the face. The Journal reveals also the embarrassment 
caused by his strange act of limiting the Conference which was to be his 
legal successor to 100 members, thus arbitrarily cutting off about 70 
preachers. In fact in his long life Wesley committed three colossal errors 
of judgment—most men commit a hundred—first, his marriage, second, 
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the so-called Legal Hundred, and third, the exclusion of laymen from aij _ 
legislative rights." The first probably shortened his life by ten years, the | 
second caused widespread dissatisfaction and revolt, and the third was 
the sowing of dragon’s teeth, which bore bitter fruit for a hundred years 

both in England and America. 


The Truth of the Apostles’ Creed: An Exposition by Twelve rreotoptl 


of Germany. Edited by William Laible, D.D. Translated by 
Charles E. Hay, D.D. Philadelphia: The Lutheran Publication So 
ciety (1422 Arch Street), 1916. 217 pp. Net, $1. 


Ir is well known that in Germany, following in the wake of Risch 
who followed Kant and Schleiermacher, there has been a widespread re © 


action against historic Christianity as held by the evangelical churches, — 
which assumed in some places a violent opposition to the Apostles’ © 


* 


Creed. Our older readers who are “up” in German movements wil] © 


remember the storm of 1892-93 on the same subject, when we had so ; 


many pamphlets on that Creed. Now it happens that the “liberal” side — 


of these controversies is the one which generally gets represented in © 
English, as in the translation of Harnack’s pamphlet, in the 1893 furor ~ 


by Mrs. Humphry (Arnold) Ward, of Robert Elsmeré fame, who was an 
enthusiastic follower of her uncle Matthew’s rationalism, and in the 


“liberal” books translated in the Crown Library, in the Theological Trans. 3 


lation Library, and by the London publisher Black. So determined is this 
“liberal” propaganda that many English readers are unaware of the 
power, scholarship, and piety represented by German divines who not 
only cling firmly to the historic faith but rejoice in it and defend it with 
learning and insight. In the echo of Harnack’s name and the noise made 
by his disciples English readers are apt not to hear the voice of 
his equally brilliant and learned colleague Seeberg, not to speak of others 
less known but equally able. In order to defend the faith against recent 
assailants of the creed, the editor of the Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lu- 
therische Kirchenzeitung (founded in 1868 by Luthardt) invited distin- 
guished theological professors and one superintendent to write a series of 
articles, which appeared in 1913-14, were collected in volume and are 
here admirably translated by Dr. Hay of Baltimore. The historical in- 
troduction (What is the Creed to Us?) is by Bonwetsch, I believe in God 
by T. Kaftan, Maker of heaven and earth by Dunkman, Jesus Christ by 
Haussleiter, Conceived by the Holy Ghost by R. Gruetzmacher, Suffered 
under, etc., by Althaus, Rose again by Ihmels, Ascended, etc., by Schlatter, 
Shall come to judge by Wohlenberg, the Holy Ghost by Bachmann, Holy 
Church and Communion of Saints by Walther, Forgiveness of Sins by 
Weber, and Resurrection of the Flesh and Life Everlasting by Bornhauser. 
The Leipzig successor of Luthardt, Dr. Ihmels, has a noble and convin- 
cing article on the real resurrection of Christ. Let no one judge Germany 
by the emperor, the general staff, and Belgium alone. There is a tremen- 
dous force of religious conviction and activity in the land of Luther and 
Spener, as Christian as it is intelligent, with scholars of abundant learn- 
ing who are keeping the faith and defending it. 








